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NOTICE 


Tut small proportion of the present work which has been 
allotted to the Hindoo and Mahomedan period of Indian 
history has been the subject of remark by those who have 
honoured {he previous volumes with their notice. The author 
would therefore embrace the present opportunity of explaining 
that i¢ was intimated to him by the Syndicate of the University 
of Calcutta that they had adopted Mr. Elphinstone’s standard 
work in reference to that early period, and desired the present 
work to commence where he had left off, with the history of 
the British Empire in India. He was happy to be relieved 
from the necessity of going over ground which had been so 
fully occupied by that eminent writer, and cheerfully reduced 
the volume he had already compiled to the dimensions of a 
simple introduction. 


lst November, 1867. 
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THE HPSTORY OF INDIA. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK’S ADMINISTRATION, 1828—1835. 


Lord Wiliam THE claims of Lord William Bentinck were at 
Administration, e28th recognized by the Court of Directors, and 
1828. the stigma which had been unjustly cast on his 
character by his abrupt and harsh removal from Madras in 
1806, was effaced by the gift of the Governor-Generalship. 
He was sworn in at the India House in July, 1827, while his 
relative, Mr. Canning, who had promoted his nomination, 
was Prime Minister; but the lamented decease of that states- 
man a few days after brought into power those members of 
his party who had been opposed to his elevation, and Lord 
William suspended his departure till he was satisfied that they 
were not disposed to object to his appointment. He sailed in 
February, and reached Calcutta on the 4th July, 1828. His 
administration of seven years, which forms one of the brightest 
periods in the history of British India, commenced under the 
most unfavourable circumstances. The Burmese war had 
not only saddled the treasury with a loan to the extent of ten 
crores of rupees, but created an annual deficit of a crore; and 
the new Government was constrained at once to enter upon 
the unpopular duty of retrenchment. 
111. B 


2 REDUCTION OF CIVIL ALLOWANCES. [cHap. 


Redaction oe Immediately on his arrival two committees were 
Allowances, appointed to investigate the increase of expendi- 
a ture in the civil and military establishments, and 
to suggest the means of bringing it back to the standard of 
1822. The sweeping reductions which the Court of Directors 
had already made in the strength of the army left little for the 
military committee to do except to curtail indjyidual allowances, 
though they were in no case excessive, and in many cases in- 
adequate. In the civil departments the allowances of the civi- 
lians presented a more legitimate field for revision. During 
the previous thirty-five years the only two items which had 
never experienced any diminution, but on the contrary exhibited 
a constant tendency to increase, were the public debt and the 
pay of the civil service. To select one example by way of 
illustration: the remuneration of an opium agent, for duties 
which required no mind and little labour, had been gradually 
augmented to 75,000 rupees a-year. Lord William Bentinck 
_ cut it down to a level with the salary of the Chancellor of the 
‘ Exchequer in England. Some offices were abolished, a few 
were doubled up, and the income of others was reduced, but 
the retrenchments did not affect the aggregate allowances 
of the service to a greater extent than six per cent. It was 
still the best paid service in the world, enjoying an annual 
income of ninety lacs of rupees, which, divided among four 
hundred and sixteen officers, gave each civilian, from the mem- 
ber of Council to the writer, an average allowance of more than 
20,000 rupees a-year. But the reductions effected by Lord 
William Bentinck, combined with his stern resolution to con- 
strain every man té& do his duty, punctually and efficiently, 
created a feeling of irritation in the ranks of the service beyond 
all former example, and subjected him to insults which severely 
taxed his habitual equanimity. 

The HalfBatta | Of the measures of reduction which Lord Wil- 
Order, 1828. Jian? Bentinck was constrained to carry out, none 
was found to create so much animosity as the half batta order. 
Soon after the beginning of the century an arrangement had 


Xxx. | THE HALF BATTA ORDER. B} 


been proposed which assured the officers of the army full 
batta in cantonments in the lower provinces. It bore the 
character of a compromise, and was considered by them in the 
light of a sacred compact. It did not, however, meet with the 
approval of the India House, and directions were issued succes- 
sively to Lord Hastings and to Lord Amherst, toreduce the batta 
allowance by one@alf. Both the Governors-General deemed 
it their duty to suspend the execution of the order pend- 
ing a reference to the Court of Directors, but they simply 
repeated their injunctions in more peremptory language. Their 
last despatch on the subject reached Calcutta soon after the 
arrival of Lord William Bentinck, who was then for the first 
time put in pqssession of their wishes, and issued an order in 
November, 1828, to curtail the batta allowance at all stations 
within four hundred miles of Calcutta. This measure kindled 
a flame throughout the army, which at one time threatened to 
consume the bonds of obedience. A word from the officers at 
that moment, and the whole Bengal army would, it was firmly 
believed, have risen toa man. One officer went so far as to 
declare on his honour that if an enemy were to appear in the 
field, he did not believe there was a single officer who would 
give, or a regiment which would obey the order to march. The 
statement was doubtless exaggerated, but it will serve to show 
the irritation which then pervaded the army, and which sub- 
jected Lord William Bentinck to such gross personal insults 
from the officers as no Governor-General had ever before expe- 
rienced. An attempt was made to form representative com- 
mittees in the army, on the principle which had been adopted 
by the mutineers in 1796, but it was peremptorily forbidden by 
the Commander-in-chief, Lord Combermere, though he did not 
hesitate to declare that he considered the order itself unjust, 
and inconsistent with the implied conditions of the service. 
The Court of Directors were exasperated by this expression 
of his opinion to such an extent as to intimate that he would 
have been immediately superseded, if he had not already re- 
signed their service. Lord William Bentinck felt that it was 
B 2 
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beyond his power to suspend the execution of the order, though 
he considered it unnecessary, impolitic, and unjust, but he 
transmitted all the memorials of the army to the Court of 
Directors, stating that “if it had been a new case, he would 
have assumed the utmost latitude of discretion ; but, after the 
Court had for the third time reiterated their orders, no alterna- 
tive was left to him but to obey them.” Snharles Metcalfe, 
who was emphatically the friend of the army, had recently 
been raised to Council, and fully concurred with Lord Wilham 
Bentinck that the order was one which could not have been 
disobeyed, under existing circumstances, without assuming that 
the executive Government in Calcutta was the supreme power 
in the empire. The Court of Directors denounced the tone and 
spirit of the memorials as subversive of every principle of 
military obedience. They asserted their right, in common with 
all Governments, to regulate the allowances of the public ser- 
vants, and they signified their determination to enforce the 
order they had issued. This resolution met with the full con- 
currence of the Duke of Wellington. Considering the pass to 
which matters had arrived, it was necessary for the mainten- 
ance of discipline, to enforce the order, although it was an 
egregious blunder. At the period when it was first issued, 
the Indian treasury was full to repletion, and the saving created 
by these cheese parings would not have increased the surplus 
revenue by more than one per cent. The reduction was, under 
every aspect, impolitic; it affected the most expensive stations, 
and created an invidious distinction between the officers of 
different arms in the,same service. Dumdum, the head-quar- 
ters of the artillery, was within the fatal circle of four hundred 
miles, and the officers who had won their commissions after a 
severe scientific competition, and who formed the élite of the 
army. were condemned to reduced allowances; but those of the 
cavalry, filled wjth the relatives and connections of the Direc- 
tors, which was never cantoned in the lower provinces, were 
exempted. The irritation, moreover, was annually revived, as 
each regiment was required in succession to take its turn, as a 
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matter of equity, at the penal stations. It appears strange 
that so astute a body as the Court of Directors should have 
risked the attachment and confidence of a noble army for a 
saving of less than two lacs of rupees a-year, but they were 
not exempt from the infirmity of occasional spasms of zid. It 
appears still more astonishing that during the thirty succeeding 
years in which tgey retained the government of India, they 
had not the magnanimity, if only as a graceful acknowledg- 
ment of the services of the army in twenty hard-earned 
victories, to rescind an order which created perpetual irritation. 
It was only after the government had passed into the hands 
of the Crown that this act of injustice and impolicy was 
redressed. 

Opium, 1830. —° In the attempt to adjust the finances of India, 
the decrease of allowances afforded a larger scope for exertion 
than the increase of revenue; but it was not overlooked. 
Opium has always presented a very elastic source of wealth 
to the Government of India. The scheme of raising a revenue 
from the manufacture of it originated with Warren Hastings, 
and was matured by Sir John Shore, through whose diligent 
efforts the purity of the drug was improved to such a degree 
that a chest with the Company’s trade mark and seal passed 
like a bank note, without question, in China and throughout 
the Eastern Archipelago. In the Gangetic provinces it was 
grown in Behar and Benares, under the restrictions of a close 
monopoly. It was also indigenous in Malwa, and, on the 
restoration of tranquillity to that rich and distracted province 
by the victories of Lord Hastings, the native capitalists eagerly 
embarked in the cultivation of an artic& which yielded colossal 
returns. The importation of Malwa opium into Bombay was 
strictly prohibited, but the interdict was evaded by conveying 
it across the desert to Kurrachee, in Sinde, and thence 
to the Portuguese ports of Diu and Daman on the western 
coasts, and, eventually, in vessels under Portuguese colours 
to China and the east. The profits of the Company’s monopoly 
were seriously affected by this competition, and various plans 
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were devised to check it, but they were chiefly remarkable for 
the absence of either wisdom or equity. The purchase of the 
whole crop in Malwa, which was adopted in one season, entailed 
a loss to the extent of more than half-a-crore of rupees. The 
restrictions, moreover, which it was sought to impose on the 
native states in Central India, regarding the culture of the poppy, 
were found to interfere unjustly with their igdependent action, 
and often to occasion serious conflicts. Lord William Bentinck 
put an end to the difficulty by establishing a system of licences 
for the direct conveyance of the opium from the provinces in 
Central India in which it was 1aised, to the port of Bombay, 
and a progressive revenue has thus been established, without 
annoyance either to prince or people. 

Rent-free The final and successful effort which was made 
Tenures, 1828. to recover the land revenue which had been aliena- 
ted from the state by fraudulent deeds, belongs to Lord 
William Bentinck’s administration, though the regulation itself 
was passed immediately before his arrival. The native go- 
vernments had been in the habit of making grants of land to 
individuals and to establishments, lay or ecclesiastical, free from 
the payment of rent; in other words, to bestow on them the 
public share of the produce of the lands. Some of these grants 
to charities and religious endowments were consecrated by 
time, but, generally, rent free tenures in the Deccan were 
resumed on every succession to the throne, and frequently 
more than once during the same reign. The same practice 
was common in Hindostan. Thus, the Nabob of Oude when 
constrained by Lord Wellesley in 1801 to commute his annual 
subsidy for a territorial cession, sought to compensate himself 
by resuming the grants which had thus been made by his 
predecessors. In the confusion occasioned by the disso- 
lution of the Mogul empire this royal prerogative was 
usurped by the governors of provinces, and sometimes by 
their subordinate officers. On assuming the management of 
the revenue the Council in Calcutta announced that all grants 
made previous to the acquisition of the Dewanee in 1765, should 
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be deemed valid; but as there existed no register of these 
titles, the zemindars, farmers, and revenue officers set to work 
unscrupulously to fabricate and to antedate them. A tenth 
of the public revenue appears thus to have been alienated from 
the support of the state during the infancy and inexperience 
of the Company’s administration. A vigorous native Govern- 
ment would havggsummarily resumed all such grauts, but the 
Regulations of 1793 simply reserved the right of imposing: the 
public assessment on them after their illegality had been 
established in a court of law. The laborious duty of conduct- 
ing these investigations was imposed on the Collector, and 
neglected. A more stringent Regulation was passed in 1819, 
which empowered him to call for written documents, to exa- 
mine witnesses, and to decide the validity of the title, with 
the approbation of the Board of Revenue, leaving the proprietor 
to make his appeal to the civil courts. But the Collector found 
himself thwarted at every step in the performance of this 
invidious task, by the mercenary officers of his own court, 
who were bribed by the holders of the lands, and he became 
lukewarm in the performance of it. Few cases were taken 
up, and the decisions of the courts on appeal were so dilatory 
and withal so contradictory, as to be equally unsatisfactory to 
the appellant and to Government. It became necessary, there- 
fore, either to relinquish altogether the pursuit of this lost 
revenue, or to adopt a more vigorous course to recover it. 
Accordingly, three weeks before the arrival of Lord William 
Bentinck, a Regulation, long remembered as III of 1828, was 
passed, by which special Commissioners, selected from the 
ablest and most experienced officers m the judicial service, 
were appointed to hear and determine appeals from the 
decisions of the Collectors, who were stimulated to greater 
activity under the influence of the new system. These ener- 
getic proceedings produced great dissatisfaction among those 
who were affected by the resumptions. *They pleaded that 
the difficulty of adducing evidence to establish the validity of 
their titles had increased with the lapse of time; that many 
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documents had disappeared through the humidity of the cli- 
mate and the ravages of the white ants, and that in the course of 
several generations, lands, though originally obtained by fraud, 
had been purchased, bond fide, and at an enhanced value, by 
their present proprietors. There can be no doubt that the 
resumption of these lands, or rather of the rent of them,—as 
the parties were in no cases dispossesse@, inflicted great 
unpopularity on the Government at the time, though by no 
means to the extent which has been assumed, but to affirm, 
13 some have done, that it was one of the leading causes of 
the great mutiny of the sepoys thirty years after, is one of 
the most gratuitous of assertions. The natives of the country, 
though they had been accustomed to submit meekly to the 
wholesale and indiscriminate resumption of such lands by the 
arbitrary will of their native princes, resented the resumptions 
when made by a foreign Government which had never been 
popular, and they arraigned its justice and moderation; but the 
irritation did not outlive the generation affected by them, and 
had passed out of memory long before the crisis of the mutiny 
arose. The addition made to the rent-roll of the state by 
this procedure, amounted to about thirty lacs of rupees a year, 
while the machinery of investigation cost eighty lacs. 

ea eis The political and military events of Lord William 
Insurrection, Bentinck’s administration were of minor importance 
ren compared with those of a previous or a succeeding 
period, when thrones and dynasties were overthrown, and the 
map of India was reconstructed. There was the usual amount 
of chronic turbulence among the border tribes on the various 
points of our extensive territory, but it did not affect the 
stability of the empire. The Cole insurrection, however, in- 
volved operations of some magnitude. The Coles, the Dangars, 
the Santals, and other cognate tribes, the aborigines of the 
country are believed to have receded before the conquering 
Hindoos into the Hills and fastnesses south-west of Bengal ; 
and in that wild region they have continued for ages to main- 
tain their primitive language, habits, and superstitions, as well 
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as their physical appearance and, in some cases, their wild 
independence. Their condition had been little affected by the 
political or religious revolutions in Hindostan. Of these forest 
tribes, some were under the loose authority of the Rajpoot 
zemindars who had gradually succeeded in oLtaining a footing 
in their country. Some of them lived by the chase, but 
others obtained « subsistence by the rude cultivation of the 
open and fertile tracts embosomed in their hills. The zemin- 
dars endeavoured to improve their revenues by settling a more 
industrious class of farmers from Bengal and Behar on the 
lands, but the interlopers became an object of intense hatred 
to the aborigines. The cumbrous Regulations of the Bengal 
Presidency had unhappily been introduced into the province, 
to the great annoyance both of the zemindars and the ryots. 
The general feeling of discontent occasioned by these proceed- 
ings was exasperated by the insolence and rapacity of the 
Bengalee underlings who had flocked in with the establishment 
of our institutions, and monopolized every office. In 1832, the 
whole country was in a state of insurrection. The vengeance 
of the Coles was directed against the zemindars who oppressed 
them, and more especially against the foreign settlers. Their 
fields were laid waste, their villages given up to the flames, and 
more than a thousand were put to death before it was possible 
to assemble troops. A considerable force of horse, foot, and 
artillery was sent into the province. The insurgents assembled 
in thousands, but were armed only with bows, arrows, and 
axes, and the military operations were confined to scouring 
the country, burning down the hamlets, and endeavouring to 
apprehend the leaders. There was no real opposition, but 
great slaughter; and as none of the Company’s officers were 
acquainted with the language of the Coles, not a few of them 
were cut down as they were thronging to the camp to implore 
mercy. All the tribes at length threw themselves on the con- 
sideration of the Government, and the tro8ps were withdrawn. 
A chief of the Choars, a kindred race in the neighbouring 
province of Manbhoom, rose in revolt immediately after, but 
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an overwhelming force, consisting of no fewer than four 
regiments of infantry, besides irregular horse, and some guns, 
was poured into the country and speedily extinguished the 
rebellion. It was not, however, without its countervailing ad- 
vantages. Lord William Bentinck was induced, in compassion 
to the people, to relieve them from the incubus of a code alto- 
gether unsuited to the simplicity of theirghabits, and he 
formed the districts into a non-regulation province, and placed 
it under the control of a Commissioner. 

Insurrection of Other insurrection attracted notice about the 
Teetoo Meer, same time from the singular circumstances of its 
mae occurrence within fifteen miles of Government 
House in Calcutta. Syud Ahmed, a Mahomedan reformer and 
fanatic, of whom further particulars will be given hereafter, 
had collected numerous disciples in Bengal, and more particu- 
larly in the district of Baraset. The superior sanctity they 
assumed, the intolerance they manifested towards the Ma- 
homedans who refused to join their sect, and their hostility to 
the Hindoos rendered them an object of general aversion, and 
some of their Hindoo zemindars had inflicted fines upon them. 
They made their appeal to the Magistrate, but the dilatory 
proceedings of his court exhausted their patience, and, under 
the direction of one Teetoo Meer, a Mahomedan mendicant, 
they took the law into their own hands. They proclaimed a 
religious war against the Hindoos, by the usual process of 
defiling a temple with the blood of a cow, and forcing its flesh 
down the throats of the brahmins, and constraining them to 
pronounce the formula of the Prophet’s creed. They then pro- 
ceeded to plunder and *burn down villages and factories, and 
to put to death all who ventured to oppose them. The émeute 
gained strength from two ineffectual efforts on the part of the 
Magistrate to quell it, and in the peaceful province of Bengal, 
which had not seen the smoke of an enemy’s camp for more 
then seventy yearss two regiments of infantry with a body of 
horse and some guns were summoned to the field. They came 
up with the insurgents near Hooghly ; a few rounds of grape 
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drove them into a stockade they had erected, where, contrary 
to all expectation, they defended themselves with great reso- 
lution for an hour, and put to death sixteen of their assailants. 
Many of the fanatics were slain, and the remainder made 
prisoners, and the insurrection subsided as rapidly as it had 
arisen. 
Annexation of  @/Ord William Bentinck’s administration was 
Cachar, 1832. marked by the addition of two principalities to the 
Company’s dominions, but of such insignificant extent as to 
escape observation and censure. The raja of the little pro- 
vince of Cachar in the hills on the north-east frontier of Bengal, 
had been rescued from the grasp of the Burmese in 1825, and 
restored to power. He was murdered in 1832, and, as he left 
no legitimate successor, Lord William Bentinck yielded to 
the general wish of the people, and gave them the benefit 
of the Company’s government. This unnoticed nook of the 
great empire has since acquired a commercial importance by 
the application of British capital and enterprise to its im- 
provement. The forests have been cleared, and the hills 
covered with tea plantations, on which large sums have been 
expended. 

The conquest and annexation of Coorg was the 
Reduetion and ; ° 
annexation of deliberate act of the most pacific of Governors- 
Coorg, 1834. General. This province lies on the Malabar coast, 
between Mysore and the sea, and comprises an area of about 
fifteen hundred square miles, no portion of which is less than 
three thousand feet above the level of the sea. The population 
is scanty, and the country itself had never been deemed of any 
importance; but circumstances have invested it with a peculiar 
interest. At the close of the last century, the raja was the 
most chivalrous character of his age in India, and defended his 
domains with such perseverance and gallantry against the 
overwhelming force of the Mysore rulers, as to obtain the 
hearty commendations of Lord Cornwalli8 and Lord Wellesley. 
From the latter he received the gift of a splendid sword, which 
was long preserved with pride among the family heir-looms. 
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His descendant, the princess Gourumna, came to England in 
company with her father, and embraced the Christian religion, 
the Queen standing her sponsor at the baptismal font. At 
the commencement of the war with Tippoo in 1791, it was 
deemed important by the British authorities to obtain a military 
position in Coorg, and a treaty was concluded with the raja, 
Vira Raja, which secured his assistance and tle resources of 
his country, and granted him the guarantee of his independence 
on the part of the British Government. The arrangement was 
concluded by Mr. Taylor, the Company’s agent at Tellicherry ; 
and such were the lax notions of religion which prevailed at 
the Madras Presidency in those days, that he took God, the sun, 
the moon, and the earth to witness the execution of the deed. 
The raja died in 1809 and was succeeded by his brother, 
who bequeathed the throne to his son Vira raja in 1820. Few 
princes, even in India, have ever exhibited a more atrocious 
example of cruelty and ferocity. His first act was to put to 
death all those who had thwarted his views before he came to 
the throne. To prevent the possibility of being superseded, 
he directed all his royal kinsmen, twelve in number, to be taken 
into the jungle and decapitated. He never scrupled to take 
the life of any one who was obnoxious to him, and he became 
the object of universal dread to his courtiers and his subjects. 
He manifested a peculiar hatred of the British Government, and 
prohibited all intercourse between his people and Englishmen, 
which had the effect of concealing his conduct from observation. 
In 1882, his sister and her husband fled for their lives, and re- 
vealed the tale of his barbarities to the British Resident at 
Mysore, who proceeded’ in person to the capital, and endea- 
voured, but without success, to bring the raja te reason. A 
native envoy was then sent to remonstrate with him, but he was 
seized and placed in confinement. The raja, at the same time, 
addressed letters to the Governor of Madras, and even to the 
Governor-General, couched in terms of extraordinary insolence, 
and organized his little force for a conflict with British power. 
Lord William Bentinck, finding him deaf to all admonition, 
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resolved to treat him as a public enemy, and issued a proclama- 
tion, recounting his cruelties and oppressions, and announcing 
that he had ceased to reign. <A force of about 6,000 men was 
directed to enter the country simultaneously from the east, 
west, north, and south, under the general command of Colonel 
Lindsay. Advancing from the eastward, he succeeded in pene- 
trating the int@icate and perilous defiles leading to the capital, 
where the mere interjection of felled trees from the neighbour- 
ing forest might have completely blocked up his path. He 
entered the capital and planted the British standard on its 
ramparts on the 6th April, 1834. But the Coorg troops 
resisted the divisions which were advancing into their country 
from other directions with the same energy and courage 
which had been exhibited in the defence of their independence 
against the veterans of Hyderand Tippoo. Two of the British 
columns were repeatedly repulsed by these gallant highlanders, 
and many officers and more than two hundred of the men fell 
beneath their weapons. If the generalship of the Coorg com- 
mander had corresponded with the valour of his men, the 
campaign might with ease have been protracted till the rains 
set in, in which case the British army would have been obliged 
to withdraw from a scene where disease would have annihilated 
their strength. But the raja was as cowardly as he was cruel, 
and surrendered to General Fraser, the political agent, who 
issued a proclamation, under the orders of the Governor- 
General, annexing the territory of Coorg to the Company’s 
dominions ‘“‘in consideration of the unanimous wish of the 
people.” The General was an officer on the Madras establish- 
ment, and he took on himself to humour the religious notions of 
the Hindoos by prohibiting the slaughter of kine throughout 
Coorg, though he was not ignorant that the British Govern- 
ment—except in the fatal instance of Rangoon—had invariably 
refused to sanction so preposterous a concession to native pre- 
judices. The country of Coorg was overlooked for more than 
twenty years, when it was discovered to be one of those 
mountain tracts suitable for the residence of Europeans and 
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the cultivation of coffee, and it has now become one of the 
most valuable and prosperous sections of the great national 
estate in India. 

Non-interference he policy of Lord William Bentinck in reference 
Policy, to the native states was regulated at first by the 
ee principle of non-interference, which was still in the 
ascendant in Leadenhall-street, and on which gome brief re- 
marks may not be redundant. For centuries, the idea of a 
paramount power in India had been so familiar to the native 
mind, that its existence came to be considered a matter of 
necessity. In his minute on the Bhurtpore crisis, Sir Charles 
Metcalfe had stated that the obligation to maintain the legal 
succession of the heir in that principality devolved on us 
as the supreme guardians of general tranquillity, law, and 
right in India. But the Court of Directors lost no time in repu- 
diating this doctrine, and laid positive and repeated injunctions 
on the Government of India to abstain from all interference 
with the native princes, beyond what was indispensable to 
secure the punctual payment of their respective tributes. The 
British Government in India was thus placed in the unseemly 
position of a powerful and importunate creditor, instead of that 
of a beneficent guardian; and its interference with the princes 
had all the appearance of being regulated by its own pecuniary 
interests, and not by any regard for the welfare of the country. 
During the early period of Lord William Bentinck’s government, 
his proceedings were shaped by the policy of the India House, 
of which he did not disapprove, and they form the least satis- 
factory portion of his administration. That policy was not, 
however, without an apparent justification, as a glance at the 
progress of events will show. 

eee To retain our standing in India, it was neces- 
our position  Sary to secure a position which should enable us 
in India, 1834. +o control the inherent elements of anarchy. There 
was no alternative between the decay and the aggrandizement 
of our power. If we had refused te advance we must have 
submitted to recede. This fact is clearly demonstrated in the 
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memorable remarks of Lord William Bentinck: ‘To the policy 
of Lord Wellesley succeeded other policy and other measures ; 
the renunciation of conquests. the abandonment of influence 
and power, the maintenance of a system strictly neutral, de- 
fensive, not interfering, pacific, according to the full spirit of 
that enactment declaring that ‘to pursue schemes of conquest 
and extension of, dominion in India, are measures repugnant 
to the wish, the honour, and the policy of the nation. The 
impossibility of adhering to this beautiful theory was soon 
manifested, and subsequent events have all shown that, 
however moderate our views, however determined we may 
be not to extend our limits, it has been utterly out of our 
power to stand still. Such have been the restless, plundering 
habits which belong to this great Indian society, such its very 
natural jealousy and apprehension of our power, that, after a 
series of unprovoked aggressions, Lord Hastings at last, in 
1817, brought to a completion that system of policy which the 
great genius and foresight of Lord Wellesley had originally 
planned, and would have probably accomplished twenty-five 
years before, had he remained in India.” But it was found that 
the system of subsidiary and tributary alliances, while it secured 
our supremacy, had an inevitable tendency to render the 
native Governments weak and oppressive. The native prince 
became indolent by trusting to strangers for security, and 
crue] and avaricious from the assurance that he had nothing to 
dread from the hatred of his subjects as long as his protection 
was guaranteed by our irresistible power. From time imme- 
morial the remedy for an oppressive government in India, when 
it had reached a point beyond the power of endurance, was a 
popular rebellion, the result of which was the subversion of 
the dynasty and the establishment of a new family on the 
throne. Any such remedy, however, was rendered absolutely 
impracticable by the presence of a British force, which supported 
the throne against every opponent, domestic as well as foreign. 
The dignity, the energy, and the capacity of the native princes 
withered under this parasitical connection with a paramount 
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power. The Court of Directors deemed it wise, if not also 
benevolent, to preserve these attributes of power, and to 
render the princes efficient instruments of Government. 
They considered that this object could be attained by a 
rigid system of non-interference in their affairs. But this 
theory was found as impracticable as the “beautiful theory ” 
of Mr. Dundas, in 1783, which denounced all g@xtension of the 
British dominions. During half-a-century, there was scarcely 
an instance of a prince, living under the safeguard of 
British protection, who rose above the debasing influences 
of the zenana, and showed any talent for governing. It 
was only when a native state happened to be blessed with 
the services of statesmen like Salar Jung, or Dinkur Rao, 
that the interference of the paramount power became re- 
dundant, except to defeat the intrigues for his dismissal. 
Circumstances were constantly arising to baffle this principle 
of non-interference. We found it often necessary to inter- 
pose our authority in a contest for the throne, or to prevent 
a course of action tending to produce a conflict of which we 
should have to bear the brunt. We were bound to correct 
a system of misrule which might lead to a failure of resources, 
and entail heavy responsibilities on us. Nor could we always 
forget that our protection of the prince from the indignation of 
his subjects, implied the obligation of protecting the subjects 
from the oppressions of the ruler. Therule of non-intervention 
was therefore, from the inexorable necessity of circumstances, 
almost as often in abeyance as in operation, and it was this 
vacillating policy during Lord William Bentinck’s administra- 
tion, which lowered the character, and diminished the useful- 
ness of the British Government. In some cases he refused to 
interfere where be might have prevented disorder and misery ; 
in others, he has been deemed to have interfered too far. 
At Gwalior, he declined to use his influence, and the state 
was brought to the verge of revolution and civil war. In 
Coorg, he extinguished the dynasty ; in the case uf Mysore, 
he assumed the government of the country. 
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Affaars of The kingdom of Mysore, it will be remembered, 
Mysore, 1799— was created out of the spoils of Tippoo by Lord 

Wellesley in 1799, and conferred on one of the 
descendants of the old royal family. This measure was stren- 
uously’ opposed at the time by Sir Thomas Munro, one of 
the most profound statesmen the Company’s service has 
ever produced. @He advised the partition of the whole of the 
conquered country between the Nizam and the Company He 
urged that the inhabitants had long been accustomed to the 
government of strangers; that they had no national spirit or 
antipathies to stir them up to resistance, and that they beheld 
a change of rulers with perfect indifference. He argued that 
no political advantage could be gained by dragging the de- 
scendant of the raja of Mysore from obscurity. ‘‘If,” he said, 
‘‘we had found a prince in captivity who had once enjoyed 
power, a proper regard for humanity, and the supposed pre- 
judices of the nation in favour of one who had once been their 
sovereign, would no doubt have pleaded strongly for his resto- 
ration; but no such motive now calls upon us to invest the 
‘present raja, a boy of six years old, with royalty ; for neither 
he nor his father, nor his grandfather, ever exercised or 
knew what it was; and long before the usurpation of Hyder, 
the rajas had been held as state prisoners by their delways 
or ministers. No attachment remains towards the family 
among the natives, for it has long*® been despised and for- 
gotten.” This communication did not reach Lord Wellesley 
till after he had made his arrangements for the elevation of 
the boy; but he did not hesitate to declare that “the territories 
thus placed under the nominal sovereignty of the raja of 
Mysvre constituted substantially an integral portion of our 
own dominions.” The treaty of cession was, therefore, made 
by the British Government alone, to the exclusion of the 
Nizam. It was, moreover, concluded with the raja personally, 
without that allusion to heirs and successors, which had been 
inserted in the treaties formed by Lord Wellesley with the 
Peshwa, the raja of Nagpore, the Nizam, and Sindia. This 
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significant omission in the case of Mysore was supplied, it has 
been said, by the clause which makes the treaty binding “as 
long as the sun and moon shall endure.” This expression is 
employed in cases where treaties were made expressly to include 
heirs and successors. That portion of the conquered territory 
which was assigned to the Nizam and the Company was to “be 
held in full right and sovereignty for ever,” gvhereas the raja 
of Mysore was simply “to possess the territory described.” 
It was clearly intended by Lord Wellesley to be a personal 
and not an hereditary fief. The power of resuming the grant 
of the kingdom was reserved in the 4th article of the treaty: 
‘¢ Whenever the Governor-General in Council shall have reason 
to apprehend a failure in the funds destined for the maintenance 
of the military force—seven lacs of pagodas a-year—he shall 
have full power and right either to introduce regulations and 
ordinances as he shall deem expedient for the internal manage- 
ment and the collection of the revenues of the country, or to 
assume and bring under the direct management of the servants 
of the Company such part or parts of the territory as shall 
appear to him necessary to render such funds efficient and 
available either in peace or war.” The object of this assump- 
tion was defined in the next article to be, not only “to secure 
the efficiency of the said military funds, but also to provide 
for the effective protection of the country, and the welfare of 
the people.” In his mefaorandum explanatory of these two 
articles, Lord Wellesley said, ‘‘ recollecting the inconvenience 
and embarrassment which have arisen to all parties concerned 
under the double Government and conflicting authorities in 
Oude, Tanjore, and the Carnatic, I resolved to restore to the 
Company the most extensive and indisputable powers of inter- 
position in the internal affairs of Mysore, as well as an 
unlimited right of assuming the direct management of the 
country.” The accent of Mysore was placed under the 
management of the renowned brahmin, Poornea, the minister 
ef Hyder and Tippoo, and he was supported by the able and 
active superintendence of Sir Barry Close, Mr. Webbe, and 
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Colonel Wilks. Under these favourable auspices the country 
flourished and a surplus of two crores of rupees was accumu- 
lated in the treasury. 

siataacrinles In 1811, the raja having attained his sixteenth 
the government, year, proclaimed his own majority, and, under the 
ove influence of his minions and flatterers, dismissed the 
faithful Poorneg and assumed the charge of the government 
himself. The Resident reported that he was utterly unfit 
for the management of the country by the instability and the 
infirmities of his character, his utter disregard of truth, and 
his entire subservience to the influence of favourites. The 
government steadily deteriorated during the twenty years in 
which he held the reins. The accumulations of Poornea were 
dissipated, and all the establishments of the state fell inte 
arrears. The administration became venal and corrupt; the 
highest offices were put up to sale; valuable crown lands were 
alienated, and new and grievous taxes were imposed. There 
was no security for property, and nothing worthy the name of a 
court of justice. This system of misrule was continued in spite 
of the admonitions of the Madras Government. Sir Thomas 
Munro, the Governor, paid a visit to Mysore in 1825, and, in 
a personal interview with the raja, gave him a deliberate 
warning that if the reform of the administration was not com- 
menced forthwith, the direct interference of the British Go- 
vernment would be unavoidable. This remonstrance produced 
a partial improvement, but the raja soon relapsed into his old 
habits of prodigality and extortion. The Resident at his 
court subsequently renewed these expostulations, but finding 
them altogether unavailing, ceased to press them. Unable 
any longer to support the oppressions of the raja’s administra- 
tion, the people broke into open revolt, and in 1830 one half 
the kingdom was in a state of insurrection. Adventurers from 
the southern Mahratta country, and not afew of the Mysore 
constabulary, joined the standard of the “insurgents and the 
peace and security of the Company’s territories and of the 
Deccan were placed in jeopardy. It became necessary to send 
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a large British force into the field to quell the rebellion. A 
proclamation was issued inviting the cultivators to come into 
the British camp and peacefully state their grievances, with the 
promise that they should be redressed. The natives reposed 
entire confidence in the British officers, but none in those of 
the raja, and the insurrection at length died out. 

Management of Lord William Bentinck then i@formed the raja 
be Government, that though tranquillity was for the presentrestored, 
1832. the British Government could not permit its name 
or its power to be identified with these acts of misrule, and 
was imperiously called on to supply an immediate and complete 
remedy. It became indispensable, therefore, with reference 
to the stipulations of the treaty, to interfere for the preserva- 
tion of the state of Mysore, and to save the various interests 
at stake from further ruin. To accomplish this object he 
deemed it necessary to transfer the entire administration of 
the country te the hands of British officers, paying over to the 
raja the sum stipulated in the treaty, a luc of star pagodas, 
and a fifth of the net revenue. Under the able and honest 
management of those functionaries the revenues have been 
improved to such an extent as to give the raja, from both 
sources, an income of about fourteen lacs of rupees a-year. 
This decisive measure of Lord William Bentinck received the 
entire approbation of the Court of Directors. The raja 
entreated that the administration might still be carried on in 
his name, but the Court directed that it should be conducted 
in the name and by the sole authority of the Company. Soon 
after, Lord William Bentinck appointed a commission, com- 
posed of officers of high standing in the service, to investigate 
the causes of the outbreak which had been quelled by the 
British army, and he gathered from their report that the 
representations of oppression had been overstated. From this, 
among other considerations, he was led to express a doubt 
whether the entire assumption of the country was in strict 
accordance with the terms of the treaty, and he proposed to 
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the Court to take over in perpetuity a portion of the country 
sufficient for the payment of the subsidy, and to restore the 
remainder to the raja, subject however, to the condition that 
if he neglected the Government, and suffered any gross and 
general oppression to be practised, the Company should be at 
liberty to resume this portion also. But the Court of Directors 
refused to sanc®@on the proposal, and decided that the assump- 
tion of the whole country was justified by the provisions of 
the treaty, and essential to the security of the people. The 
Ministry soon after confirmed and completed the arrangements 
by directing that the produce of Mysore should thenceforward 
be treated both in England and in India, as that of a British 
possession, and be relieved from the payment of differential 
duties. 

Bhopal, 1983-35. In the principality of Bhopal the policy of non- 
intervention led to anarchy and bloodshed, which a word from 
the paramount authority would at any moment have prevented. 
About eighteen months after the alliance with this state was 
concluded in 1818, the amiable and accomplished nabob was 
accidentally killed by a pistol shot, and his widow, Secunder 
Begum, a woman of high spirit and great ability, assumed the 
responsibilities of the government, with a Christian for her 
prime minister, and a Mahomedan and a Hindoo as his 
assistants. She affianced her daughter to her nephew and 
adopted him as the heir to the throne; but she was unwilling 
to part with any portion of her power, and not only delayed 
the celebration of the nuptials, but refused him any share in 
the government after he had attained his majority. He ap- 
pealed to Lord William Bentinck, who declined to interfere 
further than by insisting on the completion of the marriage. 
In the hope of strengthening her position she laid aside the 
restraints imposed on females by Asiatic custom, and held 
durbars without a screen, and appeared gn horseback with- 
out a veil, to the great scandal of her people. The young 
nabob, finding himself still denied all authority, made his 
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escape from the capital and began to collect partisans. The two 
parties appealed to arms, and an action was fought in which 
the young nabob was defeated and the leaders on both sides 
were killed. Lord William Bentinck had by this time quitted 
India, and his successor, Sir Charles Metcalfe, considering that 
the principle of non-interference had been carried to an ex- 
treme, offered the mediation of the Governmént; tranquillity 
was immediately restored. The Begum retired to a jageer, 
and the youth ascended the throne. His reign however was 
brief, and the succession devolved on his daughter, then six 
years of age, who was invested with the supreme authority at 
the usual age, and has continued to govern the principality 
to the present time with extraordinary talent and success. She 
took great delight in manly sports, and speared and shot with 
all the ardour of the keenest sportsman. She was in the habit 
of working ten and often twelve hours a-day ; she visited every 
district and attended minutely to the drill and discipline of her 
soldiers. She reformed her civil establishments, paid off the 
state debts, resettled her revenue, set up a new police, and 
organized a judicial system. Her energy is still the admiration 
of the country, and her administrative ability has seldom been 
surpassed in India. During the Mahratta and Pindaree war, 
her grandfather sold his jewels to maintain the contingent of 
troops with which he joined the British army. During the sepoy 
mutiny, the present Begum exhibited the ancient fidelity of her 
house to the British Crown, and she is the only Indian princess 
decorated with the Grand Cross of the “ Tllustrious Starof India.” 
Joudhpore, 1834. The same vacillating policy was exhibited in 
regard to the various principalities of Rajpootana, although 
the turbulent habits of the feudal nobles, and the vicious con- 
stitution of the government, rendered the interposition of the 
paramount power indispensable to their tranquillity. This will 
be illustrated by ageference to the transactions in Joudhpore 
and Jeypore. Maun Sing, the raja of Joudhpore, had been 
deposed by his ‘“ thakoors,” or feudatory chiefs, before the 
Pindaree war, on account of his insanity, real or feigned ; but 
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he recovered his power, if not his reason, in 1821, and imme- 
diately began to wreak his vengeance on them. A reconcilia- 
tion was effected by the Resident in 1824, but it was of brief 
duration. The raja determined to retain the lands he had 
agreed to restore to them, and commenced a new course of 
spoliation. The chiefs again appealed to the British Govern- 
ment, but the n@n-interference policy was now predominant, 
and they were driven to seek redress by their own efforts. 
They raised an army of 7,000 men, and advanced to the capital 
with the determination to depcse Maun Sing. He appealed in 
great alarm to Lord William Bentinck, who felt the necessity 
of interposition, and was disposed, for various reasons, to con- 
sider the case exceptional. The Resident was empowered 
to restore peace, which was effected with a stroke of the pen. 
But the insane violence of the raja’s character broke forth 
afresh, and he had the temerity to insult the Governor-General 
by refusing, on a frivolous pretext, to attend the great durbar 
of all the Rajpoot chieftains, which was held at Ajmere in 
1831. He allowed his tribute to fall into arrears; he gave 
encouragement to the robber tribes of the desert, and refused to 
apprehend the thugs, or to surrender the malefactors, who 
sought refuge in his country. A large army was, therefore, 
ordered to march into Marwar to bring the raja to reason, but 
the mere demonstration of force was found to be sufficient, and 
he hastened to send a deputation with his humble submission. 
The Rathores—the designation of this tribe—were accustomed 
to boast of the “hundred thousand swords ” with which they 
nad supported the throne of Akbar, and of the resistance they 
had offered for three years to Aurungzebe. But they quailed 
before the majesty of British power, and the raja’s envoys 
meekly enquired what occasion there could be for an army 
when a single constable would have been sufficient to convey 
the commands of the Governor-General. Every demand was 
at once conceded. 

Jeypore, 1835. During the minority of the raja of Jeypore, his 
mother acted as regent, and resigned herself to the counsels of 
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Jotaram, a banker of the Jain sect. The haughty nobles ex- 
pelled the money changer from the post of minister, and installed 
one of their own number, Bhyree Saul, a connection of the royal 
family. The regent mother embraced every opportunity of 
thwarting his measures and throwing the government into 
confusion, in the hope of embroiling him with the British 
authorities, and at length obtained the permission of Sir David 
Ochterlony to recall Jotaram. The nobles resented the indig- 
nity of having their reuowned state subjected to the control of 
bankers and women, and acivil war appeared inevitable, when 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, who had succeeded Sir David, proceeded 
in person to Jeypore, and convened a meeting of the chiefs. 
The majority of them were found to favour the views of the 
regent ranee, and her authority was accordingly guaranteed 
with liberty to choose her own minister. A grand durbar 
was held, and the young raja, seated on the lap of Sir Charles, 
received the homage of the Jeypore nobility. Jotaram became 
the head of the administration, but it speedily fell into confu- 
sion. The revenues were misappropriated, the troops remained 
unpaid and became insubordinate, and the tribute to the Com- 
pany was allowed to run into arrears. The Jain pursued the 
nobles who had opposed him with great vindictiveness, and a 
general spirit of disaffection pervaded the country. Anappeal 
was made to Lord William Bentinck, to terminate the disorders 
of the state by the supreme authority of the British Govern- 
ment, but he refused to interfere. Hmboldened by this repty, 
Jotaram attempted to confiscate the estates of Bhyree Saul. 
The regent ranee died soon after, having held the reins of 
power for ten years. Her death was followed, in 1835, by that 
of the raja, but not without such strong suspicions of poison 
that the minds of men became inflamed against Jotaram, and 
he‘’was obliged to tender his resignation. The British Govern- 
ment accepted the guardianship of the infant heir, and the 
political agent who was sent to the capital was just in time to 
prevent a conflict between the party of the exasperated nobles 
and of Jotaram. The banker was diecteld to remove to a 
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distance from the capital, and as he attributed his disgrace to 
the Resident, he, or his partisans, hired men to assassinate him. 
He was assailed and wounded as he was leaving the durbar, 
and barely escaped with his life, but his assistant, Mr. Blake, 
was barbarously murdered in the streets. This attempt to 
apply the principle of non-interfereuce to Jeypore kept the 
country in commé@tion fora long period, and eventually resulted 
in the appointment of a British agent to reside at the court, and 
in the establishment of a stringent control over the affairs of 
the state. 

Oude, 1831-34. | The most strenuous efforts had been made by 
successive Governors-General, Lord Wellesley, Lord Minto, 
and Lord William Bentinck, to prevail on the king of Oude to 
reform the administration of his country, but with little appear- 
ance of success. The king who was seated on the throne 
during Lord William Bentinck’s government, had been brought 
up in the zenana, and possessed no aptitude for business; his 
ideas were altogether effeminate and puerile, and his life was 
devoted to indulgence. He entertained the deepest aversion 
to his father’s able minister, and would have taken his life but 
for the protection of the Resident, Mr.—afterwards Sir 
Herbert—Maddock. Inan able and exhaustive report upon the 
state of the country, Mr. Maddock represented it as in a state 
of decay. There was no security either for life or property, 
and the administration presented a constant scene of violence 
and oppression; scarcely a day passed in which he did not 
hear from his own residence in Lucknow the booming of ar- 
tillery employed in the siege of forts, or in the coercion of 
zemindars, who never paid their rents without compulsion. 
The character of the native Government of Oude had, how- 
ever, become the subject of party feelings, and there were 
not wanting men who maintained that it was cultivated like 
a garden, and presented a flourishing appearance. But Lord 
William Bentinck in his despatch to the India House, assured 
the Court that the representations of Mr. Maddock were cor- 
roborated by the testimony of all the officers civil or military 
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who had traversed the province, and that during his own 
journey from Lucknow to Rohilcund the whole country ex- 
hibited a melancholy picture of desolation and misery. Some 
of his predecessors had questioned the right of the British 
Government to interfere with the administration of the country, 
but he considered it the bounden duty of the Company to 
interpose for the protection of the wretcheds inhabitants, and 
constrain the king to puta stop to the arbitrary and tyrannical 
proceedings of his officers. He accordingly proceeded to 
Lucknow in 1831 and transmitted a written communication to 
the king, in which he insisted on the adoption of reforms, and 
distinctly announced that if he continued to withhold them, 
the entire management of the country would be taken over by 
the British Government, as in the cases of Tanjore and the 
Carnatic, and an annuity assigned for the support of the royal 
family. 

Hakim Before this remonstrance was delivered, the 
Mehdi, 1834. king had reappointed Hakim Mehdi to the post 
of minister. This extraordinary man was the son of a Persian 
gentleman of Sheraz, who emigrated to India in search of 
political employment, and entered the service of Oude, in which 
he rapidly rose to distinction. He was one of the ministers who 
in 1801 vigorously but ineffectually opposed the cession of terri- 
tory demanded by Lord Wellesley. He identified the prosperity 
of his adopted country with his own happiness, and devoted 
his splendid talents to the improvement of the administration, 
though thwarted at every step by his sovereign. During 
successive reigns he had amassed a princely fortune, which he 
expended with unbounded generosity in the town of Rampoora 
in the British territories, to which he had retired. It was 
gracefully remarked of him that the poorest man never entered 
his house without a welcome, or departed without relief. His 
liberality was not gonfined to his own neighbourhood. In the 
remote region of Cashmere, he contributed bountifully to rebuild 
a town, on hearing that it had been overthrown by an earth- 
quake. There was no ostentation in his charity and no bigotry 
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in his creed. Lord William Bentinck pronounced him one of 
the ablest men in India, and as a revenue administrator un- 
surpassed by any officer, European or native. Having resumed 
charge of the government of Oude, he introduced important 
reforms with a vigorous hand; he reduced the amount of the 
assessments, organized a police, and established courts of 
justice. He retrer®hed the profligate expenditure of the zenana, 
curtailed the allowances of the parasites who thronged the 
court, and had the courage to reduce the lavish stipends of the 
king’s uncles. But he was too radical a reformer for the 
meridian of Oude. The ear of the king was filled with com- 
plaints and calumnies, and he began to withdraw his confidence 
from his able and virtuous minister. Hakim Mehdi im- 
plored the support of the British Government, pleading the 
terms of the treaty of 1801, which bound the Nabob Vizier 
“to advise with and act in conformity to the counsel of the 
Company’s officers,” and he maintained that they were under 
a solemn obligation to afford it. But Lord William Bentinck, 
acting upon the principle of non-intervention, refused to make 
use of his authority, and the king soon after dismissed the 
minister, on the frivolous pretence that he had used disrespect- 
ful language towards his mother, and had insulted the portrait 
of his father. In a despatch which the Court of Directors sent 
to Calcutta in the early period of Lord William Bentinck’s ad- 
ministration on the subject of Oude, they remarked that “ had 
it not been for their connection with the country, although 
misrule might have attained as great a height, it would not 
have been of equal duration. It was the British Government 
which, by a systematic suppression of all attempts at resist- 
ance, had prolonged this disorganization, which became 
permanent when the shortsightedness and rapacity of a semi- 
barbarous government was armed with the military strength 
of a civilized one.” In reply to Lord William Bentinck’s 
minute representing the deplorable condition to which the 
country had been reduced, and the heavy responsibility which 
was thus entailed on the Company, they authorized him at 
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once to assume the government of Oude, if circumstances 
should appear to him to render it necessary. But, under the 
menace which Lord William Bentinck had formally adminis- 
tered to the king, and under the influence of some of Hakim 
Melidi’s reforms, the country began to present an improved 
appearance. The Governor-General, moreover, when he re- 
ceived the order of the Court to take over éhe administration 
of the country, was on the eve of quitting India, and he con- 
tented himself with communicating the substance of their 
instructions to the king, and with intimating to him that the 
execution of this order would be suspended in the hope that a 
spontaneous adoption of improvements would render it alto- 
gether unnecessary. 

Sindia, 1833. No event of any moment occurred at the court 
of Sindia after the conclusion of the Mahratta war in 1818, in 
which he alone escaped the fate of the other princes, and 
retained his possessions and his power. He expired in peace 
and honour at Gwalior on the 21st March, 1827, at the age of 
forty-seven, having reigned thirty-four years. During this 
long and eventful period, he had witnessed a stupendous 
revolution of political power in India. At his accession, 
the Mahratta empire had reached the zenith of its glory, 
and he was the most powerful member of that great common- 
wealth, as well as the most influential and important chief in 
India,—-second in military strength and resources only to the 
Company. At the time of his death, the Mahratta empire 
was extinct; the Peshwa, a captive, though treated with all 
the honours of royalty, and his kingdom, a British province. 
The Guickwar, the Nizam, Holkar, and the raja of Nagpore 
were clivested of all political power, and controlled by subsidiary 
armies, and he himself was entirely subordinate to British 
authority. On his death-bed, he sent for Major Stewart, the 
Resident, and in reference to the future government of his 
kingdom, said * I wish you to do whatever you think proper.” 
He left no son, and had invariably refused to adopt one. His 
widow, Baeza-bye, without whose advice he is said never to 
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have formed any determination, was the daughter of the famed 
Sirjee Rao Ghatkay, the most accomplished villain of his age. . 
She was a woman of imperious disposition, masculine character, 
and inordinate ambition. She inherited all the violence of her 
father’s temper, but was not like him either cruel or vindictive. 
She was constrained by the voice of the chiefs to adopt ason, 
and her choiceefell on Junkojee, a near relative of her 
deccased husband, but, in the hope of prolonging her own 
authority, she neglected his education, and studiously withheld 
from him all those advantages which might prepare him for 
his important station. To every remonstrance on this viola- 
tion of her duty she replied, ‘‘no one ever wished to qualify 
another for the exercise of that power which he himself wished 
to retain.” Fretting under the restraints which she continued 
to impose upon him after he had attained his majority, he 
appealed to Lord William Bentinck, who relaxed the principle 
of non-interference to the extent of insisting on his being 
furnished with a separate seal, with which every public com- 
munication addressed to the British Government was to be 
authenticated. But he was still kept under the most galling 
control within the precincts of the palace, from which he at 
length succecded in making his escape. He took refuge with 
the Resident, through whose mediation a reconciliation was 
effected, though not without great difficulty. Soon after this 
event, Lord William Bentinck visited Gwalior, when both 
parties pressed their claims on his attention, but he declined 
to afford any authoritative expression of his wishes, and 
advised the raja to be content with his present position, 
and await the course of events. The belligerents were, in 
fact, left by the Governor-General to their own exertions; 
the bye to retain her power as long as she was able, and 
the raja to wrest it from her whenever he could. The 
breach was thus widened, and the raja, having at length 
gained over some of the disciplined batt&lions, beleaguered 
the palace on the 10th July, 1833. The bye, alarmed 
for her personal safety, fled to her brother, Hindoo Rao, and 
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summoned the Resident to her assistance, but he declined to 
attend her. She then called up one of the brigades and was pro- 
ceeding towards the Residency, when she was met by a body 
of the young raja’s troops, and a deadly conflict would have 
ensued if the Resident had not hastened to the spot and inter- 
posed to prevent it. The interference of the supreme Govern- 
ment now became imperative, and the Resident received 
instructions to exercise his power and influence to compose these 
differences, and to prevent a civil war. He endeavoured to 
ascertain the state of public feeling, and finding the chiefs and 
other influential men of the durbar anxious to support the cause 
of the raja, threw the weight of his authority into that scale, 
and Junkojee received a letter from the Governor-General 
congratulating him on his accession to the throne. The bye 
was permitted to retire with the wealth she had accumulated to 
Agra, only sixty-five miles from Gwalior, but as she continued 
to disturb the peace of the country by her incessant intrigues, 
she was required to remove to Furruckabad, where she en- 
camped with an army of followers. At the instance of the 
Governor-General, the Government of Gwalior agreed to allot 
her a large annuity, on condition of her retiring to her jageer in 
the Deccan, and the rapid desertion of her retainers constrained 
her, however reluctantly, to accede to these terms. 

ve While the Government of India thus adopted 

ret symptoms a ae : ; 

of Russophobia, the principle of non-interference in reference to the 
eee states of India which were dependent on it for 
support and guidance, attempts were made to establish a con- 
nection with the independent states beyond the Company’s 
territories. ‘The cycle of alarm had come round again. In 
1808, Napoleon had obtained a paramount influence at the court 
of Persia, and was supposed to entertain designs on India, which 
the Government in London sought to counteract by forming 
alliances with Persia, Cabul, and Lahore. Russia had now 
secured the same ascendency in Persia which the French had 
formetly enjoyed, and vas believed to cast a hostile glance at 
the Company’s dominions in India. The Government therefore 
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deemed it advisable to open up the navigation of the Indus, 
and obtain a commanding influence on that river, by forming 
defensive alliances with the independent princes on its banks, 
the Ameers of Sinde, the Khan of Bhawulpore, and Runjeet 
Sing. 

To elucidate the intercourse now established with 
Progress of : 2 ae 
Runjeet Sng, Run jéet Sing, it is necessary to resume the nar- 
1808-1822. yative of his progress since the mission of Mr. 
Metcalfe in 1809. His government was founded on the prin- 
ciple of conquest, which became the vital element of its growth. 
Ambition is inherent in all Asiatic powers, but with Runjeet 
Sing the increase of territory was the one object of his life, 
and the improvement of his army, and the acquisition of 
the sinews of war, absorbed his attention to the neglect of 
every other branch of government. To restrain his army from 
turning’ upon himself and creating internal disturbances, it 
was kept in constant employ. Scarcely a year passed without 
some military expedition, and his troops were assembled for 
action at the close of the rains with the regularity of the 
season. 
- The wealth and energies of the Punjab were 

eform of his ors . : 

Army. concentrated on military objects. This system was 
exactly suited to the martial character of the Sikh population, 
whom it furnished with congenial occupation, and likewise 
gratified with the submission of province after province to the 
supremacy of the Khalsa, as well as with the means of acquir- 
ing wealth. Glory and plunder thus became the chief sources of 
their fidelity to the crown. Runjeet Sing had been struck with 
the discipline and effiviency of the small escort of sepoys which 
accompanied Mr. Metcalfe in 1809, when they successfully 
repelled an assault of the Sikh fanatics, of whom he himself 
stood in awe, and he immediately commenced the formation 
of regular battalions on the model of thesCompany’s army, 
by means of deserters whom he allured from its ranks. His 
soldiers at first manifested great reluctance to abandon their 
old national mode of fighting on horseback with matchlocks, 
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for which they had long been renowned through India; but 
Runjeet Sing succeeded in overcoming it by the encouragement 
of higher pay, by incessant attention to their drill and equip- 
ment, and by going through the military exercises in person. 
Through these unremitting exertions the Sikhs were at length 
converted into regular infantry soldiers, and admirable artillery- 
men, and contracted the Indian feeling of ador&ion of their guns. 


Saat ata of Runjeet Sing, having completed the subjugation 
unjeet Sing, 5 ; ; 
igloos. . of all the Sikh chieftains who were once his equals, 


and brought the whole of the Punjab under one dominion, led 
his army in 1810 against Mooltan, which was still bound by 
allegiance to the throne of Cabul, but he was obliged to content 
himself with the exaction of two lacs of rupees. Three years 
later he entered into a convention with Futteh Khan, the vizier 
of Cabul, for a joint expedition to Cashmere, but the vizier 
outstripped his army, and having obtained possession of the 
principality, refused to share it with his ally. While the 
Afghan troops were thus employed in Cashmere, Runjeet Sing 
surreptitiously obtained possession of the district and fort of 
Attock on the Indus, esteemed the eastern key of Afghanistan. 
A. battle ensued, in which Futteh Khan was completely over- 
powered, and the authority of Runjeet Sing was permanently 
extended up to that river. Soon after, Shah Soojah, the exiled 
monarch of Cabul, who had been for some time a captive in 
Cashmere, was persuaded to seek refuge with Runjeet Sing. 
He brought with him the far-famed diamond, the Koh-i-noor, 
or mountain of light, which, according to the Hindoo legends, 
originally belonged to the Pandoos, the mythological heroes of 
the Muhabharut. In the last century it was the chief orna- 
ment of the celebrated peacock throne of Delhi, which was 
carried away with other trophies by Nadir Shah, in 1789. On 
the murder of that prince and the plunder of his tents, Ahmed 
Shah Abdalee obtgined possession of it, and it descended with 
his throve to his grandson, Shah Soojah. He was now within 
the power of Runjeet Sing, who was equally avaricious of 
jewels and of horses, and who subjected the Shah and his 
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family for several days to the torture of hunger, till he sur- 
rendered the gem. Runjeet Sing was anxious to avail himself of 
the name of the Shah for his own designs, and not only detained 
him in close custody but treated him with the greatest indignity. 
He succeeded at length in eluding the vigilance of his guards, 
and made his escape in disguise to Loodiana, where the British 
Government genegously allowed him a pension of 50,000 rupees 
a-year. In 1818, Runjeet Sing led his army a second time 
against Mooltan, and, after a futile siege of four months, 
obtained possession of the citadel by a happy accident, through 
the temerity of one of his fanatic soldiers. It was in this year 
that Futteh Khan, the vizier of Mahomed Shah, the ruler of 
Cabul, whose energy and talent alone had kept the Afghan 
monarchy from dissolution, was first blinded and then barbar- 
ously murdered by the execrable Kamran, the heir apparent of 
the throne. Mahomed Azim, the governor of Cashmere, and 
one of the twenty brothers of Futteh Khan, hastened to Cabul 
with a large army to avenge his death. The king was obliged 
to fly to Herat, the only province which now remained to him of 
all the vast possessions of the Abdalee dynasty, and the Baruk- 
zyes, Futteh Khan’s tribe, became supreme in Afghanistan. 
Runjeet Sing took advantage of the confusion of the times 
to obtain possession of Peshawur, the capital of the Afghan 
province lying between the Khyber pass and the Indus, but 
it was speedily recovered by the Afghans. The loss, how- 
ever, was more than compensated bv the conquest of Cashmere 
in the following year, with which he was so elated, as to 
celebrate it by illuminating Lahore and Umritsir for three 
successive nights. During the next two years his army was 
employed in wresting from the throne of Cabul the Derajat, or 
strip of territory, about 300 miles in length, lying between the 
right bank of the Indus and the Soliman range, and stretching 
down southwards to the borders of Sinde. 

Artivalef the 22 March, 1822, two of the*French officers of 
French Officers, Napoleon’s army, Colonel Allard and Colonel Ven- 
a tura, who had left Europe on the restoration of 

111. D 
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the Bourbons, and had subsequently obtained employment 
under the king of Persia, made their way through Candahar 
and Cabul to Lahore, and after some hesitation, were received 
into the service of Runjeet Sing. The sikh soldiery were 
distinguished by their indomitable courage, their alert obedience, 
and their endurance of fatigue. They were animated by a 
strong feeling of national enthusiasm, strengjthened by a high 
religious fervour, every regiment having its own grunthee, or 
expounder of the sacred book, a copy of which was usually 
deposited near the regimental colours. Runjeet Sing had 
already succeeded iv bringing his army up to a high standard 
of efficiency by his personal exertions, and by constant em- 
ployment in expeditions in which they were accustomed to 
victory. From these French officers, and from Generals 
Court and Avitabile who followed them, that army now 
received the further improvement of European discipline and 
tactics, though not without exciting murmurs of discontent 
among the old Sikh officers, who resisted all innovations 
under the plea that they had conquered Cashmere, Peshawur 
and Mooltan without any of these new fangled manceuvres. 
Under the instruction of these officers the Sikh army became 
more effective and powerful than even the battalions which 
De Boigne had created for Sindia, and Raymond forthe Nizam. 
Thus, the important design, which was sedulously pursued 
by Lord Wellesley, of breaking up the armies of native 
princes disciplined by European officers, and of providing in 
treaties against the renewal of the system, was completely 
frustrated. In a kingdom which could scarcely be said to have 
an existence during his administration, an army trained and 
commanded by European skill, more formidable than any of 
those which had created anxiety in his mind, arose on our 
northern frontier, within two hundred miles of Delhi. 

BattleofNoushera, Ln March, 1823, Runjeet Sing advanced against 
4th March, 1823. Peshawur with aa army of 24,000 men, and was 
met at Noushera by a bndy of Eusufzye highlanders not exceed- 
ing 5,000, who had raised the cry of a religious war against the 
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infidel Sikhs. The Sikh fanatics—the Akalees, or immortals—~ 
were thus brought into conflict with the Mahomedan fanatics, 
and the Sikhs were completely defeated with the loss of their 
leader. Fresh troops were brought up, and two charges of 
cavalry were made, but repulsed by the Mahomedans, who 
were not dislodged from their position before night-fall, not- 
withstanding the @tmost efforts of Runjeet Sing. This battle 
became memorable from the fact that a body of mouutaineers 
and villagers, without any support from regular troops, but 
frantic with religious fanaticism, succeeded in baffling the 
exertions of more than four times their own number of the 
well-trained and disciplined Sikh troops. Runjeet Sing was 
ultimately left master of the field, and sacked Peshawur and 
plundered the country up to the mouth of the Khyber. His 
troops, however, had a superstitious aversion to any expedition 
beyond the Indus, and he did not consider it prudent, at the 
time, to occupy a province which would entail harassing duties 
on his soldiers, without contributing anything to his treasury. 
It was accordingly left in the hands of Yar Mahomed, the 
brother of Dost Mahomed, on the simple condition of his pay- 
ing tribute to Lahore. In 1827, the tranquillity of the province 
was disturbed by Syud Ahmed, a Mahomedan fanatic, who was 
a petty Officer of horse ten years before, in the service of Ameer 
Khan, the Patan freebooter, and on receiving his discharge 
when the army was broken up, turned reformer and pretended 
to have special revelations from heaven. By denouncing the 
irregularities which had crept into the Mahomedan ritual, and 
professing to restore the creed to its original simplicity and 
purity, he kindled into a flame that feeling of fanaticism 
which is always inherent in a Mussulman population. During 
a visit to Calcutta in 1822, he made many disciples, and then 
proceeded on a pilgrimage to Mecca, the centre of Mahomedan 
unity, and the perennial fountain of Mahomedan enthusiasm. 
He returned from the tomb of the prophet withfeelings still more 
excited, and proceeding to Afghanistan proclaimed a religious 
war against the Sikhs. In 1827, he raised the green standard 
¥ bp 2 
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of Islam in the Eusufzye mountains, and came down on 
Peshawur, but was defeated with ease by the disciplined 
battalions of Runjeet Sing. Two years after he repeated the 
invasion, when Yar Mahomed, who held the province under 
Runjeet Sing, was overcome and slain, but the opportune 
arrival of General Ventura dispersed the fanatics and 
saved Peshawur. In 1830, Syud Ahmed, attacked Sultan 
Mahomed, to whom Peshawur had been granted as a fief 
by Runjeet Sing, and drove him out of the province, whieh 
was occupied by his followers. Elated with his success he 
proclaimed himself Caliph, and struck coin in the name of 
‘¢ Ahmed the Just, the Defender of the Faith,” and not only 
demanded a tithe of all their property from the Eusufzyes, but 
began to interfere in their matrimonial arrangements. The 
rude inhabitants of the mountains resisted this assumption of 
authority, and expelled him from the country, when he retreated 
to Cashmere, where he was overtaken by the troops of Runjeet 
Sing and killed in May, 1831,—six months before his followers 
rose in insurrection, at a distance of fifteen hundred miles, in 
the neighbourhood of Calcutta. 

eee In 1827, Lord Amherst took up his residence at 
ane Buaiest ~~ Simla which has now become a great and popular 
horses, 1827— Sanitarium. It lies within a hundred and fifty miles 
meen of Lahore, and Runjeet Sing embraced this oppor- 
tunity of sending a complimentary mission, together with a 
magnificent tent of shawls for the King of England, which 
was duly presented to His Majesty by the Governor-General 
on his return to England. Runjeet Sing had a strong passion 
for horses, and thought little of despatching a military expedi- 
tion to secure any of extraordinary beauty of which he might 
happen to receive information. Lord Ellenborough, who was 
then President of the Board of Control, resolved to present him 
in return with a team of stalwart English dray horses, and 
to make the conveyance of them the ostensible motive of 
exploring the Indus. That river was then not more known 
than in the days of Alexander the Great, and all our 
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knowledge of it was derived from the authors of antiquity. 
Instead, therefore, of despatching the horses by the more 
obvious route of the Ganges, it was determined to send them 
up the Indus, and to make an attempt at the same time to 
establish friendly relations with the chiefs on its banks. On 
the arrival of the horses at Bombay, Sir John Malcolm selected 
Lieutenant—afterevards Sir Alexander—Burnes to take charge 
of the mission, a duty for which he was peculiarly fitted by 
his knowledge of the native languages and character, his 
intelligence, and his ambition. Sir John also furbished up 
one of his old state carriages, to be presented, along with the 
Sinde, 1830. horses to the ruler of the Punjab. At the mouth 
of the Indus Lieutenant Burnes entered the territory of 
Sinde which had become tributary to Cabul, on the decay of 
the Mogul empire, but was subjugated in 1786 by the 
Talpooras, a tribe from Belochistan, beyond the Indus. The 
conquering chiefs, who were designated the Ameers of Sinde, 
partitioned the country among themselves, and an indepen- 
dent prince presided over each of its three divisions. Like all 
new dynasties in India they had been incessantly engaged 
in encroaching on the territories “of their neighbours, the 
Afghans and the Rajpoots, and had at length succeeded in 
extending their sovereignty over a hundred thousand square 
miles. From their first establishment in the government of 
the country they had manifested an inveterate jealousy of 
the English, and rigidly prohibited all intercourse with them, 
as the most effectual means of securing their own inde- 
pendence. They had broken up the Company’s factory which 
they found established at the ancient emporium of Tatta, and 
treated with invariable insolence every envoy sent to them 
from Bombay. The arrival of Lieutenant Burnes with the 
avowed design of traversing the length of the country was 
considered an event of evil omen, and one Belochee chief, as 
the mission advanced up the river, exclaimed “The mischief 
is done; the English have seen our country.” The Ameer 
of Hyderabad, the capital of lower Sinde, exhibited great 
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hostility to Lieutenant Burnes, who was subjected to gross 
indignity, and twice constrained to retire from the country. 
The energetic remonstrance of Colonel Pottinger, the Resident 
in the neighbouring British province of Cutch, at length pro- 
cured him a suitable reception at that court, and the means of 
transporting his convoy up the Indus. 

4 On quitting Sinde he enter¢1 the territories of 
eut. Burnes . 
at Lahore, the khan of Bhawulpore, who welcomed him with 
a much cordiality, and exhibited with a feeling of 
pride-the testimonials which Mr. Elphinstone had given his 
grandfather, on his way to Cabul in 1809. The principality 
of Bhawulpore was limited in extent and far from fertile. 
Runjeet Sing had despoiled the prince of all his territory 
north of the Sutlege and would long since have absorbed the 
remainder, but for the restrictions of the Metcalfe treaty 
of 1809. On entering the Punjab, Lieutenant Burnes was 
met by the officers deputed to wait on him and escorted 
through the country with great pomp, and received at the 
court with ostentatious courtesy. Runjeet Sing gave him 
a warm embrace as he entered the durbar, and on the produc- 
tion of the letter with which he said he had been entrusted 
by the minister of the King, his master, touched the seal 
with his forehead, while the whole court rose to honour it. 
In this communication Lord Ellenborough stated that the 
King of England, knowing that his highness was in possession 
of the most beautiful horses of the most celebrated breeds in 
Asia, had thought that it might be agreeable to him also to 
possess horses of the most remarkable breed of Europe, and that 
his Majesty witnessed with sincere satisfaction the good under- 
standing which had for so many years subsisted, and which 
God ever preserve, between the British Government and his 
highness. While the letter was read a salute of twenty-one 
guns was fired from each of sixty pieces of cannon drawn up 
for the occasion. © During his residence at Lahore, Lieutenant 
Burnes was treated not only with distinguished honour in 
public, but with great personal kindness both by the genial 
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chief himself, and by all his officers, European and native. 
He then proceeded to Simla, where Lord William Bentinck 
was residing, and submitted the information he had collected 
respecting the commerce, the politics, and the military 
strength and organization of the provinces he had traversed. 
The Governor-General was highly gratified with the talent, 
zeal, and enterpgze which he had exhibited in his arduous 
task, and directed him to return to Bombay through 
Afghanistan, Balkh, and Bokhara, and to explore the routes 
and resources of these unknown regions. 

= pees The greatness of Runjeet Sing had been steadily 

ower of Runjeet 

Sing, 1831. on the increase for twenty years, and the power 
he had now attained exceeded that of any of the native princes 
who had successively succumbed to the strength of our arms. 
The small body of cavalry, armed only with matchlocks, which 
was bequeathed to him by his father, had been gradually im- 
proved and expanded into a grand army, which, including the 
contingents of his jageerdars, consisted of no less than 82,000 
men, animated by the successes of a dozen campaigns, and 
in part, disciplined and commanded by European officers. His 
artillery consisted of 376 guns, and an equal number of swivels. 
His annual revenue was estimated at two crores and a half of 
rupees, and he had accumulated ten crores in the vaults of the 
fortress of Govindgur, which he had erected in the neighbour- 
hood of Umritsir, to curb the Akalees, the armed and fanatic 
guardians of that national shrine. Though unable to read or 
write, the habit of listening to papers in Persian, Punjabee, 
and Hindee, had given him great facility in comprehending 
whatever was brought before him by the able secretaries 
whom he had selected with great judgment, and who were 
obliged to be in attendance, by night as well as by day. He 
was the most extraordinary man of the age between Constan- 
tinople and Pekin, and with the command of such an army 
and such resources as he had created, and With the animation 
of a lofty spirit of ambition, would doubtless have founded 
another empire in Hindostan, but for the treaty dictated by 
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Mr. Metcalfe in 1809, which confined him to the right bank of the 
Sutlege. It was this restriction which constrained him to direc 
his views of aggrandizement to other quarters. He had accord 

ingly conquered Cashmere and the territories to the north o 
it up to the confines of Tartary; he had rendered Peshawu: 
tributary, and extended his power up to the Khyber pass. 
Across the Indus he had taken possessiom of the Derajat, 
which brought him to the borders of Sinde, on which he cast 
The Khalea, longing eye. But though he had reached the 
1831 summit of power, and was absolute throughout 
the Punjab, he never arrogated the invidious distinction of an 
independent sovereign, but both in speech and writing repre- 
sented himself as the head of the Sikh Khalsa, or common- 
wealth, which was regarded with a feeling of superstitious 
devotion by the chiefs, the people, and the soldiery of the 
Punjab. His noble army was the army of the Khalsa; and 
the shout of triumph was “ Victory to the Khalsa,” not to 
Runjeet Sing. All the grand achievements of his reign were 
performed for the sake of Gooroo Govind, the founder of the 
community, in the name of God, and for the glorification of the 
Khalsa. There was no apprehension of any revolt against his 
authority during his lifetime, but it was doubtful whether the 
same allegiance would be paid by the Sikh barons and their 
followers to his son, who was utterly deficient in talent and 
energy, @ mere purple-born prince. In these circumstances, 
he considered it important to secure for his throne and his 
dynasty all the strength and prestige which a close alliance 
with the British Government, and his own recognition by the 
Governor-General as the chief of the Khalsa, were calcu- 
lated to impart. On the other hand, Lord William Bentincl 
deemed it politic to manifest to the princes of India, wh 
regarded the progress of Runjeet Sing’s power with exulta- 

tion and hope, that a feeling of cordiality existed between 
the two Governments; and it was arranged that a meet- 
ing should be held at Roopur, on the banks of the 
Sutlege. 
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uieauivas This assembly was the most brilliant in which 
Boopur. , 1881. the representative of the Company had partici- 
pated since the first establishment of their power in India. 
Lord William was distinguished by the simplicity of his 
habits, and his sincere aversion to the pageantry of power; 
but he considered it important on this occasion to give éclat 
to the meeting the eyes of all India by a grand military 
display, which should likewise enable Runjeet Sing’s generals 
to appreciate the efficiency of the various arms of our force, 
and gratify his own curiosity regarding their organization and 
equipment. He accordingly ordered up two squadrons of 
European lancers with their mounted band, two battalions of 
native infantry, two squadrons of irregular horse, and eight 
horse artillery guns. He descended from Simla to the en- 
campment at Roopur on the 22nd October, and Runjeet Sing, 
accompanied by his brilliant court, arrived at the opposite 
bank of the Sutlege three days later with 10,000 of his best 
horse and 6,000 selected infantry. But as the time for the 
meeting approached, his habitual mistrust led him to enter- 
tain suspicions of treachery, and he sent for General Allard 
late overnight, and informed him that he could not venture to 
proceed across the Sutlege on the morrow. The general 
endeavoured to remove his apprehensions, and offered to stake 
his own head that there would be nothing disagreeable. The 
Maharaja was not satisfied with this assurance, and directed 
the astrologers to consult the Grunth, or sacred volume. They 
reported that the result of the meeting would be auspicious ; 
but they advised him to take two apples, and present one to the 
Governor-General and the other to his secretary : if they were 
received without any hesitation it might be considered a favour- 
able omen. Runjeet crossed the Sutlege on a bridge of boats, 
-and in the middle of the street formed by British troops was 
met by Lord William Bentinck, to whom he presented the 
apple, which was cheerfully accepted, and’all his fears were 
at once dissipated. He occupied the centre of the cavalcade ; 
his nobles mounted on elephants, and decked in gorgeous 
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apparel, preceded and followed him, while a body of 4,000 
horsemen, uniformly dressed in yellow, whom the Maharaja 
had cautiously brought over with him, formed the wings of 
the procession. He directed every movement himself with the 
eye and confidence of a soldier, and even in this holiday cere- 
monial exhibited the activity of his mind, and his wonderful 
talent for command. Presents of every veriety, and of the 
most costly description, had been collected by the order of 
Lord William Bentinck from various parts of India, sufficient in 
value to efface the remembrance of Lord Ellenborough’s cart 
horses, and Sir John Malcolm’s old state carriage. Runjeet 
examined every article minutely with the curiosity of a child, 
and saw it carefully packed up under his own eye, by his 
master of the jewel office. The following day the Governor- 
General returned the visit. The spectacle was one of extra- 
ordinary splendour. Seventy elephants, richly caparisoned, 
advanced with the principal Sikh chieftains to meet him. 
The royal tents exhibited a scene of magnificence which 
had not been witnessed in India since the days of Aurung- 
zebe, and which was little to have been expected among the 
rough soldiers of the Punjab. After passing through two 
triumphal arches Lord William Bentinck was conducted to a 
splendid pavilion, where the courtiers, resplendent with silk 
and jewels, were individually introduced to him. The court 
was shaded by a lofty arcade of yellow silk, and the floor was 
covered with the richest shawls and carpets which Cashmere 
could produce. The spacious tent behind, in which the 
Governor-General was received, composed of crimson velvet, 
yellow French satin, a sheet of inlaid pearls, and jewels of 
immense value, realized the highest visions of oriental grandeur. 
The frank manners, the free enquiries, and the lively conver- 
sation of Runjeet Sing gave an air of ease and cheerfulness to 
ceremonials which were usually stately and stiff. He called 
up and paraded before the Governor-General his favourite 
horses, announcing their names and their virtues with great 
animation. One of the dray horses was likewise brought 
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forward, but his huge and shaggy legs and coarse appearance 
formed a strong contrast with the glittering gold and crimson 
velvet with which his back was ornamented. A week was 
passed in reviews, entertainments, and displays, recalling to 
mind the days of Mogul magnificence, and the parties sepa- 
rated with an increased appreciation of each other’s power. 
Before the encafipment was broken up Runjeet Sing prevailed 
on Lord William Bentinck to affix his signature to a pledge of 
perpetual friendship, which, “like the sun, was to shine 
glorious in history.” 

pecan Runjeet Sing had long been eager to add Sinde 
Sinde, 1831. to his dominions, and more especially to obtain 
possession of Shikarpore, a commercial mart on the right bank 
of the Indus, of such magnitude and importance that the bills 
of its bankers pass current from Astracan to Calcutta. But 
he began to suspect that the British Government entertained 
designs regarding that province in opposition to his wishes, 
and that the transmission of the horses up the Indus, when 
they might have been sent with greater ease up the Ganges, 
was not without some political object. In a private interview 
with the secretaries before the Governor-General’s departure, 
he endeavoured to sound them on the subject, and hinted at 
a joint expedition against the Ameers, and a partition of their 
dominions. Sinde, he remarked, was a rich country; the 
wealth accumulated in it for a century was immense; and the 
treasury at the capital, as Lieutenant Burnes told him, con- 
tained twenty crores of rupees ; on the other hand, there was no 
standing army, or indeed any troops at all beside the Beloche 
militia. But no intimation could be extracted from their official 
lips of the intentions of the Governor-General, although on the 
very day of his arrival at Roopur he had instructed Colonel 
Pottinger to proceed on a mission to Sinde, for the double 
object of concluding a commercial treaty with the Ameers, and 
of watching the movements of a Persian envoy who was at the 
capital negotiatmg a matrimonial alliance with the Talpoora 
family, as the extension of Persian influence to the banks of the 
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Indus was already beginning to be identified with the progress 
of Russian power in the east. Colonel Pottinger reached Hydera- 
bad in February, 1832, and found that the Ameers recoiled 
from the idea of a connection of any description with the 
Company’s Government. The opening of the Indus to British 
trade and enterprise appeared to them fraught with indefinite 
danger to their independence, and they ap}<ehended that it 
would not be long before the factory, as in other cases, was 
transformed into a cantonment. They yielded at length to 
the pressure of the envoy, and a treaty of commerce was con- 
cluded, the most memorable article of which was that ‘ the 
contracting parties bound themselves never to look with the 
eye of covetousness on the possessions of each other.” Within 
eleven years Sinde was a British province. A request was at 
the same time made to Runjeet Sing to co-operate in opening 
the Sutlege to trade, which he was assured would afford him 
the gratification of seeing a steamboat. To this proposal he 
consented with great reluctance, remarking that these com- 
mercial projects of the British Government on the Indus had 
snatched Shikarpore from his grasp, and defeated all his views 
on the kingdom of Sinde. 


CHAPTER XXXT. 


LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK’S ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS— 
MATERIAL PROGRESS. 


rasa Tse government of Lord William Bentinck 
1828—34. stands forth in high relief in the history of British 
India as the era of progression. It derives its lustre from his 
enlightened views of domestic policy, his vigorous administra- 
tive reforms, his intrepid philanthropy, and his spirited efforts 
to promote the material interests of the empire. Lord Corn- 
wallis had given form and consistence to our institutions in 


1793, but there had been little attention to their improvement 
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since the days of Lord Wellesley, and they were daily becoming 
more and more effete. Great changes had taken place in the 
European service, and in the native community, and the whole 
system of judicial administration required to be recast and 
_ adapted to the progress of circumstances. For this task Lord 
William Bentinck was particularly adapted by the clearness of 
his perceptions, bis freedom from traditional prejudices, and 
his inflexible resolution ; and he was happily aided by the 
counsels and co-operation of three of the ablest men whose 
services the Company had ever enjoyed, Mr. Butterworth 
Bayley, Sir Charles Metcalfe, and Mr. Holt Mackenzie. He 
found the course of civil justice blocked up by the lumbering 
waggon of the provincial courts, which he justly characterized 
as ‘‘resting places for those members of the service who were 
deemed unfit for higher responsibilities.” The judicial character 
of the judges was, with some exceptions, the object of general 
contempt, and their decisions in appeal, only served to bewilder 
the judges of the courts subordinate to them, and to disgust 
the community. In regard to criminal justice their agency 
was simply a national grievance. They proceeded on circuit to 
hold the sessions twice in the year, and prisoners were kept 
in confinement for months before they were brought to trial. 
The prosecutors and witnesses were detained all this time at 
their own expense, and subjected to such intolerable incon- 
venience, while awaiting the arrival of the judges, that the 
concealment of crime became an object of universal solicitude 
throughout the country. Lord William Bentinck earned the 
gratitude of the public by sweeping away a class of tribunals, 
which combined the three great evils of delay, expense, and 
uncertainty. The duties of the session were, at first, entrusted 
to the officers he appointed Commissioners of Revenue, but 
finding the functions of tax-gatherer incompatible with 
those of a criminal judge, he transferred the duty to the judge 
of the district, with instructions to hold a monthly jail delivery. 
He entirely remodelled the system of civil judicature. A 
separate sudder or chief court was likewise established in 
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the north-west provinces, and the natives of Delhi were no 
longer constrained to travel a thousand miles to Calcutta to 
prosecute an appeal. <A similar boon was likewise conferred 
on those provinces by the erection of a separate Board of 
Revenue at Allahabad, and the control of the fiscal interests of 
twenty-five millions of people was established in the most 
central position. The value of these and alléhe other judicial 
reforms of Lord William Bentinck was indefinitely enhanced 
by restoring to the people the inestimable boon of the use of 
their own vernacular language in all the courts, civil, criminal, 
and fiscal, to which they were amenable. ‘The Mahome- 
dans had imposed their own court language, the Persian, on 
the conquered people of India in every transaction with the 
state. The Company’s functionaries, who had from the first 
manifested a strong predilection for everything that was 
Mussulman, retained this language in the courts, although the 
anomaly and the incongruity was thereby increased, inasmuch 
ag justice was now dispensed in a language foreign not only 
to the parties and the witnesses, but also to the judge himself. 
Lord William Bentinck substituted the vernacular for the 
Persian in all tribunals, though not without a strenuous 
opposition from the conservatism of the civilians. 

Revenue settle. Ue merit of the settlement in the north-west 
ment,N. W. provinces belongs to Lord William Bentinck’s ad- 
Provinces, 1893. inistration. Onthe acquisitionof those provinces, 
consisting of the districts in Oude ceded by the Nabob Vizier, 
and the districts in the Dooab conquered from Sindia, Lord 
Wellesley pledged himself to grant them a permanent settle- 
ment of the land revenue, but it was repudiated by the Court 
of Directors, who ordered it to be limited to five years. This 
was a death blow to all agricultural improvement. Any 
attempt by the landlord to improve his estates only exposed 
him to the risk of an increased assessmeut, and as the period 
of revision approached he felt it to be his interest to fill up 
wells, and to neglect cultivation. An effort was at length 
made by Mr. Holt Mackenzie, the secretary to the Government 
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in the territorial department, a man of broad and liberal views 
and great earnestness, to grapple with this large question, and 
he produced the celebrated Regulation VII, of 1822, a monu- 
ment of skill and industry, of which any statesman might 
justly be proud. It was based on mature knowledge and 
sound and equitable principles, but it was unfortunately too 
complicated in its details to work well, and it imposed unlimited 
duties on a limited agency. The collectors disrelished the labo- 
rious task imposed on them, and performed it in a perfunctory 
manner. Some of them affirmed that a period of twenty years, 
and others that a whole century would be necessary to complete 
the settlement in the mode required. The Board of Revenue 
when asked what progress had been made in it, replied that 
they knew nothing about the matter. At the end of ten years it 
was found that the work chalked out by the Regulation was 
scarcely begun. Lord William Bentinck was resolved to remove 
the opprobrium of this neglect from our administration, and 
after a residence of two years in Calcutta, made a tour of the 
north-west provinces, and during his progress invited the 
revenue officers of the various districts to his tents to discuss 
the question of the settlement. After obtaining all the informa- 
tion within his reach, he examined the subject in all its bearings 
during his residence at Simla, and on his return to Calcutta 
held a mecting at Allahabad of the Revenue Board and the 
most eminent officers in the department, when the question was 
fully discussed and finally settled, and the Regulation which 
resulted from these consultations was passed in Council, after 
his arrival in Calcutta, in March, 1833. 

iid diantaies The new settlement possessed the great merit 
ment—Robert Of simplicity. It dispensed with many of the 
Bird, 1833. = elaborate enquiries of the former Regulation, 
which, however useful, were not deemed essential to a fair 
adjustment of the claims of the state. The area of each 
village was to be surveyed by Luropean officers and recorded 
in a map, while each individual field was measured by native 
officers and entered in the village register. Without a minute. 
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classification of soils, the proportion of cultivated, culturable, 
and waste lands, together with every circumstance which 
could affect the cultivation, was duly recorded. The Collector 
was required to decide all questions of disputed boundaries on 
the spot, with the aid of native assessors, and the most pro- 
lific source of litigation and misery in India was thus dammed 
up. All judicial questions which might aris@in the course of 
his proceedings were determined with the aid of the punchayet, 
the ancient and time-honoured jury of five, in which the 
natives reposed such unbounded confidence as to believe that 
““ where the punj is, there is God.” The assessment was fixed 
by the Collector, after an impartial investigation, and a free 
and friendly communication with the people, and the settle- 
ment was then made for a period of thirty years, either with 
the ryots individually, or with the landholder, or with the village 
community, as the case might be. The Collector was assisted 
by a body of uncovenanted deputies with liberal allowances, 
and their office was thrown open to the natives of the country, 
without reference to caste or creed. The general control of 
these operations was committed to Mr. Robert Bird, the ablest 
financial officer in the service since the days of Sir John Shore. 
He possessed a large grasp of mind, and combined an intimate 
knowledge of the system of land tenures in the north-west, 
with indomitable energy, and that sternness of purpose which 
is indispensable in any great and difficult undertaking. He 
was allowed to select his own subordinates, and the zeal and 
ability they displayed did no little credit to his discernment, 
while the honour of having served under him was considered 
a distinction for life. Under such auspices, and with such 
instruments, the settlement was brought to a termination 
within ten years. It embraced an area of 72,000 square miles, 
and a population of 28,000,000. It was the greatest fiscal 
achievement of the Company’s Government. The first settle- 
ment had ruined those for whose benefit it was devised, the 
last saved millions of much enduring men from misery and 
ruin. The labours of the renowned Toder Mail, under the 
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illustrious Akbar, iu the department of revenue settlements 
which historians have never ceased to applaud, were rivalled, 
if not eclipsed by those of Robert Bird; but there was no 
public recognition of the services of one who had conferred 
such inestimable blessings on a country as large and populous 
as Great Britain. He was only a Company’s servant, and the 
scene of his dutieg lay in India, and he was allowed to pass 
into obscurity on his return to his native land, and sink into 
the grave without the slightest mark of distinction. 

Employment of But the measure which above all others has 
Natives, 1831. endeared the memory of Lord William Bentinck to 
the natives of India, is that which he inaugurated of introducing 
them to honourable employment in the public service. Allusion 
has been made in a former chapter to the cardinal error of 
Lord Cornwallis’s policy, that of excluding them from every 
office except the lowest and the worst paid. This exclusion was 
fortified by the peculiar constitution of the Company, which 
remunerated the Court of Directors for their labours in the 
government of India by patronage, and not by money, and thus 
created a strong tendency to secure the monopoly of offices 
to their nominees. It would be difficult to discover in history 
anothcr instance of this ostracism of a whole people. The 
grandsons of the Gauls who resisted Czesar became Roman 
senators. The grandsons of the Rajpoots who opposed Baber 
in his attempt to establish the Mogul power, and at the battle 
of Biana all but nipped his enterprise in the bud, were em- 
ployed by his grandson Akbar in the government of provinces 
and the command of armies, and they fought valiantly for him 
on the shores of the bay of Bengal and on the banks of the 
Oxus. They rewarded his confidence by unshaken loyalty to 
his throne, even when it was endangered by the conspiracies 
of hisown Mahomedan satraps. But wherever our sovereignty 
was established in India, the path of honourable ambition and 
every prospect of fame, wealth, and power wWhs at once closed 
on the natives of the country. This proscription was rendered 
the more galling by comparison with the practice of the native 

iit. : " 
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courts around, where the highest prizes of power were open 
to universal competition. The contrast was, moreover, aggra- 
vated by the fact that the native princes themselves, the 
Nizam and Tippoo, Sindia and Holkar, and Runjeet Sing, 
adopted a more liberal policy, and freely entrusted offices of the 
highest responsibility, both military and political, to European 
foreigners. No benefit which we might confer onthe country 
could be deemed an adequate compensation for the loss of all 
share in the government, one of the highest and most honour- 
able aspirations of humanity. It was vain to expect any 
attachment to our rule when even the best affected of our 
native subjects could see no remedy for this degradation but 
in the subversion of our government. The enlargement of the 
native mind by education only served to augment the evil, by 
sharpening expectations which could not be gratified. The 
argument for this policy was based on a notion of the adminis- 
trative superiority of Englishmen, and a persuasion of the utter 
unfitness of the natives for any of the functions of government, 
mingled with a dread that their venality would be injurious to 
the administration. It seemed to be forgotten that it was 
idle to hope for any improvement in the character of the 
natives while they were excluded from all places of trust and 
influence, and left without any object of pursuit but the grati- 
fication of their own passions. Some feeble attempts had 
been made in preceding administrations to modify the system, 
but they were not based on any broad and generous principle, 
and were intended simply to relieve the labours of the Com- 
pany’s favourite officers of the civil service. Lord William 
Bentinck brought with him to India a deep conviction of the 
viciousness of this policy, and a determination “to throw 
open the doors of distinction to the natives, and grant them a 
full participation in all the honours and emoluments of the 
state.” As far back as 1824, the Court of Directors had ex- 
pressed their conviction that to secure promptitude in the 
administration of justice, native functionaries must be employed 
to dispose of all suits, of whatever description and amount. 
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The leading members of Government were fully prepared to 
abandon the Cornwallis doctrine, and to give the natives an 
interest in the stability of our government by giving them 
a share in the management of it. But it required an intrepid 
reformer like Lord William Bentinck at the head of the 
government, to carry out these large views. This liberal 
policy was inaugurated by the Regulations of 1831, which 
completely reconstructed the legal establishments of the 
Bengal Presidency, and entrusted the primary jurisdiction of 
all suits, of whatever character or amount, not excluding those 
instituted against Government, to native agency. The new 
system provided for three grades of native judges, the highest 
that of Principal Sudder Ameen, on 500 rupees a-month, sub- 
sequently raised to 750, which is still egregiously inadequate 
to the position and responsibilities of the office. The principle 
of employing natives in important offices was gradually ex- 
tended to other departments, and it has resulted in imparting 
a degree of vigour and popularity to the British administration 
which it never enjoyed before. So greatly indeed has this 
privilege been appreciated by the natives, that there is some 
risk of their losing the manly feeling of independence in their 
great eagerness for public employ. The policy introduced by 
Lord William Bentinck has been zealously and nobly followed 
up by his successors. New paths of distinction have been 
opened to native ambition, and a native judge now sits on the 
bench of the highest court in Calcutta, and natives of rank and 
influence occupy seats in the Legislative Council. 
erry The most benignant and memorable act of Lord 
William Bentinck’s administration was the abolition 
of Suttees. Some have questioned whether this atrocious rite 
could be traced to a religious origin, but it was always conse- 
crated by the solemnities of religion, and it has been practised 
for twenty centuries, in a greater or less degree, wherever Hin- 
dooism has been professed. Even in Bali, one of the remote 
islands of the Eastern Archipelago, where the Hindoo faith 
still ingers, no fewer than seventy widows were burnt alive 
BE 2 
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towards the close of the last century, with the body of one of 
the rajas. It was discouraged and sometimes prohibited by 
the Mahomedans, and Akbar himself on one occasion, issued 
from his palace on horseback and rescued a victim from the 
pile. The first effort to interfere with it under the Company’s 
Government was made by Mr. George Udny, the friend anc 
asseciate of Sir John Shore, and by Dr. Cfrey. Lord Wel- 
lesley to whom they presented an address, was then on th 

eve of quitting the Government, but he recorded a minute i 

favour of abolishing the rite, stating ‘that it was one of th 

fundamental maxims of the British Government to consult th: 

opinions, customs, and prejudices of the natives, but only whe: 

they were consistent with the principles of humanity, morality 
and reason.” The Sudder Court, however, put back the cause 
of abolition in 1810, by issuing a Circular Order setting forth 
the circumstances in which the act was to be considered 
illegal, on which Mr. Courtenay Smith, one of the greatest men 
who ever adorned the bench of that court, asserted that 
“these orders had only served to spread and confirm this 
execrable usage.” On this and every subsequent attempt to 
lessen the evil by regulating it, the Court of Directors justly 
remarked that such measures tended rather to increase than 
to diminish the practice, and that, by prohibiting it in certain 
cases, the Government appeared to sanction it in all others, 
and was thus made an ostensible party to the sacrifice. The 
Bombay Government committed a still more fatal error in 
employing one of its European officers to construct the pile in 
order to give the unhappy victim an opportunity of escape, if 
she was unable to sustain the torture of the flames. Subsequent 
to 1820 the question was discussed with increasing earnestness 
in England and in India, but some of the most distinguished 
of the public officers, Mr. Colebrooke, Mr. Mountstewart Elphin- 
stone, and Colonel Sutherland, shrunk from the bold proposal 
of a direct prohibition, and some went so far as to assert 
that it would violate the rule of toleration to which our Govern- 
ment owed its stability. In 1823, the Court of Directors sent a 
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despatch to India, in which all the arguments which had been 
adduced against the abolition were earnestly and sincerely 
combated, and the question was referred to the consideration 
of the local Government, with an implied expression of the 
gratification it would afford them to learn that the rite could 
be safely abolished. Lord Amherst consulted the most eminent 
of the Governm€nt servants, but the diversity of the opinions 
they expressed only served to increase his embarrassment. 
Mr. Courtenay Smith and Mr. Alexander Ross boldly urged 
the immediate and peremptory prohibition of the rite. 
Mr. Harington, who had been for a quarter of a century a 
great authority on all local questions, and who was withal a 
man of strong religious feelings, considered that the rite could 
be extinguished only by a gradual improvement among the 
people through the dissemination of moral instruction. Lord 
Amherst was obliged to inform the Court that he could not, in 
such circumstances, recommend the absolute interdiction of it 
under legal penalties, but he trusted to the diffusion of know- 
ledge then in progress for the eventual suppression of ‘this 
detestable superstition.” In July, 1827, the Court placed the 
question in the hands of the Governor-General, requesting him, 
after serious deliberation, to determine in what degree the 
ordinary course of civilization could be accelerated by a judi- 
cious and seasonable interposition of authority. 

aaa Such was the position of this question when 

ord William 2 

Bentinck’s Lord William Bentinck landed in Calcutta, feeling, 
enquiries, 1829. a3 he said, the dreadful responsibility hanging 
over his head, in this world and the next, if, as the Governor- 
General of India, he was to consent to the continuation of this 
practice one moment longer, not than our security, but than 
the real happiness and permanent welfare of the native popu- 
lation rendered indispensable. He resolved to take up the 
question without any delay, and ‘‘come éo as early a deter- 
mination as a mature consideration would allow,” and “ having 
made that determination, to stand by it, yea or no, and set 
his conscience at rest.” Immediately after his arrival, he 
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circulated a confidential communication among fifty or sixty 
of the chief military and civil officers of Government, re- 
quiring their opinion as to the effect which the abolition of 
‘this impious and inhuman sacrifice not of one but of thou- 
sands of victims,” was likely to produce in the native com- 
munity generally, and on the minds of the sepoys in particular. 
The majority of the officers in the army d8serted that the 
immediate and peremptory abolition of the practice would 
create no alarm among the native troops. Of the civil func- 
tionaries, three fourths advocated its positive prohibition. The 
most strenuous advocate for non-interference was the eminent 
orientalist, Dr. Horace Wilson, whose literary pursuits had 
imparted a strong oriental bias to his sympathies, and who 
was the great patron, and the idol, of pundits and brahmins. 
He affirmed that the practice could not be abolished without 
doing violence to the conscientious belief of every order of 
Hindoos ; that it would be a direct interference with their reli- 
gion, and an infringement of the pledge we had given them to 
support it; that it would diffuse a detestation of British autho- 
rity, create extensive dissatisfaction and distrust, and alienate 
the affections of the people. The warmest advocate of abolition 
was Mr.—afterwards Sir William—Macnaghten, second, as an 
orientalist, only to Dr. Wilson. He admitted that, according 
to the notions of the Hindoos, the sacrifice of suttee was a 
religious act of the highest merit, and that it was unjust as 
well aS unwise to interfere with religious creeds, however 
absurd. ‘* Let the Hindoo,” he said, “believe in his three 
hundred and thirty millions of gods until it may please the 
Almighty to reclaim him from his idolatry; but let him not 
immolate thousands of helpless females on the altar of fana- 
ticism, in defiance of the eternal laws of nature and the 
immutable principles of justice.” He ridiculed the phantom 
of danger: ‘“ Under the Mahomedans, the Hindoos tamely 
endured all sorts of insults to their religion and violation of 
their prejudices. Their temples were polluted and destroyed, 
and many were constrained to become Mussulmans, yet there 
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was no general organized disaffection. The rite was not 
respected by the hardy and warlike Hindoos of the north-west, 
but by the sleek and timid inhabitants of Bengal, the fat and 
greasy citizens of Calcutta, whose very existence depended on 
the prosperity of the British Government.” 

eae Fortified by the opinion of the most experienced 
Suttee, 1830. and tif most liberal minded men in the service, and 
confident of the support of the Court of Directors, Lord William 
Bentinck and his two counsellors, Mr. Butterworth Bayley 
and Sir Charles Metcalfe, on the 14th of December, 1829, passed 
that celebrated Regulation which ‘‘declared the practice of 
Suttee illegal and punishable by the criminal courts as cul- 
pable homicide.” Thus by one bold and resolute effort, a 
practice which had polluted India from the remotest antiquity, 
was extinguished under the flag of England, and for the first 
time since the introduction of Hindooism, “the Ganges flowed 
unblooded to the sea.” Twenty-five attempts at suttee were 
made after the passing of the Regulation, but they were pre- 
vented by the simple interposition of the police. Not the 
slightest feeling of alarm, still less of resentment, was exhi- 
bited in the army, or in the country. In the course of a few 
years, the practice became a matter of history like the sacri- 
fice of children at Sangor, and the enlightened Hindoo of the 
present day looks back on this barbarous custom with the 
same feelings with which Englishmen look back on the 
human sacrifices of the Druids. Lord William Bentinck was 
enabled within a twelvemouth to assure the Directors that 
there never was a greater bugbear than the fear of revolt. 
The only circle in which the abolition created any sensation 
was that of the rich and orthodox baboos of Calcutta, who 
resented the decision of Government, and more especially the 
promptitude with which it had been carried into execution, as 
it deprived them of the gratification of obgtructing it. They 
drew up a petition to the Government in which the fine Roman 
hand of their European counsellor was distinctly visible, 
demanding the restoration of the rite as part and parcel 
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of Hindooism, with which Parliament had pledged itself not to 
interfere. The native organ of the party in his weekly jour- 
nal affirmed that the signataries to the petition for restoring 
the “sacred rite of Suttec” included “the learned, the 
wealthy, the virtuous, the noble, the polite, and the mild.” 
But Lord William Bentinck turned a deaf ear to every remon- 
strance, and refused to suspend the Regulafion for a moment. 
A memorial was then drawn up to the Privy Council in Eng- 
land, appealing against the proceedings of the Government 
of India, because they contravened the Act of Parliament 
which ordained that ‘‘ nothing done in consequence of the rule 
of the caste should be held to be a crime though not justifiable 
by the laws of England.” The appeal was taken into consi- 
deration in June 1832, and the venerable Lord Wellesley, the 
first Governor-General who had recorded his condemnation of 
the rite, had the high gratification of assisting in dismissing 
the petition, and in giving to this sublime act of humanity the 
sanction of the highest tribunal in the British empire. 

Hindoo Law of -L © Lord William Bentinck is also due the merit of 
Inheritance, having established the rights of conscience in India. 
— To prevent defections from Hindooism, the Hindoo 
legislators had enacted that ancestral property should descend 
only to those who performed the funeral obsequies of a de- 
ceased parent or relative, according to the rule of the shasters, 
and the man who renounced the Hindoo creed, was thus con- 
signed to poverty. The Mahomedans, who were enjoined to 
propagate their religion by the sword, treated this injunction 
with profound contempt. No Hindoo was ever permitted to 
occupy a seat on the bench during their supremacy, and the 
Mahomedan judges, who rejected Hindoo law, were not likely 
to deprive a proselyte to their own creed of his patrimony. 
Mr. Hastings, in a spirit of liberality, guaranteed to the Hindoos 
and Mussulmans tke enjoyment of their own laws of inheri- 
tance in his first code of 1772. This equitable rule was sub- 
sequently re-enacted both in England and in India, by those 
who were as ignorant as Mr. Hastings was of the intolerant 
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character of the Hindoo law of property to which they were 
giving a British sanction. Lord William Bentinck resolved 
to relieve the Government from the odium of countenancing 
this illiberal law and, to avoid a fanatical opposition, took 
advantage of the occasion of remodelling and re-enacting 
several existing regulations, quietly to introduce a clause which 
provided that ‘the Hindoo and Mahomedan law of inheritance 
should apply only to those who were bond jide professors of 
those religions at the time of its application.” The law was 
passed without observation, and the tendency of it to restore 
liberty of conscience was not discovered by the bigoted 
Hindoos till it came into operation, when it was found to 
be too late to demand its repeal. In the same spirit of liber- 
ality he abrogated another rule, equally unjust, but of our own 
Aamissioncr creation. The Mahomedans had encouraged prose- 
native Christians lytism by the bestowal of honours and estates 
to office, 1831. and titles, and some of the most eminent of their 
provincial governors—among others the great Muorshed-kooly- 
khan, the founder of Moorshedabad—were converts from 
Hindooism. The Company and their servants in India, from 
that dread of offending native prejudices, which, though in 
some cases judicious and prudent, too often led to the 
toleration of evil, had run into the opposite extreme, and 
expressly debarred native converts to Christianity from holding 
any post, however humble, under their government. J.ord 
William Bentinck was determined to extinguish this disre- 
putable anomaly, and in the same Regulation which threw open 
the public service to the natives of the country, ordained that 
there should be no exclusion from office on account of caste, 
creed, or nation. The publication of this enactment demon- 
strated the egregious error into which the Government had 
fallen by supposing that the unnatural stigma they had cast 
on their own creed, would tend to conciliate and gratify the 
Hindoos. Those who had been most clamorous for the 
restoration of suttee were the first to come forward and 
applaud this act of liberality and justice. 
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Suppression of | [t was during the administration of Lord William 
Thuggee, 1830. Bentinck that the first energetic measures were 
adopted to extirpate the Thugs, a fraternity of hereditary 
assassins, who subsisted on the plunder of the victims they 
strangled. Few districts were without resident Thugs, but 
they generally adopted the occupation of agriculturists to con- 
ceal their nefarious profession, and no district was free from 
their depredations. They were in the habit of quitting their 
homes in a body, leaving their wives and their children in the 
village. They generally attached themselves, as if by acci- 
dent, to the travellers they met, from whom they obtained 
such information as they required, by a free and cheerful in- 
tercourse. Qn reaching some spot suited to their purpose, a 
strip of cloth, or an unfolded turban, was suddenly thrown 
around the neck of the victim, the ends of which were crossed 
and drawn tight till he ceased to breathe. His body was then 
rifled and thrown into a pit hastily dug with a pickaxe which 
had been consecrated by religious ceremonies. The Thugs 
were bound to secrecy by solemn oaths, and recognized each 
other by peculiar signs and a slang vocabulary. They con- 
sidered themselves as acting under the immediate auspices of 
the deity, and had a special veneration for Doorga, the tute- 
lary goddess of vagabonds, thieves, and murderers. They 
observed her festivals with superstitious punctuality, and pre- 
sented offerings at her most celebrated shrines in various parts 
of the country. They had a firm confidence in signs and 
omens, and endeavoured through them to ascertain her pleasure 
regarding their expeditions, and considered themselves as acting 
under a divine commission when they were favourable. The 
gangs were recruited with juvenile apprentices, who were 
gradually and cautiously initiated into the mystcries of the 
profession by one of the elders, who was ever after regarded 
in the light of a siritual guide. The number of their victims 
in the year was counted by thousands. The subordinate native 
chiefs and officers in Central India, as well as the zemindars 
and policemen in our own provinces, to whom they were well 
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known, connived at their practices on the condition of sharin g 
their plunder. The establishment of British functionaries in the 
native states first brought this atrocious system to light, and 
some feeble and ineffectual efforts were made to eradicate it. 
Lord William Bentinck was resolved to spare no exertion to 
deliver India from this scourge. With this view, he created 
a special departm@€nt for the suppression of Thuggee, and 
placed it under the direction of Major—afterwards Sir William 
—Sleeman, whose name is inseparably associated in the 
annals of British India with this mission of humanity. He 
threw his whole soul into the work, and organized a compre- 
hensive system of operations, which embraced every province ; 
by means of approvers who turned king’s evidence, he ob- 
tained a complete clue to the proceedings and movements of 
the whole fraternity, as well as the means of identifying its 
members, and was thus enabled, with the efficient staff of 
officers whom he had the discernment to select, to take the field 
simultaneously against the various gangs in every direction. 
It was not among the least important results of the establish- 
ment of one paramount authority throughout the continent of 
India, that the officers in this department were enabled to hunt 
the Thugs without impediment from province to province, 
whether under British or native rule, and to leave them no 
prospect of shelter in any district. In the course of six 
years, two thousand of these miscreants were arrested and 
tried, and three fourths of them sentenced to imprisonment, 
transportation, or death. The confederacy was effectually 
broken up, and travelling in India ceased to be dangerous. 
These efforts were crowned by the establishment of a school 
of industry at Jubbulpore, for the Thugs who had turned 
approvers, and for the children of convicted offenders. The 
men were ignorant of any trade save robbery and murder, but 
in the factory they were instructed in every branch of manu- 
facture, and became skilled artisans, capable of earning an 
honest livelihood by their labour. The children, instead of 
being trained to crime, were taught the rudiments of learning 
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and trade, and fitted to become useful members of society. 
The scene of cheerful and industrious activity which the insti- 
tution exhibited, viewed in contrast with the former occupa- 
tion of its inmates, was calculated to afford the most grateful 
reflections to the mind of the philanthropist. 

Steam communi- Lhe attention of Lord William Bentinck imme- 
cation, 1830-34. diately after his arrival was dévoted to the estab- 
lishment of steam communication on the Ganges, and between 
India and England. Under his directions two vessels were 
built in Calcutta and fitted up with engines imported from 
England, and they performed in the brief period of three weeks 
the distance of eight hundred miles between Calcutta and 
Allahabad, which had ordinarily occupied three months. The 
success of this experiment induced him to press the completion 
of a steam fleet on the Court of Directors, and they responded 
to his wishes with a laudable alacrity. The system of steam 
navigation on the rivers in Hindostan was thus fully estab- 
lished under the auspices of Government, and eventually 
transferred to private enterprise. A _ still more important 
object with the Governor-General was the abridgment of the 
voyage between England and India, which he endeavoured to 
promote with untiring ardour. A considerable fund had been 
raised for this object in Calcutta as early as 1823, and a pre- 
mium was offered for any steamer which should perform the 
voyage between the two countries within seventy days. The 
‘‘ Binterprise,” commanded by Captain Johnson, was the first 
to compete for the premium, but she was a hundred and 
thirteen days in reaching Calcutta from Falmouth. The route 
by the Cape was consequently considered unsuited to the 
object. An attempt was then made by the King’s Govern- 
ment, under the direction of Colonel Chesney, to open a 
communication by way of the Euphrates and the Per- 
sian Gulf, but tke obstacles were found to be insuperable. 
It remained therefore to make an experiment by the Red Sea, 
and Lord William Bentinck directed the “ Hugh Lindsay,” a 
small steamer of four hundred tons, built for Government at 
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Bombay, to be despatched from that port on the 20th March, 
1830, to Suez which she reached in a month. Three other 
voyages were subsequently performed by that vessel, and it 
was clearly demonstrated that, with suitable arrangements in 
the Mediterranean, the voyage from Bombay to England 
might be accomplished with ease in fifty-five days. But the 
Court of Director raised an objection to these experiments 
on the score of the great expense they entailed. Lord William 
Bentinck replied that the revenues of India could not, in his 
estimation, be appropriated to any object more conducive to 
the good of both countries than that of bringing them into close 
communication with each other. The Chairman of the Court, 
however, questioned whether the end in view would be worth 
the probable expenditure, and the India House at length 
positively prohibited any further employment of the “ Hugh 
Lindsay ” for the conveyance of mails. The subject was soon 
after brought before the House of Commons, and the committee 
appointed to investigate it reported that a regular and expedi- 
tious communication by steam between England and India was 
an object of national importance, and that measures ought to be 
immediately adopted to establish it by way of the Red Sea, 
at the joint expense of the Company and the Crown. The 
indifference of the India House was overruled by the higher 
authority of Parliament, and the “‘ Hugh Lindsay ” was again 
put in requisition and despatched with the mails to Suez, but 
the Court of Directors were lukewarm on the subject, and the 
enterprise, conducted without spirit, fell again into abeyance. 
A subscription was likewise raised at the three Presidencies 
to the extent of three lacs of rupees for the promotion of this 
object, but the plans which were devised proved abortive. 

It was reserved for the Penmsular and Oriental 
The Peninsular 
and Onental Company to carry to a successful issue the com- 
Company, 1842. prehensive views to which Lord William Bentinck 
had devoted his attention, both in India and after his return 
to England. This Company, which was originally established 
for service to the ports in the Peninsula, was encouraged by a 
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Royal charter to extend its labours to India. Commencing with 
a small capital and a limited object, it has gradually grown 
up, by a rare combination of enterprise, prudence, and perse- 
verance, into a great national undertaking. During the quarter 
of a century which has elapsed since its first vessel was 
despatched to Calcutta in 1843, the sphere of its operations 
has been expanded till it embraces the whele of the eastern 
hemisphere. Its fleet, second only to the navies of England, 
France, and America, now comprises more than sixty steamers, 
aggregating 100,000 tons, with 20,000 horse-power. By these 
powerful vessels passengers, letters, books, and merchandise are 
conveyed, week after week, over 11,000 miles of sea to the ex- 
treme points of Sydney in Australia, and Yokohama in Japan; 
and the voyages are performed with a degree of speed and punc- 
tuality which would have appeared fabulous half a century ago. 
Mails starting from different and distant extremities have 
traversed half the globe and reached their destination in 
England, simultaneously, within an hour and a half of their 
appointed time. The importance of this enterprise of a 
private company to the interests of the mother country, and 
her eastern dependencies, it would be difficult to overrate. It 
has given a character of solidity and compactness to the British 
empire in the Eastern world, which enables us to contemplate 
its expansion without any feeling of apprehension. It has 
linked the most distant countries of the east with the European 
world, and for the first time after the lapse of more than 
twenty centuries, given full effect to the views of Alexander 
the Great when he founded Alexandria, and destined it to be 
the highway between Europe and Asia. It has covered the 
Red Sea with steamers, and converted it into an English lake. 
It has given a political importance to the land of the Pharoahs, 
which constrains England to consider the maintenance of its 
independence, even at the hazard of war, an indispensable 
article of national‘policy. The empire of India belongs to the 
nearest European power, and it is the enterprise of this Com- 
pany which has conferred the advantage of this position on 
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England. Our base of operations in Asia is the sea, but while 
transports were four or five months going round the Cape, our 
interests were always exposed to adverse contingencies. It 
is the spirited exertions of this Company which have brought 
the ports of India within four weeks’ reach of the resources 
of England, and completed our ascendency in the east. 

Saanek: The cause of education received a fresh impulse 
Orientalism, as well as a beneficial direction during Lord 
cor William Bentinck’s administration. The earliest 
movement of Government towards the intellectual improve- 
ment of India dates from the year 1813, when on the motion 
of Mr. Robert Percy Smith, who had been Advocate-General 
in Calcutta, and, as usual, obtained a seat in Parliament on his 
return, a rider was added to the India Bill, directing that a 
lac of rupees should be appropriated ‘‘to the revival and pro- 
motion of literature, and the encouragement of the learned 
natives of India, and for the introduction and promotion of a 
knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British 
territories out of any surplus which might remain of the rents, 
revenues, and profits of our territorial acquisitions.” This 
vote was interpreted both in Leadenhall Street and in Calcutta 
to apply chiefly to the revival and encouragement of Hindoo 
and Mahomedan literature; and, considering the brahminised 
feelings of the period of Mr. Smith’s residence in Calcutta, 
there can be little doubt that the grant was intended primarily, 
though not exclusively, for that object. During Lord Minto’s 
administration, the only public money expended in education 
was devoted to the establishment of Hindoo colleges, with 
the view, as the Government stated, of giving the people the 
benefit of the beautiful morality embodied in the shasters. 
Mr. Dowdeswell, the superintendent of police in the lower 
provinces, had stated in his report, that he could not expect 
to obtain credit for his narrative of a thousandth part of the 
atrocities of the dacozis, but the only remedy he could propose 
was that the institutions of Mahomedanism and Hindooism 
should be revived, and gradually moulded into a system of 
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instruction for these banditti. The fund voted by Parliament 
was allowed to accumulate for ten years, when Mr. Adam 
distinguished his brief tenure of office in 1823 by appointing 
a Committee of public instruction to suggest measures for the 
better education of the people in useful knowledge, and the 
arts and sciences of Europe, and for the improvement of 
public morals. This enlightened movemeng was soon after 
strengthened by the receipt of an unexpected despatch from 
Leadenhall Street. Seven years before this period, Lord 
Hastings had suggested to Mr. Charles Grant the propriety 
of appropriating the Parliamentary grant to the support of 
schools rather than of Hindoo colleges. Mr. Grant replied 
that there had always been in the Direction men of influence 
opposed to the intellectual improvement of the natives; they 
were gradually dying out, but it would still be premature to 
urge the course which the Governor-General proposed. But 
Mr. James Mill, the historian, the advocate of all liberal prin- 
ciples, now occupied an important position in the India office, 
where he had acquired that influence which is naturally exer- 
cised by a great mind. A proposal had been received from the 
Government of India to improve the Hindoo college at Benares, 
and the Mahomedan college in Calcutta, and to add to them 
a Hindoo college in the metropolis. It fell to Mr. Mill to 
draft the reply to this despatch, and he stated that “in 
professing to establish seminaries for the purpose of teaching 
mere Hindoo or mere Mahomedan literature, the Government 
bound itself to teach a great deal of what was frivolous, not 
a little of what was purely mischievous, and a small remainder 
ndeed in which utility was in any way concerned. The great 
end of Government should be, not to teach Hindoo or Maho- 
medan learning, but useful learning.” But Orientalism was 
still supreme in Calcutta. High attainments in Sanscrit and 
Arabic formed the surest road to promotion and honour in the 
public service, and the leading members of Government were 
naturally partial to the cultivation of those studies which had 
raised them to distinction. The education department, more- 
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over, was under the absolute control of Dr. Horace Wilsen, 
the great champion of native literature and institutions. The 
Parliamentary grant was accordingly — with some trifling 
exceptions to save appearances—devoted for ten years longer 
to the promotion of studies, of which the mode, the medium, 
and the scope were altogether oriental in their character, and 
designed to concigate old prejudices, and to perpetuate old 
ideas. 

New policy of Meanwhile, a predilection for English was 
education, intro- rapidly spreading) among the natives in and 
duction of y ; 

Enghsh, 1833 around the metropolis, and a demand for instruc- 
tion in that language, and the acquisition of European science, 
was pressed with increased earnestness on the attention of 
the Board of Education. The Board itself was divided into 
two fiostile parties ; the Orientalists, headed by Dr. Wilson, 
who deprecated any interference with the patronage of Hindoo 
literature, and the Anglicists, as they were termed, the advo- 
cates of a European education through the medium of English, 
who were animated by the energy and the counsels of Mr.— 
now Sir Charles—Trevelyan, to whom the country is under 
lasting obligations for his untiring zeal at this critical perio¢ 
in the cause of sound and liberal education. The division in 
the Board brought its operations to a dead lock, and an appeal 
was made to Government. Mr. Macaulay, the greatest English 
classic of the age, was now a member of the Supreme Council, 
as well as President of the Board of Education, and he 
denounced with irresistible force the continued promotion of 
Orientalism, as tending, not to support the progress of tiuth 
but to delay the death of expiring error. ‘‘ We are at pre- 
sent,” he said, ‘‘a Board for printing books which are of less 
value than the paper on which they are printed was when 
it was blank, and for giving artificial encouragement to absurd 
history, absurd metaphysics, absurd physics, and absurd 
theology.” The question was brought to ‘an issue on the 
7th March, 1835, by the resolution of the Governor-General 
in Council, that “the great object of the British Government 
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ought to be the promotion of European literature and science 
among the natives of India, and that the funds appropriated 
to education would be best employed on English education 
alone.” No college or school of oriental learning was, how- 
ever, to be abolished, while the natives were inclined to avail 
themselves of it; the stipends to the teachers and students 
were to be continued, but not renewed; acd the publication 
of oriental works and of translations of medical and mathe- 
matical works into Arabic, which neither the teachers nor 
pupils could comprehend, was at once discontinued. 

Remarks on this his resolution encountered a stern opposition, 
measure, 1834. and the Asiatic Societies in Calcutta and in London, 
as well as on the Continent. came forward to deprecate it asa 
severe discouragement of the cultivation of oriental literature. 
The design of these associations was to prosecute researches 
into the history, antiquities, and literature of the east, and 
to unfold the ancient records of Asia to the European world. 
It was the unquestionable duty of a liberal Government to 
patronize such labours, and to make suitable provision from 
the public funds for the preservation of the ancient monuments 
of Indian civilization, whether in stone or manuscript ; but it 
was a dereliction of duty to divert to the promotion of this 
object the scanty funds allotted to the education and improve- 
ment of the people. Nor was the patronage of the state 
necessary to the maintenance of Hindoo learning. It had 
continued to flourish for centuries without any succour from 
the Mahomedan princes, and there were ample funds in the 
country for its support, apart from those of the Treasury. To 
prevent the settlement of the interlopers whom the Directors 
could not entirely exclude from the country, they had adopted 
and rigidly enforced the principle, altogether novel in the 
history of conquest, of prohibiting their own countrymen 
from acquiring an interest of any description in the soil. 
With the exception of the estates held by Mahomedans, which 
were comparatively few, the whole rental of the Gangetic 
valley was in the hands of Hindoos, and available for the 
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encouragement of their institutions. The celebrity of all 
religious, social, and family festivals, in popular estimation, 
depended on the entertainment of brahmins, and the gifts 
bestowed on them were proportioned to their literary repu- 
tation. Hence it was impossible to discover how the with- 
drawal of Government aid from the two or three colleges it had 
established could @ffect in any perceptible degree the cultiva- 
tion of the sacred language of the Vedas. The encouragement 
of English was, on the other hand, one of the highest blessings 
which could be conferred on the country. It unlocked to the 
natives all the stores of European knowledge and science, and 
brought them into association with the highest civilization in 
the world. It shook the fabric of error and the empire of super- 
stition which had survived the lapse of twenty-five centuries. 
It introduced a flood of light into the minds of the natives 
upon every object of human enquiry, and communicated to 
them the secret of our own greatness. The judicious resolution 
of Lord William Bentinck has been followed by a degree of 
success which exceeds the most sanguine expectations, and the 
language and literature of England have nuw become as 
familiar to the upper ten thousand, as ever the language of 
Rome was within the sphere of her conquests. The only 
drawback connected with it has been the neglect of vernacular 
education, through which alone the great body of the people 
can receive the elements of mental improvement. But public 
measures in every department in India depend so greatly 
on the idiosyncracies of those who happen, for the time, to 
be in power, that there is no reason to despair of seeing this 
error remedied at some future time, and the million rescued 
from the barbarism of ignorance. 

4 The cause of sound and enlightened education 

eneral Assem- : 
bly’sinstitntion, Was materially promoted during this period by 
siete the efforts of the General Assembly, under the 
superintendence of the Rev. Dr. Duff. He proceeded to India 
in 1830, with the view of establishing an institution which 
should combine secular instruction of the highest order, through 
F 2 
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the medium of English, with an unreserved communication 
of the doctrines and morals of Christianity, which were alto- 
gether excluded from the Government colleges. The tuition 
imparted in the institution he founded embraced every branch 
of a liberal education, and was in no respect inferior to that 
which the colleges supported by the state professed to bestow. 
He and his colleagues made no secret of the fact that their 
system of education was inseparably associated with Christian 
instruction, but their rooms were soon crowded with twelve 
hundred scholars, and the teachers were regarded with feelings 
of distinguished confidence. The eminent success of this insti- 
tution is to be traced to the sturdy energy, and the classical 
endowments of its conductors, who are entitled to public 
gratitude for their exertions to elevate the native character, 
and to give the country the benefit of a complete education, in 
every department of human pursuit. 

The Medical No attempt worthy of the Government had been 
College, 1835. made before the time of Lord William Bentinck 
to supersede native quackery by the cultivation of medical 
science. In the Sanscrit and Arabic colleges the systems of 
Galen and Hippocrates were taught in combination with a 
smattering of European ideas; and a public institution existed, 
though of a very inferior description, for training native doctors, 
as they were called, but they never rose above the dignity of 
apothecaries. As the crowning act of his administration, the 
Governor-General founded a medical college in Calcutta in 
the month of March, 1835, to afford, through the medium of 
English treatises and English lectures, a professional educa- 
tion to the natives in every branch of the science, as cultivated 
in Europe. The most eminent medical officers in the service 
were placed in the professors’ chairs ; a library and a museum 
were established, and every appliance necessary to place it 
on the same fogting of efficiency as European colleges was 
furnished with a bountiful hand. Sage men of long experience 
and reputed wisdom confidently predicted the failure of the ex- 
periment. Contact with a dead body had for twenty centuries 
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been considered a mortal pollution by the Hindoos, and it 
was traditionally affirmed that native prejudices were invin- 
cible. But these anticipations, when brought to the test of 
actual practice, proved, as usual, to be the phantoms of a mor- 
bid imagination. Natives of high caste were found to resort 
freely to the dissecting room, and to handle the scalpel with 
as much indiffererfce as European students. In the first year 
they assisted in dissecting sixty subjects, and the feeling of 
ardour with which they entered on these studies, and the 
aptitude for acquiring knowledge which they exhibited 
created a universal feeling of surprise. The downfall of one 
prejudice paved the way for the removal of others. In 1844, 
Dwarkenath Tagore, one of the most liberal and enlightened 
native gentlemen of the time, offered to take two of the 
students with him to England, and complete their professional 
education at his own expense. His views were cordially 
seconded by Dr. Mouat, the secretary of the college, to whose 
ability and energy the infant institution was indebted in no 
small measure for its efficiency, and he persuaded two of the 
most advanced pupils to accept the offer and cross the ‘‘ black 
water,” though at the risk of forfeiting the privileges of 
their caste. They entered the medical schools in London, 
and successfully competed with the best scientific students 
in England. 

SirJohn Malcom Lue eminent services of Sir John Malcolm during 
Governorof a career of forty years in India, were tardily 
Bombay, 1827. yewarded in the year 1827 with the Government 
of Bombay. His political opinions carry little weight in com- 
parison with those of Munro, Elphinstone, Metcalfe, and 
others, but no officer of the Company ever possessed in a 
higher degree the happy art of conciliating the attachment of 
the people. He did not, like too many of his countrymen, keep 
himself aloof from the natives, but associated with them with 
all that freedom and ease, and that genial humour for which 
the French in India have always been more distinguished 
than the English. In the provinces of Central India he was 
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remembered with the same feelings of affectionate veneration 
which Bussy had excited in the Deccan, of whom it was 
remarked, that fifty years after he had left Hyderabad, the 
highest honour which the common people could pay to a 
European was to address him as Mons. Bussy. In the 
peaceful condition of Western India at the period of Sir John’s 
appointment there was little scope for the exercise of his 
political or diplomatic talents, and his administration might 
have passed almost without observation, but for the collision 
which took place between the Supreme Court and his Govern- 
ment. 

Fee Fr For a quarter of a century Bombay had been 
SupremeCourt content with the court of a Recorder for the 
ang Goy., 1832, administration of English law, and the bench had 
been adorned with the genius of Sir James Mackintosh. In 
1823, the growing importance of the town and port rendered 
it advisable to establish a Supreme Court of Judicature, with 
three judges, as at Calcutta and Madras. The recollection of 
the unseemly and perilous struggle between the Court in 
Calcutta and the Government, in the days of Hastings and 
Impey, might have suggested the necessity of preventing a 
similar conflict by a clear definition of the powers and jurisdic- 
tion of the new court. But the same error was repeated, and 
with the same mischievous results. The new judges gave the 
utmost latitude of construction to the indefinite powers con- 
ferred on them by their charter, and manifested the same 
disposition to treat the Government of the Company with 
contempt, and to encroach on its authority, which had been 
exhibited in Calcutta fifty years before. In their “thirst for 
jurisdiction,” as the great historian of India remarked of the 
Supreme Court of Bengal, “they availed themselves of the 
hooks and handles which the ensnaring system of law adminis- 
tered by them afforded in abundance, to draw within their pale 
the whole transactions of the country.” It was in reference 
to these remarks of Mr. Mill, that the Bombay Chief Justice 
went out of his way to assert that “if the whole of what 
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Mr. Mill had said about judges and law had been inserted in 
the ‘ Bombay Courier,’ he knew where the editor of that paper 
would be now, or in a day or two.” The conflict between the 
two powers was brought to an issue in 1829. A Mahratta 
youth of fourteen, Moro Roghoonath, was left at the decease 
of his parents under the guardianship of his uncle, Pandoorang, 
a man of the highest family connections, and a kinsman of the 
late Peshwa. A near relative of the girl to whom Moro had 
been affianced, was anxious to obtain the wardship of the 
wealthy minor, and was advised by the lawyers to prefer his 
suit to the Supreme Court. He accordingly proceeded to 
Bombay, and under their directions made affidavit that the 
youth was compulsorily detained by Pandoorang at the risk 
of his life, and a writ of habeas corpus was immediately 
granted to bring him up to the Presidency. Under the 
instructions of Government, the Magistrate resisted the 
execution of the writ, alleging that neither the uncle nor the 
nephew had ever resided, or been possessed of property, 
within the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, and were not 
therefore amenable to its process. The judges maintained 
on the contrary, that their Court had been invested with all 
the powers of the Court of King’s Bench, and was bound to 
watch over the liberty of the King’s subjects to the farthest 
limits of the Presidency. Sir John Malcolm addressed a 
temperate and conciliatory letter to them, pointing out the 
injurious consequences of a contest between the Royal Court 
and the Company’s Government, and proposing the suspension 
of all proceedings pending a reference to England. This 
communication was treated as an unconstitutional and a 
criminal proceeding, and denounced as an insult to the majesty 
of British law. During these discussions two of the judges 
died, but Sir John Grant, who was left alone on the bench, 
continued to multiply the issue of writs., A criminal, who 
had been sentenced to imprisonment for two years by the 
Sessions Judge of one of the districts in the interior, was 
released by order of the Supreme Court. The Guickwar 
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refused the payment of a loan due to the Company, under the 
impression that the Supreme Court had power to release him 
from the obligation. The authority of Government was 
shaken to its foundation, and it became necessary to vindicate 
it in the eyes of the natives. Sir John Malcolm deemed it his 
duty to resist the encroachments of the Court with the same 
vigour which Warren Hastings had exhiblted under similar 
circumstances in Calcutta. He placed a guard at the door of 
Pandoorang’s residence to prevent the entrance of the con- 
stable, and he issued a circular to all the Company’s Judges 
and Magistrates directing them to make no return to any of 
the writs of the Court. Sir John Grant, finding the Govern- 
ment immoveable, closed the doors of the Court, and they 
remained shut for two moaths. The question was referred to 
the Privy Council in England, and his proceedings were pro- 
nounced to be utterly repugnant to law. Lord Ellenborough, 
the President of the Board of Control, in his private letter to 
Sir John Malcolm, also expressed his strong disapprobation 
of the measures of the Court, and informed him that he had 
appointed two other judges, one of whom was the Advocate - 
General at Bombay, and that no further mischief was to be 
apprehended, as “ Sir John Grant would be like a wild elephant 
led away between two tame ones.” Hlated with this commu- 
nication, Sir John Malcolm read it aloud at his own breakfast 
table, amidst the acclamation of thirty or forty guests. A 
copy of it found its way—it was said mysteriously—into the 
Caleutta newspapers, and created a profound sensation 
throughout the country. The Governor was chagrined at the 
position in which he was placed by this disclosure of a private 
communication, but instead of ascribing his mortification to 
his own indiscretion, attributed it to the liberty which Lord 
William Bentinck had given to the press, which was to him 
an object of abhoyrence. Sir John Grant immediately retired 
from the Bombay bench. 

Conflict of The current of Indian affairs in England at this 
the Courtof period, presented some singular exhibitions, both 
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hen at the Board of Control and in Parliament. I+ has 
iszz, | been already noticed that the debt due by the 
Nizam to the banking house of Palmer & Co. was liquidated 
in 1823, and that they became insolvent within a twelve- 
month, when their affairs were placed in the hands of trustees. 
During the discussions on this subject at the India House, the 
Court of Director@had solicited the opinion of three of the most 
eminent counsel in England whether British subjects in India 
were not debarred by Act of Parliament from enforcing claims 
for interest beyond twelve per cent., and they affirmed that 
such claims could not be sustained Soon after, Lord Hastings 
brought the question forward in the House of Lords and it was 
referred to the decision of the twelve judges, who decided that 
the limitation of the rate of interest by Parliament did not 
apply to loans made to the subjects of independent princes by 
British subjects residing in their dominions. The opinion of 
counsel was sent out, forthwith, to India from the India House 
with alacrity, and the Resident at Hyderabad was directed to 
give it all due publicity. This notification ought, in all fairness, 
to have been withdrawn as soon as the judges had pronounced 
that opinion illegal, but it was allowed to continue in force, 
and the trustees of Palmer & Co. complained, not without 
reason, that under these circumstances they found it impossible 
to realize the debts due to the estate. The chief debtor was 
Moneer-ool-moolk a near relative of the Nizam, and the osten- 
sible prime minister. He had made over some of his jageers 
to Palmer & Co., and the rents had been duly collected and 
regularly applied to the liquidation of his debts, which had 
been fully effected, together with interest, at the rate of twelve 
per cent. The remainder of their demand consisted simply of 
a bulance of interest beyond that rate. Decrees had been 
obtained for this claim in the local courts, but it was diffi- 
cult to execute them against one who occupied so high a 
position in the state without strong external pressure. Ap- 
plication was accordingly made on the subject to the Court 
of Directors, who drafted a reply in July, 1830, in which the 
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Resident was forbidden to interfere in the matter. But the 
President of the Board of Control took a different view of the 
case, and returned the draft with this material modification, 
that the Resident was directed not only to inform the Nizam 
that the Government would hear with much satisfaction that 
the house had recovered their just claims from their private 
debtors, but also to adopt measures to pwsmote this object. 
The Court remonstrated against these alterations, which re- 
versed the policy they had resolutely maintained for ten years, 
of refusing the influence of their Government in reference to 
the private debts of the firm. They justly argued that the exor- 
bitant interest which constituted the present claim arose from 
the risk with which the transaction was originally attended, 
and from the uncertainty of payment, both of which ceased to 
exist with the interposition of Government. The remonstrance 
was not without effect, and the despatch was withheld. 

Writ of Man- The question slumbered till the beginning of 
damus, 1832. 1832, when the Whigs being in office, the Court 
of Directors were desired by the Board to prepare a despatch 
in the room of that to which they had formerly raised objec- 
tions. But when it arrived in Cannon Row, the President of 
the Board drew his fatal pen across thirty-three out of its thirty- 
seven paragraphs, and substituted ten of his own. In this 
amended despatch the Court were required to declare their 
conviction that the joint interposition of our Government and 
that of the Nizam would be requisite to bring the matter in 
dispute to a final settlement. The Nizam was to be allowed 
the alternative of an arbitration, with an umpire nominated by 
Government, or @ commission appointed by the Governor- 
General. The Court declined to sanction the authoritative 
interference of their Government in the adjustment of a 
debt which they considered unjust, and they refused to 
adopt the amendments. The President disclaimed any idea 
of bringing the aftthority of Government to bear on the case. 
and made some trivial alterations in the despatch; but the 
Court justly remarked that in the relative position of the 
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parties at Hyderabad, no interference of the head of the 
Government of India could be divested of the character of 
authority ; and they proceeded to cancel both the amended 
and the original despatch. The correspondence on this 
subject was extended over eight months, but nothing could 
shake the resolution of the Directors. They persisted in 
refusing to sign®and transmit the despatch, and at length 
informed the President that “‘ they had nothing to do but to 
leave the law to take its course.” He immediately applied 
to the Court of King’s Bench for a writ of mandamus to 
compel the Directors to adopt the despatch as dictated by the 
Board, and they were constrained to yield to this irresistible 
argument; but at the same time they recorded their solemn 
protest against the orders which they had been compelled to 
sign as their own act and deed. The debt of the minister 
was settled by Mr. Macleod, the umpire appointed by Govern- 
ment, but upon the preposterous principle of allowing interest 
against the debtor to the utmost farthing, and refusing 
interest on the payments which had been successively made 
by him; and the transaction ended with the same disregard 
of justice with which it had been commenced and carried on. 

The Lucknow During these transactions, a still more objec- 
Bankers, 1832. tionable case was brought under discussion in 
England. Between the years 1792 and 1797 the Nabob of 
Oude had borrowed large sums of money from Europeans and 
natives for his voluptuous pleasures. The chances of repay- 
ment were very remote, and altogether uncertain; and the 
charge for interest was proportionately high. He was at 
length awakened to a sense of his increasing) embarrass- 
ments by the representations of the Resident, and began in 
earnest to compound with his creditors. The Europeans were 
offered better terms than the natives; but all parties were 
prevailed on to accept the composition, with the exception of 
the: eminent banking firm of Monohur Doss, from whom he 
had borrowed about eleven lacs of rupees for the support of 
his wild beasts, and for the “ cattle department.” Soon after 
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the king died, and his successor repudiated the debt. The 
bankers eventually engaged the services of a Mr. Prendergast 
who had amassed a fortune as a trader at Lucknow, and, like 
Mr. Paull, obtained a seat in Parliament on his return to 
England. He brought the claims of his clients before the 
House for the first time in 1811, but though he met with no 
success, he continued for twenty years f> make the most 
strenuous efforts in a spirit of indomitable perseverance to 
promote their suit, both in Parliament and in the courts of 
law. But the Court of Directors invariably refused to enforce 
an unacknowledged and unproved claim against one who had 
not contracted the debt, and whom they recognized and treated 
as a sovereign prince. In this equitable decision they were 
fully supported by Lord Hastings, who, though he had on one 
occasion directed the Resident to mention the claim to the 
Nabob, yet, finding him determined to resist it, at once decided 
that it was not a case in which the British Government would 
be warranted in affording any official support. Mr. Canning 
went still further, and directed the Court to inform the Governor- 
General that they were so clearly aware of the difficulty of 
divesting a friendly communication to a weaker power of the 
character of authority, that they positively forbade the subject 
to be brought again before the Nabob by any of the officers 
of Government. But in 1830 the President of the Board of 
Control was persuaded to lend a favourable ear to the demands 
of Mr. Prendergast’s clients, now swelled, by the accumulation 
of interest, to a crore of rupees. He affirmed, that while he 
duly honoured the principle of non-interference, he considered 
the present an exceptional case, and that it was his determina- 
tion to make our representations to the king of Oude, “ direct 
and formal.” It was the day after the Court had refused to 
adopt the obnoxious despatch to Hyderabad, regarding the 
claims of Palmer end Co., that they were desired by the Board 
to prepare a despatch to the Governor-General directing him to 
use his utmost efforts to procure the payment of the alleged 
debt from the king of Qude. The Court felt that any expression 
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of the wishes of Government could only signify compulsion, 
either by intimidation or by force, and, instead of drawing up 
a despatch, prepared a vigorous remonstrance, in which they 
pointed out the impolicy and the injustice of a course which 
would open the door to endless claims, not only at Lucknow, 
but at every durbar in India, and beggar half its princes. A 
despatch was then drawn up in the office of the Board of 
Control, and transmitted for the acceptance of the Directors, 
but they passed a resolution, without a single dissenting voice, 
that this interference with the king of Oude was unjust, 
inconsistent, and mischievous, and they refused to act, though 
only ministerially, on the orders of the Board, until com- 
pelled to do so by process of law. Mr. Tucker, the deputy 
chairman, and five of his colleagues, went so far as to declare 
that even under the pressure of a mandamus they would 
not consent to affix their signature to an order which was 
nothing less than “an act of spoliation towards an ancient 
and prostrate ally.” They felt that in India, where the intr- 
cate machinery of the home Government was not understood, 
the act would be regarded as emanating from them, and that 
the odium of it would be attached to their administration. The 
steady resistance of the India House produced the happy effect 
of inducing the President to pause on the threshold of a conflict, 
which must have been damaging alike to the Ministry and to 
the Government in India, and the question was allowedto die out. 
The Nozeed The anomalous proceedings of the two Houses at 
= this period in what was termed the ‘‘ Nozeed affair,” 
exhibited a very disreputable abuse of Parliamentary influence. 
In 1776, Mr. Hodges, a member of the council at Masuli- 
patam, lént money to the zemindar of Nozeed without the 
knowledge of the government of Madras, and in direct con- 
travention of the orders of the Court of Directors. In June, 
1777, in a communication to Madras, the Court renewed in 
more peremptory language their former infunction that none 
of their servants should advance loans on mortgage of lands. 
Two years after, Mr. Hodges presumed to take a mortgage 
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of a portion of the zemindar’s estate for his debt, and the 
transaction received the support of the Governor and Council 
of Madras. The whole zemindaree was soon after taken 
over by Government for arrears of revenue, and an appli- 
cation was made in 1784 to Lord Macartney, then Governor of 
the Presidency, on the subject of these loans. He considered 
that the whole transaction was in every respect unwarranted 
in principle and pernicious in its tendency ; but out of delicacy 
to the preceding Government, which had sanctioned this infrac- 
tiou of the Company’s rules, recorded his opinion that the 
creditors were entitled to some consideration on resigning the 
district they had so long and so irregularly held on pledge. 
The Court of Directors, however, resisted every solicitation to 
entertain the claim. A permanent settlement of the estate was 
made in 1803, when it was restored to the zemindaree family. 
leaving them to make any settlement they could effect with the 
creditors. Nothing further was heard of the claim for nearly 
thirty years, till the grandson of Mr. Hodges, having some 
influential friends in Parliament, induced them to bring in a 
bill to compel the Company to make good the whole demand, 
which was stated to amount to two lacs of rupees. It will 
be remembered that when the claims of the nabob of Arcot 
were introduced to the House, fifty years before, a commis- 
sich was appointed to investigate their validity, and that 
ninety per cent. of the amcunt turned out to be fictitious; but 
in the present instance, the House passed the bill enjoining 
the Court of Directors to pay the full amount of this private 
and illegal claim, without enquiry, from the revenues of India. 
In the House of Lords it encountered the most strenuous op- 
position from Lord Ellenborough, and from the Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Brougham, who deprecated the interference of the 
Legislature to enforce a claim, “ contaminated in its origin, 
and illegal in its prosecution ;” but it passed with a majority 
of two to one. 

FinancialResults With the exception of the Coorg campaign, which 
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ministration, Lord William Bentinck was a reign of peace, and 
pean it produced the usual result on the finances of 
India. The reductions which he cffected in the various de- 
partments of expenditure, combined with an improvement of 
the sources of revenue, extinguished the deficit of a crore of 
rupees which he found on his arrival, and enabled him to 
leave a surplus of # crore and a half on his departure in 1835. 
The magnificent expectations with which the trade of India had 
been thrown open to the nation in 1813, were but partially 
realized in the following twenty years, and the returns during 
Lord William Bentinck’s administration exhibited a decrease 
Fall of thegreat DOth of exports and imports. This was to be 
Guan. 168 " attributed, in a large measure, to the great crisis 

of 1833, which brought down the whole commer- 
cial fabric of Calcutta. During the administration of Warren 
Hastings some free mariners, as the licensed interlopers 
were designated, opened houses of business in Calcutta on a 
humble scale, and gathered up the fragments of the trade to 
England, which dropped from the great monopoly of Leadenhall 
street. They embarked, moreover, in the country trade, as it 
was called, from one Indian port to another, and from Calcutta 
to the eastward, as well as in the internal traffic cf the country. 
The famine on the Coast occasioned by Hyder Ali’s irruption 
into the Carnatic in 1780, created a large demand for freight 
and the new houses commenced shipbuilding, first at Sylhet 
and Chittagong, and eventually in Calcutta. They established 
indigo factories in the interior of the country and drove the 
drug which had hitherto been furnished from other countries 
out of the European markets. Their transactions expanded 
and their prosperity increased with the growth of British 
power. They acquired the confidence of the native and 
the European community, and became the bankers of the 
civil, military, and medical services, whose savings were trans- 
ferred, month by month, to their coffers, and whose balances 
were annually augmented, through the process of compound 
interest. A desk at one of those firms was considered mure 
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valuable than a seat in Council, and the retiring partners drew 
out colossal fortunes, with which, on their return to England, 
they bought buroughs, and seated themselves in Parliament. 
The opening of the trade in 1813, brought out to Calcutta a 
bevy of new adventurers, who were regarded at first with a 
feeling of contemptuous indifference by the stately old houses. 
But they were animated with the vigour of yputhful enterprise, 
and gradually undermined the established firms, drawing away 
the most profitable branches of their business, and leaving them 
saddled with their old factories and ships which were not worth 
a fourth of their original cost. The confidence of the public, 
which had continued unshaken for half a century, received a 
rude shock in 1830 by the unexpected collapse of the great 
firm of John Palmer’& Co., usually styled the prince of mer- 
chants. The other houses, five in number, continued to struggle 
with increasing embarrassments, and were enabled to remain 
afloat as long as the credulity of their constituents provided 
them with deposits sufficient to meet the withdrawal of funds. 
But the candle at length burnt down into the socket, and they 
went one by one into the Insolvent Court, which engulfed 
sixteen crores of rupees. A large portion of this sum consisted 
of the savings of the services, and the extent of the calamity 
may be estimated from the remark of Lord William Bentinck, 
who had heard, he said, to his utter surprise, that a civilian, 
when pressed to make a purchase after the failures, had ac- 
tually replied that he could not afford it. 

Remarks on Lord William Bentinck was residing at the 
Lord W. Ren. 8anitarium of Ootacamund, in the Neelgeree hills, 
istration, 18835 when the new charter reached India, but his 
health had been so seriously impaired by a constitutional 
malady, that his physicians considered it unsafe for him to 
descend into the plains till the cold weather had set in. Sir 
Frederick Adam, the governor of Madras, and Mr. Macaulay 
and Colonel Morrison, who had been appointed members of 
the Supreme Council, were accordingly summoned to join him 
in the hills, where the first Council under the new Act was 
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held, and the new Government constituted. These proceedings 
were unavoidably deficient in legal form, but the defect was 
cuvered the next year by an Act of indemnity. Lord William 
Bentinck returned to Calcutta in November, and embarked 
for his native land in March, 1835, after having held the 
reins of Government for nearly eight years. His administra- 
tion marks the magt memorable period of improvement between 
the days of Lord Cornwallis and Lord Dalhousie, and forms a 
salient pvint in the history of Indian reform. He repudiated 
the stationary policy of the Guvernment, and introduced a 
more liberal and progressive spirit into every department of 
the state. With the intuition of a great mind, he discovered 
the weak points of our system of administration, which was 
becoming effete under the withering influence of routine, and 
the remedies he applied went to the rvot of the disease. He 
infused new blood into our institutions, and started them upon 
a new career of vigour and efficiency. The marked difference 
which they presented in the thirty years succeeding his Govern- 
ment, aS compared with the thirty years which preceded it, 
was due entirely to the impulse of his genius, which became 
the main spring of a long succession of improvements. Ile was 
not less bold in the conception of his plans than resolute in 
the execution of them, to which he was sometimes obliged to 
sacrifice the amenities of life. He earned the gratitude of the 
natives by opening an honourable career to them in the govern- 
ment of their own country, and he was rewarded with the 
gratitude of Christendom for the moral courage he evinced in 
putting down Suttees. He has been charged with a love of 
innovation ; but, even if the imputation be correct, such an error 
is far less injurious to the interests of society than the dull 
stagnation into which the Government was sinking, and 
which was an unerring symptom of decay. The great defect 
of his administration was the fluctuation of his political policy ; 
but, the renewal of the non-intercourse system was ordered 
from England, and though at first supported by his own 
views, it was gradually modified, as the exigency of circum- 
III, G 
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stances appeared to demand the adoption of another course 
for the protection of the people, as in the cases of Coorg 
and Mysore. The natives vied with the European commu- 
nity in commemorating the blessings of his administration, 
and united in raising a subscription for the erection of his 
statue in Calcutta. The pedestal was enriched with groups 
representing the great and good features of bis government, and 
bore an inscription from the classic pen of Mr. Macaulay :— 
‘‘ This statue is erected to William Cavendish Bentinck, who 
during seven years ruled India with eminent prudence, in- 
tegrity, and benevolence ; who, placed at the head of a great 
empire, never laid aside the simplicity and moderation of a 
private citizen; who infused into Oriental despotism the spirit 
of British freedom; who never forgot that the end of govern- 
ment is the welfare of the governed; who abolished cruel 
rites; who effaced humiliating distinctions; who allowed 
liberty to the expression of public opinion; whose constant 
study it was to elevate the moral and intellectual character of 
the Government committed to his charge ;—this monument 
was erected by men who, differing from each other in race, 
in manners, in language, and in religion, cherish, with equal 
veneration and gratitude, the memory of his wise, upright, 
and paternal administration.” 


CHAPTER XXXII, 


THE CHARTER OF 1833—sIR CHARLES METCALFE’S ADMINIS- 
TRATION——-BENEVOLENT EXERTIONS OF THE COMPANY’S 
GOVERNMENT, 1833-1836. 


e 
The New Char- THe period of twenty years for which the com- 


of the Chan mercial and political privile ges of the Company had 


Trade, 1833. been renewed in 1813, being about to expire, Lord 
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Ellenborough, the President of the Board of Control, moved for 
a Select Committee in 1830, to collect information regarding the 
finances, trade, and revenue, and the judicial administration of 
the Indian empire. The report was presented in August, 1832, 
and, including the oral and documentary evidence, filled nine 
closely printed quarto volumes. The Tory Ministry having 
been displaced by “heir rivals, it fell to the lot of Mr. Charles 
Grant, the new President of the Board, to introduce to the 
notice of the House the question of the new Charter, as it 
was inappropriately designated. With more than the talent 
of his father, who was for twenty years the presiding genius 
of Leadenhall Street, though with less than his industry, he 
inherited all his zeal for the moral and intellectual improvement 


of India. 
The two principal questions which demanded the attention 


of the House were the continuance of the China monopoly, and 
of the Government of India, in the hands of the Company. The 
merchants and manufacturers of England demanded with an 
irresistible voice that the trade to China should be thrown open 
to the enterprise of the nation, and the first line of “‘ hints ” for 
the new Charter drawn up by the Board of Control contained 
the ominous words *‘ the China monopoly to cease.” The Com- 
pany strenuously resisted the extinction of their only surviving 
commercial privilege, and endeavoured to show that without this 
monopoly they would be unable to carry on the government of 
India, inasmuch as it was the profits of their trade which 
had supplied the deficiency of their territorial revenues. On 
the other hand, it was as resolutely affirmed that the trade 
had resulted in a loss, and had been sustained by territorial 
funds. It was, however, beyond the power of any Ministry, 
Whig or Tory, to prolong the monopoly in the face of univer- 
sal opposition, and the Court of Directors were obliged to sub- 
mit to the extinction of it. The Company gvas thus finally 
divested of its commercial character, and the :ast remaining 
monopoly of the reign of Queen Elizabeth was extinguished, 
after a duration of nearly two centuries and a half. The 
G 2 
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Company was required to dispose of its magnificent fleet, to the 
great chagrin of the old civilians, one of whom was heard to 
enquire “of what use it was for their honourable masters to 
send them out to India to make fortunes, if they did not send 
ships to take them home when the fortunes were made?” 
The assets of the Company after a faithful gcrutiny were esti~ 
mated at twelve crores of rupees; they® realized within a 
tenth of that sum, and were applied to the objects of the 
Government in India, with the exception of two crores appro- 
priated to the formation of a guarantee fund. The capital stock 
of the Company amounted to six crores, and the new Charter 
Act ordained that interest at the rate of ten and a half per cent. 
on this sum should be provided from the revenues of India for 
a period of forty years. The intrinsic value of the stock in the 
market was consequently doubled. The guarantee fund was 
to be invested in Government securities, to accumulate at com- 
pound interest, till it amounted at the end of that period to 
twelve crores, with which the proprietors were to be 
paid off. 

4 The India Bill proposed that the government 

ontinuation 

of the Govern- should be entrusted for twenty years longer to the 
sae can. Company, and it was passed without any difficulty. 
pany, 1833. The nation, having secured. its own pecuniary 
interests in regard to the China trade, treated this imperial 
question, though it involved the interests of a hundred millions 
of the subjects of the Crown, with profound indifference. The 
House of Commons exhibited unequivocal signs of impatience 
and disgust whenever it was brought forward. During the dis- 
cussions the benches were never as full as during a turnpike 
debate, and Mr. Macaulay truly observed that a broken head 
in Coldbath Fields excited greater interest in the House than 
three pitched battles in India. The Court of Directors made 
a strong effort te obtain the privilege of an appeal to some 
higher authority in cases of a difference of opinion with the 
Board of Control, but the attempt was successfully opposed, 
and the writ of mandamus was still suspended over their heads. 
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On the other hand, the Ministers endeavoured to obtain a 
veto on the power vested in the Court by former Acts of 
recalling the Governor-General, the Governors, and the Com- 
mander-in-chief, but the India House resisted the proposal 
with such pertinacity that it was at length abandoned. 
Several important changes were likewise made in the constitu- 
tion and policy of*the Government in India. A fourth Presi- 
dency was constituted to embrace the north west provinces. 
A commission was also appointed to consist of men of 
experience in the administration of justice in India, and one 
or two English barristers, to report on the practicability of 
establishing a uniform system of law and judicature through- 
out the Indian empire. The power of legislation was now 
for the first time conferred on the Government of India, 
and the enactments which, under the advice of Sir William 
Jones in 1790, had been modestly designated Regulations, 
were now, under the advice of Mr. Macaulay, dignified with 
the name of Acts. At the same time the privilege of en- 
acting laws was withdrawn from the subordinate Presi- 
dencies, and the Governor-General in Council was invested 
with power to legislate for the whole empire, including all 
persons, British, foreign, or native, all places, and all things, as 
well as all courts, whether created by the local Government 
or established by Royal charter, but with certain necessary 
reseivations touching the prerogatives of the Crown and the 
authority of Parliament. A fourth member was added to the 
Council, who was to be an English jurist of reputation, and 
the office was rendered illustrious by the genius and labours of 
Mr. Macaulay. Two of the provisions of the Bill afforded an 
index of the growth of liberal principles in England,—the ad- 
mission of natives to all offices, and the permission granted to 
Europeans to hold lands. Forty years before this period, 
Lord Cornwallis had pronounced the natives anfit to take any 
share in the government of their own country, and resolved 
to work the machinery by European agency alone. The Charter 
of 1833 enacted that no native of India, nor any natural born 
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subject of His Majesty, should be disabled from holding any 
place, office, or employment by reason of his religion, place of 
birth, descent or colour. To this liberal measure the Court of 
Directors gave their unqualified consent, but the clause which 
sanctioned the purchase of land by Europeans and which con- 
tained the germ of colonization was introduced and passed in 
direct opposition to their wishes. The power to exclude inter- 
lopers from the sphere of their operations was among the 
earliest privileges conferred on them by Queen Elizabeth, and it 
was confirmed to them by various statutes for two centuries. 
It was designed at first only to protect their commercial enter- 
prises, but was made applicable to their territorial possessions 
when they had become sovereigns. It was the most cherished 
privilege of Leadenhall Street, and the Directors clung to it 
with unabated tenacity, even after they had consented to 
relinquish their trade. The Charter of 1813 had permitted the 
free resort of Europeans to India, but excluded them from 
forming any settlement in it, by the purchase or lease of lands. 
Meanwhile, the cultivation of indigo by European capitalists, 
under cover of fictitious leases which were winked at by the 
local authorities, had increased to such an extent as to enrich 
the maritime trade with an additional article of export of the 
value of a crore and a half of rupees a-year. Lord William 
Bentinck was anxious to relieve this enterprise from the re- 
straints imposed upon it by the prejudices of the India House, 
and to legalize these leases for the culture of indigo, as well as 
for other staple products, but this slight relaxation of the old 
system of restriction was peremptorily negatived by the Court 
of Directors. The arguments of Lord William Bentinck, how- 
ever, and of his liberal colleague, Sir Charles Metcalfe, carried 
more weight with the Ministry, and a clause was introduced into 
the bill which granted permission to’ Europeans to settle in the 
country and acquite unrestricted rights and interests in the land. 
Character of The separation now effected of the functions of 
the Company's state from all commercial speculations served to 


government, : ‘ 
1833. give a more elevated tone to the views and policy 
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of the Court of Directors, and to impart a more efficient 
character to their administration. The feelings with which 
they entered on the imperial duties to which their attention 
was now to be exclusively devoted were eloquently expressed 
in a despatch to the Government of India, which was drawn 
up by Mr. Mull: “In contemplating the extent of legislative 
power thus conferf€d on our supreme Government, and in the 
second instance, on ourselves, in reflecting how many millions 
of men may, by the manner in which it shall be exercised, be 
rendered happy or miserable, in adverting to the countless 
variety of interests to be studied, and of difficulties to be 
overcome in the execution of this mighty trust, we feel the 
weight of responsibility under which we have been cunjointly 
laid. . . We feel confident that to this undertaking your 
best thoughts and care will be immediately and perseveringly 
applied, and we invite the full, the constant, and the early 
communication of your sentiments in relation to it. On our 
part we can venture to affirm that no endeavour shall be 
wanting in promoting your views and perfecting your plans. 

- . And we trust that by the blessing of God on our 
united labours the just and beneficent intentions of this 
country in delegating to our hands the legislative as well as 
executive administration of the weightiest, the most impor- 
tant and the most interesting of its transmarine possessions 
will be happily accomplished.” These enlightened sentiments 
were faithfully reflected in the correspondence und the pro- 
ceedings of the Court of Directors during the twenty-five 
years they continued to administer the government of India. 
Relieved from the management of a large mercantile esta- 
blishment and the influences inseparable from it, their minds 
rose to a level with the great political trust confided to them 
by their country, and it may be affirmed without the risk of 
contradiction that, notwithstanding an occasienal outburst of 
traditional and narrow-minded prejudices, the principles and 
the measures they inculcated on their servants in India were 
marked by a degree of moderation, wisdom, and beneficence 
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of which it would not be easy to find another example in the 
history of conquered dependencies. 

Sir C. Metcalfe, The Act of 1833 erected a fourth Presidency 
Governor- in the north-west provinces, and the distinguished 
General, 1835. .orvices of Sir Charles Metcalfe were rewarded 
by his appointment to the governorship of Agra, and likewise 
to the still more dignified position of provisional Governor- 
General. He proceeded to the upper provinces in December, 
1834, but he had no sooner held his first levée than he was 
required, in consequence of the premature departure of Lord 
William Bentinck, to return to Calcutta and assume the 
charge of the Government of India, which he continued to hold 
for a twelvemonth. When a youth of sixteen in the college 
of Fort William he had avowed to one of the professors that 
he would be satisfied with nothing short of the Governor- 
Gencralship, and he had now reached the summit of his 
ambition, after a career of thirty-four years. With the ex- 
ception of Warren Hastings, no member of the Indian civil 
service had ever been more eminently qualified for this imperial 
trust, by his natural genius for administration, his sound 
judgment and large views, as well as by his long and uni- 
versal experience. He began his political career in Lord 
Wellesley’s office, and received the first rudiments of states- 
manship under his tuition. He was entrusted with the ma- 
nagement of important diplomacy before he was twenty-five, 
and he had subsequently taken a prominent part in the 
political mcvements of every court, from Hyderabad to 
Lahore. There were few important movements of his time 
which had not enjoyed the benefit of his co-operatiun, or 
advice. His experience had not been limited to a single 
province, but embraced the entire range of the empire, and 
he was thus enabled to take the same interest in the develop- 
ment of every division of it. The new character which the 
growth of British ascendency had gradually imparted to the 
policy of the various native- courts had been moulded, for the 
most part, under his eye, and there was no other officer in 
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India who possessed the same extensive knowledge of the 
antecedent as well as the existing feelings and aspirations, 
the fears, and cabals of the native courts, or who enjoyed in 
the same degree the respect and confidence of the native 
princes. 

On receiving the resignation of Lord William 
sca Lard ee Benfinck, the Court ee Directors requested 
Auckland, 1835 Wr Mountstewart Elphinstone to allow himself 
to be put in nomination for the Governor-Generalship, but he 
declined the honour on the ground of his feeble health. 
They then proceeded to pass a resolution, by a majority of 
fifteen to two, to the effect ‘‘that adverting to the public 
character and services of Sir Charles Metcalfe, it would be 
inexpedient at present to make any other arrangement for 
supplying the place of Governor-General.” But the Whigs 
who were then in power, were little disposed to confirm this 
choice. Mr. Canning, when President of the Board of 
Control, had recorded his opinion in December 1820 that ‘the 
case could hardly be conceived in which it would be expe- 
dient that the highest office of the government of India 
should be filled otherwise than from England, and that one 
main link at least between the system of the Indian and the 
British Government ought for the advantage of both to be 
invariably maintained.” Mr. Charles Grant, the President of 
the Board at this period, informed the Court that His Majesty’s 
Ministers saw much to enjoin the continuance of this general 
practice, and nothing to recommend a departure from it. The 
Court of Directors remonstrated with great warmth against 
the adoption of a principle which involved the wholesale ex- 
clusion of their servants from the highest prize in their 
service, and there was every prospect that the unseemly 
contest between the Court and the Ministry in 1806 would be 
renewed, when the Whigs were obliged ,to give place toa 
Tory cabinet. Lord Ellenborough who succeeded Mr. Grant 
lost no time in offering the post to Mr. Mountstewart Elphin- 
stone, and laid claim to the merit of having exhibited a more 
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liberal spirit than the preceding administration. The flourish 
would have beén more legitimate if the offer had been made 
to Sir Charles Metcalfe who would have welcomed it, and not 
to Mr. Elphinstone who it was well known would decline it. 
The vacant office was conferred on Lord Heytesbury, a diplo- 
matist of European reputation. He was sworn in at the India 
House, received the prescribed allowance for his outfit, and 
the usual farewell entertainment at the London Tavern, 
but on the eve of his embarkation, Sir Robert Peel’s Ministry 
was subverted, and the Whigs again came into power, with 
Sir John IHobhouse as President of the Board. The Tory 
Government which succeeded to power in 1807 had refrained 
from interfering with the appointment of Lord Minto by their 
Whig predecessors, though he had not left the shores of 
England when they came into office. In like manner, the Duke 
of Wellington had not thought fit to disturb the appointment 
which Lord William Bentinck had received from his polit.cal 
opponent, Mr. Canning, when it was in his power to cancel it. 
But one of the first acts of the Whigs when they returned to 
Downing Street was to revoke the appointment of Lord 
Heytesbury, and the exercise of his power was limited to the 
bestowal of the writership, which was courteously placed at 
the disposal of each newly appointed Governor-General, on 
his nephew, Mr.—now Sir Cecil—Beadon. The Court pro- 
tested with great vehemence against a proceeding’ which 
made the vital interests of the British empire in India sub- 
ordinate to the interests of political partizanship in England ; 
but Sir John Hobhouse replied that what he had to consider 
was merely whether the Ministry would become responsible 
for Lord Heytesbury’s administration of the government in 
India, and, not wishing to assume this responsibility on them- 
selves, they had taken the simple and obvious mode of cancelling 
his appointment. The explanation was more plausible than 
satisfactory, inasmuch as it has always been considered a 
principle of vital importance to protect the government of 
India from the disturbing influences of party politics in 
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England. Lord Auckland, who had been the Whig first Lord 
of the Admiralty, was nominated Governor-General. 
Peeaieae The great measure which has rendered the ad- 
the press, 1835. ministration of Sir Charles Metcalfe memorable in 
the history of British India was the liberation of the press 
the position of which at this period was altogether anomalous. 
At Madras, there*was no legal restriction on it. At Bombay 
it was free at the Presidency, and fettered in the provinces. 
In Bengal the illiberal and stringent law passed by Mr. Adam 
was still on the statute book: but after two or three journals 
had been suppressed, and two refractory editors had been 
expelled the country, it was found impossible to enforce it 
without inflicting great embarrassment and odium on the 
Government. During the last five years of Lord Amherst’s 
administration, and the whole period of Lord William Ben- 
tinck’s government, the law remained a dead letter, and the 
press was practically as free as in England. The Charter Act of 
1833 had conferred the power of legislating for all India on the 
Supreme Council, and a law on the subject of the press which 
should embrace every portion of the empire, and establish uni- 
formity of practice at all the Presidencies, became a manifest ne- 
cessity. The power of deportation had been withdrawn from the 
Government. Europeans were, moreover, privileged to settle as 
colonists in India, and they naturally expected to enjoy the 
same liberty of giving expression to their opinions which their 
fellow countrymen possessed in other dependencies of the 
Crown. Lord William Bentinck had acknowledged that it 
would be impossible to leave the question of the press as it 
stood. A few weeks before his departure, the inhabitants of 
Calcutta had petitioned for a repeal of Mr. Adam’s Regulation, 
and he assured them that the unsatisfactory state of the laws 
relating to the press had not escaped his notice, and that he 
trusted a system would be established at,no distant period, 
which, while it gave security to every person engaged in the 
fair discussion of public méasures, would effectually secure 
the Government against sedition, and individuals against 
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calumny. Sir Charles Metcalfe had always been an ardent 
advocate of the liberty of the press, and had declared five 
years before his elevation “that if he were sovereign lord and 
master he would give it full swing.” He remarked that it 
was clear the liberty of the press would come, that Govern- 
ment could not prevent it without a despotism and an oppres- 
sion contrary to its own disposition, and fotally opposed to 
British institutions, and that it would be better to give it with 
a good grace than to wait till it was extorted. It was with 
these sentiments he entered on the duties of Governor-General, 
and he lost no time in bringing in a Bill for carrying these 
liberal views into effect. The Supreme Council had recently 
been strengthened by the accession of Mr. Macaulay, who 
gave his cordial support to the measure, and recorded his 
opinion in a masterly minute worthy of the author of the 
Essay on Milton. An Act was accordingly passed in Septem- 
ber, 1835, which repealed all the Regulations by which the 
press had been muzzled, and established its freedom upon the 
solid foundation of law. 

en The Act was received with feelings of enthu- 

sult of the 

hbertyof the siasm by the European community in India, and 
press, 1835. the principal inhabitants of Calcutta, including the 
native gentry most eminent in rank and accomplishments, met 
and voted an address of thanks to Sir Charles Metcalfe for 
the boon he had conferred on the country, and raised sub- 
scriptions to commemorate it by the erection of a noble hall, 
which bears his name. In his reply to the address he said 
that “the Act evinced to the world that the government of 
the Company desired no concealment, that it was happy to 
have the most minute particulars of its Indian administration 
scrutinized, and displayed to the gaze of the universe, that it 
sought information and instruction wherever they could be 
found, and did not wish to rule India as a conquered, ignorant, 
and enslaved, but as a cherished, enlightened, and free 
country.” The experience of thirty years has proved that 
the apprehensions of those who objected to it on the ground of 
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public safety were without any foundation. At the India House, 
however, the highest authority in the Court, Mr. Edmonstone, 
maintained that ‘‘ the unrestricted discussion of public subjects 
and public measures, and the latitude of observation on the Di- 
rectors and persons high in office, must necessarily diminish 
that deference and respect in which it is of so much import- 
ance that the Go®ernment should be held.” But no one will 
question the fact that Lord Dalhousie obtained as much “ de- 
ference and respect” when the press was free, as Lord Wel- 
lesley received when its voice was stifled. The press has, in 
fact, been found to be rather the handmaid than the antagonist 
of Government, and the efficiency of the public administration 
has been indefinitely promoted by the freedom and indepen- 
dence of its remarks. It has placed the salutary check of ex- 
posure on the subordinate functionaries of the state, and 
given the Government the eyes of Argus to watch the work- 
ing, and to detect the deficiencies of its vast and complicated 
machinery. By permitting a more unrestricted publication 
of opinions in a conquered country than is enjoyed in many 
of the European states, the ruling power has afforded an 
unequivocal proof of the benevolent spirit of its intentions 
and measures. No occasion has since arisen to call for the 
interference of the public authorities except during the great 
crisis of the mutiuy of the sepoys in 1857, when the liberty of 
the press was suspended, just as the Habeas Corpus Act would 
have been suspended in England on a similar emergency. 

Bene While Sir Charles Metcalfe was officiating in 

eduction of ° 

the Government Calcutta as Governor-General, an important change 
of Agra, 1885. Wag made in England in the character and position 
of the Government of Agra which had been conferred on him. 
The Court of Directors had always been opposed to the esta- 
blishment of a fourth Presidency upon the model of those already 
existing at Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta.. They considered 
that the exigencies of the public service might be fully pro- 
vided for by the more modest and less costly machinery of a 
Lieutenant-Governorship. The Board of Control, who had 
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taken a different view of the subject, were at length brought 
to concur with the India House, and an Act was accordingly 
passed in Parliament, in 1835, empowering the Court to cut 
down the scheme to a subordinate lieutenancy. Sir Charles 
Metcalfe felt a natural repugnance to descend to the inferior 
position of a lieutenant of the Governor-General, after having 
himself occupied that supreme post, and h#formed the deter- 
mination to retire from the service; but the chairman of the 
Court intimated to him that it was their unanimous wish and 
hope, that, acting on those high and patriotic principles 
which it was well known had always governed his conduct, 
he would be disposed to retain the office on the reduced scale, 
and thus enable them to secure his highly valuable services at 
Agra, and, should the contingency happen, at the head of 
the Supreme Government. In the bope of inducing him to 
accede to their wishes, he was named a third time provisional 
Governor-General, and decorated with the Grand Cross of the 
Bath. Lord Auckland, who had assumed charge of the 
Government, joined his own solicitations to those of the 
Court, and Sir Charles Metcalfe yielded to the kindness of 
this importunity, and took his departure for Agra, after a 
continued residence of eight years in Calcutta, during which 
he toiled seven and eight hours daily, without any interval 
of relaxation. 

i But he was not destined to remain there long. 

pleasure of 

the Court, 1836. Soon after his arrival, he learned that the press 
law had exasperated the India House and produced a complete 
revulsion of feeling regarding him and his merits. For two 
centuries the Company had been nurtured amidst the sensi- 
bilities which the despotism of a monopoly always begets. 
During the past ten years in which the press had been prac- 
tically without restraint in India, its remarks on the Court of 
Directors had nog been sufficiently deferential, and its tone 
was not likely to improve after it had become legally free. 
The East India Company now governed an empire as large as 
that of the Cesars, but it was not easy for them entirely to 
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shake off the old associations of the counting-house. They 
looked upon the freedom of the press with the same aversion 
which they had formerly felt regarding the freedom of trade, 
and the free admission of Europeans into India; and it was 
not long before an opportunity occurred of giving the author 
of this measure an indubitable token of their displeasure. 
The Government @f Madras had unexpectedly become vacant, 
and Sir Charles Metcalfe reasonably expected that it would 
have been conferred on him, more especially as he had con- 
sented to sacrifice his own feelings, and accept an inferior 
appointment at Agra, out of deference to the wishes of the 
Court. But although they had been ready a twelvemonth 
before to do battle with the Ministers of the Crown to secure 
him the Governor-Generalship, they would not now condescend 
to mention his name in connection with the Government of 
that Presidency. Lord William Bentinck generously came 
forward, and urged his claims with great zeal on the India 
House, but found, to his mortification, that while there was a 
ready and universal acknowledgment of his great services 
and his pre-eminent qualifications, there was also a general 
avowal that his late proceedings regarding the press had 
cancelled all claim to their consideration. Lord William then 
appealed to the justice of Lord Melbourne, the Prime Minister : 
“Let the worst possible construction,” he said, ** be put on this 
act and the motives of it, it surely ought not to have cast into 
the shade the thirty-six years of uninterrupted service in the 
highest appointments in which no man ever bore a higher 
character for high mindedness, usefulness, and ability... . 
Pray excuse this long appeal. We served together for seven 
years. His behaviour to me was of the noblest kind. He 
never cavilled on a trifle, and never yielded to me on a point 
of importance.” But this appeal was equally unavailing. 
Sir Charles Metcalfe had always manifested,the utmost loyalty 
and devotion to “his Honourable Masters” in Leadenhall 
Street, and he looked for their approbation and confidence in 
return. He therefore lost no time in writing to Mr. Melvill. 
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the Secretary of the India House, stating that reports had 
been for some time in circulation that he had fallen under the 
displeasure of the Court, and had lost the Government of 
Madras in consequence of the law he had passed as Governor- 
General in Council legalizing the liberty of the press. If this 
misfortune had befallen him, he had no wish to retain by for- 
bearance an office conferred on him whey, he was honoured 
with their confidence ; if that confidence was gone, it was his 
earnest entreaty that they would withdraw from him the pro- 
visional appointment of Governor-General, or otherwise inti- 
mate their pleasure that he might retire from their service, as 
he could not reconcile it to himself to hold his office on mere 
sufferance, or to serve in any capacity under the stigma of 
displeasure and distrust. The Court kept the letter four 
months without acknowledgment, and then sent him a curt 
and contemptuous reply. Mr. Melvill was ‘‘commanded to 
express the Court’s regret that he should have made a com- 
munication which appeared to them to have been altogether 
unnecessary, a8 the continuance in him, provisionally, of the 
highest office which it was in the power of the Court to confer, 
might have satisfied him that their confidence had not been 
withdrawn.” The day after the rereipt of this letter, he 
tendered his resignation to Lord Auckland, and his connection 
with the Government of India was brought to an abrupt ter- 
mination by treatment similar to that which had been inflicted 
on his great predecessors who had been instrumental in 
building up the empire, but had incurred the displeasure of 
the Court of Directors. The services which the Company 
thought fit to discard were fully appreciated by the Crown, 
and Sir Charles Metcalfe was entrusted, successively, with 
the government of two of the most important of the Crown 
colonies, and raised to the peerage. 

Remarks of Sr ince the departure of Warren Hastings, no 
C Metcalfe’s Jndian ruler has been overwhelmed with such a 
administration, 

1836, profusion of honorable testimonials from all classes, 
European and native, as Sir Charles Metcalfe. He was the 
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pride and ornament of the service; his hospitality was princely, 
and his generosity almost without bounds, while his genial 
temper created a perpetual sunshine around him. But it is to 
be regretted that with all his high qualifications, he took little, 
if any, interest in the establishment of steam communication, or 
the opening of the Indus to commerce, or, indeed, in any of the 
plans for the prome@tion of material improvements in India which 
distinguished Lord William Bentinck’s administration. This 
was the natural result of his long residence in India. An 
ardent zeal for such improvements is scarcely to be expected 
from those whose habits have become reconciled to the 
stationary associations to which they have been accustomed, 
With an occasional and rare exception, the government of any 
local functionary who has been raised to supreme power, how- 
ever beneficial in the various departments of administrative 
reform, has been marked by the dulness of material pro- 
gress. It is to a European mind like that of Lord William 
Bentinck or Lord Dalhousie, fresh from scenes of activity in 
Europe, and imbued with the animation they inspire, that we 
must look for a spirit of enterprise in this important department 
of government. On the other hand, a Governor-General coming 
direct from England, is generally apt to be more sensitive to 
the political dangers of the empire, than an Indian Governor- 
General who has been accustomed to contemplate them as 
the normal condition of our rule, and to hold himself ever 
ready to encounter them. Lord Wellesley and Lord Minte 
were more vividly impressed with a sense of these perils than 
Sir John Shore or Sir George Barlow. But in the case of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe and Lord William Bentinck, this feeling was 
reversed. Lord William Bentinck always expressed the 
strongest confidence in the security of the empire, while Sir 
Charles Metcalfe asserted that our government, which was 
one of conquerors and foreigners, was always precarious, and 
that as it arose, so to say, in a day, it would disappear in a 
night. ‘My notions,” he said, “of Indian policy begin and 
end in a powerful and efficient army; our real strength 
117. a 
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consists in the few European regiments, scattered singly over 
a vast space of subjugated territory. My general creed is con- 
fined to two grand specifics—army and colonization.” 

Benevolent The suppression of barbarous rites, and the 
iain introduction of the blessings of civilization and 
vernment, knowledge, are among the most important func- 
tions of European power in Asia; and as tis narrative draws 
to the close of a period of peace which lasted twelve years, 
and approaches a period of war, of nearly equal duration, a 
fitting ‘opportunity is presented of adverting to the efforts 
made by the Government of the East India Company to fulfil 
these noble obligations. The early proceedings of British 
agents in India, however, were not, it must be admitted, 
marked by that spirit of humanity which has since pervaded 
them. The first rough code of Regulations promulgated by 
Mr. Hastings in 1772, embodied the recommendation of the 
Committee of Circuit, and ordained that every convicted dacoit 
should be executed in his own village, and that his entire 
family should be sold as slaves. For twenty-five years, 
moreover, after the establishment of the Company’s autho- 
rity in Bengal, the barbarous practice which had previously 
prevailed of punishing criminals by mutilation was per- 
petuated in the courts over which European and Christian 
gentlemen presided, and it was distinctly authorized by the 
Regulations of 1787. It was not till 1791 that Lord Corn- 
wallis suppressed this revolting custom, and enacted that the 
offender should be subjected to fourteen years’ imprisonment, 
where he had formerly been deprived of two limbs, and to 
Seven years with hard labour where the loss of a single 
limb had been usually inflicted. But the growth of bene- 
volent principles in the administration of India steadily kept 
pace with their development in the government of England, 
and rendered the supremacy of the Company a blessing 
to tribes which had been for ages immersed in barbarism. 
The prohibition of human sacrifices at Saugor, the abolition 
of Suttees, and the extinction of Thuggee have been 
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already noticed, and we now proceed to narrate the labours 
of the public servants of the Company in other spheres of 
philanthropy. 

rererree In the van of those who have shed a lustre on 
Cleveland, 1784. the British administration by their earnest efforts 
to civilize barbarous and predatory tribes stands Augustus 
Cleveland of the Bengal Civil Service. The hills and forests 
of the Rajmahal district were inhabited by a race of men of 
wild habits and savage disposition, who had been accustomed 
from time immemorial to make raids on the lowlands lying 
between their hills and the Ganges. Soon after the establish- 
ment of the Company’s government their feelings appear to 
have been exasperated by the treacherous slaughter of some 
of their chiefs by the neighbouring zemindars, and they 
avenged themselves by depopulating the villages and render- 
ing all travelling by land or by water impossible. To check 
their inroads a corps of light infantry was stationed at 
the foot of the hills under Captain Brooke, who pursued 
them into their fastnesses, and created a salutary dread of 
British power. He was succeeded by Captain Brown who 
endeavoured to reclaim the savages by kindness and laid the 
foundation of that system of conciliation which was sub- 
sequently completed by Mr. Cleveland, when placed in charge 
of the district. His benevolent labours were gracefully 
commemorated by the elegant pen of Warren Hastings in 
the inscription on the monument erected by Guvernment, 
‘Sin honour of his character and for an example to others” 
—‘‘*To the memory of Augustus Cleveland, Esquire, who 
without bloodshed or the terror of authority, employing 
only the means of conciliation, confidence, and benevolence, 
attempted and accomplished the entire subjugation of the 
lawless and savage inhabitants of the jungleterry of Rajmahal, 
inspired them with a taste for the arts of a@ivilized life and 
attached them to the British Government by a conquest over 
their minds, the most permanent as the most rational mode of 
dominion.” Mr. Cleveland died in 1784 at the early age of 
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twenty-nine, and the zemindars erected a monument to his 
memory, which is still held in the highest veneration by the 
inhabitants both of the hills and the plains. 

The Bheels, 1790. Candesh, in Western India, watered by the 
Taptee, was a great and flourishing province under the Moguls, 
covered with rich cultivation, and studded with prosperous 
towns. But the tide of Mahratta desoldtion passed over it, 
and the extortions of the Peshwa’s officers, more especially 
of his Arab mercenaries, combined with the ravages of the 
Pindarees completed its ruin, and left it almost without inha- 
bitants. On the downfall of the Peshwa it was brought under 
British rule, and one of its districts, inhabited chiefly by 
Bheels, was formed into a separate collectorate. They are 
usually considered one of the aboriginal tribes, driven to 
seek refuge in the hills by the progress of Hindoo invasion. 
It was at a fountain in this wild region that Kishnu, the 
deified hero of the great Sanscrit epic, was slain. The Bheels 
were a race of unmitigated savages, without any sense of 
natural religion, violating all law, defying all authority, and 
habitually indulging in drink, licentiousness, and murder. 
They eschewed all honest labour, and lived by the chase or 
by plunder. From their mountain fastnesses they poured 
down on the plains, sacked the villages, drove off the cattle, 
and carried away the chief men whom they held to ransom. 
By the former rulers of the country they had been hunted 
like wild beasts, and as every man’s hand was against them, 
their hand was against every man. The measures which 
were at first adopted by the British functionaries to reclaim 
them were marked by an excess of severity which defeated 
its own object, and demonstrated that the gibbet was not 
the fittest instrument of civilization. The task was at length 
confided to the late Sir James Outram, then a lieutenant of 
Native Infantygy, a man of benevolent sympathies, sound 
judgment, and unflinching perseverance. The lawiessness of 
the barbarians when he took charge of the agency had risen 
to a pitch which was found to be unsupportable and he 
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considered it necessary to teach them the power of Government 
as a preliminary step towards enabling them to appreciate 
its kindness. He pursued them into their rugged hills with 
the greatest vigour, and defeated a large body which had 
assembled for a foray. The captives he made were treated 
with kindness, and sent back with conciliatory messages and 
offers of employment to the chiefs. It was the first act of 
kindness the wild men had ever experienced from the rulers 
of the country, and they responded to it with cheerfulness. 
A friendly intercourse was gradually established with the 
chiefs; Lieutenant Outram listened to their tales, joined in 
their pastimes, feasted them when well, and prescribed for 
them when ill. Having succeeded in gaining their confidence, 
he proceeded to organize a Bheel corps, which was filled up 
by degrees and served to diffuse a principle of order and 
obedience throughout the tribe, and enabled him in the course 
of a twelvemonth to report that not a single case of robbery 
had occurred within a circle of thirty miles. To carry for- 
ward the work of civilization, special European officers were 
appointed as Bheel agents, with instructions to mix with the 
people and settle their disputes, to encourage industrial 
pursuits and to reward the deserving with a grant of land 
rent free for a season, as well as to supply them with a 
plough and bullocks and a small advance of money. By these 
efforts, the object of converting them into agriculturists was 
accomplished, and little colonies of husbandmen sprung up 
in every direction in these primeval forests. A Bheel police 
was established to maintain the peace of the country, and a 
province which had hitherto been desolated by gangs of 
marauders, was in 1829 pronounced by the Collector to be in 
a state of profound repose. The Court of Directors expressed 
their cordial commendation of this happy conversion of a pre- 
datory tribe into useful and obedient subjeaés of the state, 
and a prosperous agricultural community: “This signal 
instance,” they wrote, “of what we have so often impressed 
on you—the superior efficacy of conciliatory means in 
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reducing uncivilized and predatory tribes to order and 
obedience—is one of the most gratifying events in the recent 
history of British India.” 

Mairwarra, 1832. In the year 1818 Sindia ceded to the Company 
the province of Ajmere in Rajpootana which included the 
hill tract of Mairwarra, about ninety miles in length, and 
from six to twenty in breadth. It was inhabited by the 
Mairs, an aboriginal race, living in their native hills almost in 
a state of nature, the boys tending their flocks of goats, and 
the men, mounted on their diminutive ponies, passing their 
time in plunder. They murdered their female offspring, and 
committed every kind of atrocity without remorse. Captain 
Hall, who was placed in charge of the country, found it 
swarming with banditti who set the public authority at com- 
plete defiance. He put down all opposition by the strong 
hand of power, and then determined to make the Mairs the 
instruments of their own civilization. A Mair battalion was 
formed, by which suitable employment was provided for the 
highland chiefs, who proved to be good and loyal soldiers, 
and contributed essentially to the suppression of crime and 
the maintenance of the public peace throughout the hills. 
Courts were established for the adjudication of rights, and 
the punchayet, or Indian jury, superseded the barbarous ordeal 
which had hitherto been practised of grasping red-hot shot, 
or dipping the hand in boiling oil. The Mairs were also in 
the course of time prevailed on to relinquish the two bar- 
barous customs of female infanticide and the sale of women. 
The failure of his health obliged Captain Hall to quit his 
post after he had been employed for fourteen years without 
intermission in endeavouring to introduce the arts of civili- 
zation into this wild region, but happily his mantle fell on 
Captain Dixon, an officer animated with the same benevolence 
of heart, who entered upon the duties of his office with a feel- 
ing of enthusiasm. He felt that to render his labours suc- 
cessful he must be continually out in camp, in fervid heat or 
drenching rain, and that he must become a slave to his task 
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until it was fully accomplished. To this honourable bondage 
he consecrated his official life. He lived among the people, 
and made himself acquainted with the condition of every 
‘village, and often of every household in it. He was without 
any European assistance, but under his training and discipline 
his native establishment became thoroughly efficient. To 
accustom the wild highlanders to habits of agricultural in- 
dustry, it was above all things necessary to secure a supply 
of water for their fields. But the fall of rain in that hilly 
region was very capricious, and when it came could with 
difficulty be retained for continuous use. He accordingly 
prevailed on Government to make advances for works of irri- 
gation, and dug reservoirs and wells, and formed embank- 
ments to husband and distribute the water. He covered the 
slopes of the hills with terraces, and by these appliances 
gave the waste jungle an aspect of luxuriant cultivation. 
The financial result of this improvement was encouraging in 
no ordinary degree. The sum advanced by the state for these 
waterworks—and in India they always return cent. per cent. 
—was a little above two lacs, while the augmentation of the 
revenue through the increase of the assessment, exceeded 
four lacs. The moral result of these labours was seen in tie 
transformation of a wild and predatory tribe into an orderly, 
docile, and industrious population, with unbounded confidence 
in their European benefactors. To encourage the resort of 
traders, Captain Dixon erected a town in the district, and 
surrounded it with a wall, to give a feeling of security to the 
immigrants. It appeared to rise in the wilderness with the 
wand of a magician, and in a short time was filled with two 
thousand families engaged in mercantile and manufacturing 
pursuits. In all the annals of the India House there is no 
record more grateful than that of the energetic and successful 
labours of these two officers in the civilization of Mairwarra. 

Female In the year 1789, Mr. Jonathan Duncan, the 
Infanticide, 1833. P ..ident at Benares, discovered for the first time 
that the custom of destroying their female offspring was 
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prevalent among the Rajpoots. After his appointment to the 
government of Bombay, in 1800, he found that the same 
barbarous custom existed also to a great extent in the west of 
India among the Rajpoot tribes, and especially in the 
Jharijah families of Cutch and Kattiwar. The lowest estimate 
of victims in these two provinces reached 3,000 a-year; and 
in the household of the raja not a single female infant had 
been spared. It was subsequently ascertained to prevail also 
among the Rajpoots of Joudhpore and Jeypore, and, indeed, 
throughout the whole extent of Malwa and Rajpootana. The 
number of victims was computed without exaggeration at 
20,000 annually. Throughout a territory 700 miles in extent, 
stretching from Cutch to Benares, two thirds of the female 
offspring of the tribes were systematically put to death. These 
murders were committed generally under the directions of the 
father, either by starvation or by the administration of drugs ; 
in some cases the mother became the murderer of her own 
offspring by rubbing her nipples with opium, which speedily 
extinguished infant life. There was no evidence to show that 
the custom had a religious origin; it was traced exclusively 
to the pride of caste. To maintain the honour of his family 
connections was the one paramount object of the haughty 
Rajpoot, but owing to the manifold and complicated gradations 
of rank within the tribe, and the limited number of families 
with whom a matrimonial alliance could be contracted without 
dishonour, it was difficult to obtain suitable matches, and 
for a girl to remain unmarried after she had reached the 
age of maturity, was regarded as an indelible disgrace. It was 
likewise considered indispensable that weddings should be 
celebrated on a scale of magnificence fixed by prescriptive 
and inexorable usage, and any attempt to abridge it was sup- 
posed to indicate the declension of the family. The expense 
of weddings arose chiefly from the exorbitant demands of 
tne bhats and churruns, the bards and genealogists of the 
Rajpoot races, who exercised a more tyrannical influence in 
the tribe, than the priesthood. They employed themselves in 
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composing ballads which celebrated the antiquity and renown 
of the family, and its fame throughout the tribe was dependent 
on their eulogy. They kept the pedigrees and recorded the 
alliances of the family, which regulated its social position. 
Their presence was considered indispensable at every marriage 
festivity, and on some occasions they had been known to 
flock to a wedding to the number of two or three thousand. 
To conciliate their good-will, it was necessary to regale 
them with profusion, and to load them with gifts. If, they 
were satisfied, their ballads traced the family up to the race 
of the sun or the moon; if otherwise, they revenged them- 
selves by holding it up to the contempt of the country in 
ribald songs. To avert the disgrace to which the Rajpoot 
was exposed from these causes, he was prepared to submit to 
any sacrifice, and to incur any amount of debt, though 
it might inflict a permanent incumbrance on his property. 
But every difficulty arising from the risk of mésalliances, 
and from the extortion of the bards and genealogists was 
at once removed by extinguishing the life of his female 
offspring. 

sa ciao The officers of the Company resolved to make a 
eradicate the vigorous effort to eradicate this infamous custom. 
Practice, 1834. Mir. Duncan took the lead in this benevolent cru- 
sade, and exacted a solemn pledge from the Rajpoots, who 
were British subjects, to relinquish it for ever, and it was 
soon after prohibited under severe legal penalties. Colonel 
Walker, the Resident in Cutch, spared no labour to eradicate 
it by personal importunity and by a judicious exercise of 
authority, and at length prevailed on the Jharijah chiefs to 
bind themselves by a written engagement to renounce it, and 
to expel from the caste any who should be found to practise 
it. Onthe strength of these documents it was believed that 
this inhuman practice had become extinct, ané Colonel Walker 
and the Court of Directors received the hearty congratulations 
of the benevolent in England and in Europe on the result of 
their labours. But in the course of time this conclusion was 
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found to be premature; the success which had attended these 
labours was partial and transient, and in all the provinces in 
which the practice was supposed to be extinguished, it was 
discovered to be almost as prevalent as ever. Renewed efforts 
were made to suppress it, but it was painfully felt that so 
long as the feelings and the interests of the people indisposed 
them to aid in the detection of delinquents, our exertions must 
be impotent ; and the public officers appear at length to have 
resigned themselves to despondency. But in 1834 Mr. Wil- 
kinson, one of the ablest and most philanthropic servants of 
the Company, and Mr.—the late Sir John—Willoughby, de- 
termined to adopt the most vigorous measures to root out the 
crime. Mr. Wilkinson assembled the chiefs of Central India, 
who were our allies and not our subjects, and through his 
personal influence prevailed on them to affix their seals to 
deeds abandoning the practice, and then issued a notification 
denouncing it. Lord William Bentinck addressed letters of 
congratulation, written, as well as signed, by himself, to the 
Rana of Oodipore and the other chiefs who had thus pledged 
themselves io the abolition of the practice, and the Court of 
Directors ordered special messages of commendation to be 
conveyed to them. But the chiefs signed the agreement only 
to deprecate the displeasure and to court the favour of the 
paramount authority, not from any motives of humanity, 
and Mr. Wilkinson had the mortification to learn that one of 
the number had put his own female children to death within 
two months of signing the deed. A general census of the 
province of Kattywar was likewise obtained, which revealed 
the melancholy fact that although the practice had unques- 
tionably diminished, only one girl was to be found to three 
boys even in the most favourable places, and that in others 
five-sixths of the female infants had perished by the hands of 
their own unnatural parents. This discovery only led him 
to redouble his exertions. He insisted on a periodical census 
of the inhabitants. He issued fresh proclamations announcing 
the unshaken determination of Government to exterminate the 
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custom. He offered rewards to informers, and bestowed gifts 
on those who preserved their offspring. One chief was fined 
12,000 rupees, and another sentenced to twelve months’ 
imprisonment for having practised infanticide; but this 
procedure was openly resented as arbitrary and unjust by 
the other chiefs who still clung to the practice. In these 
benevolent labours Captain—now Sir Philip—Melvil took a 
prominent and active part, but he was likewise doomed to dis- 
appointment. The nobles of Cutch were successful in resisting 
the order for a census of the population, which they con- 
sidered derogatory to the honour of their families. The 
benevolent efforts of Willoughby, Wilkinson, Melvil, and 
others were followed by only partial success, because they 
were not backed, as might have been hoped, by the natural 
feelings of the people. Humanity has been a plant of slow 
growth even in England, but in India it can scarcely be said to 
exist, either among the high caste Rajpoot or the savage 
Khond. Tribes which professed to be so tender of life as to call 
on their chiefs to prohibit the slaughter of sheep, were reso- 
lutely opposed to the preservation of their own female offspring. 
This humane work has proved to be the most difficult task 
we have ever undertaken in India. It was easier to subdue 
the country than to conquer the blood-thirsty prejudices of its 
inhabitants. The efforts which have thus been made by a 
succession of philanthropists for more than half a century to 
preserve life, and to make the triumphs of humanity co-exten- 
sive with the triumph of British arms, have secured to them 
the gratitude of their own country, though India be not able 
to appreciate their value. These benevolent labours, notwith- 
standing every disappointment, must be pursued without relax- 
ation, and they will eventually be crowned with complete suc- 
cess ; but this happy consummation is necessarily dependent 
on the continuance of British power in India the extinction of 
which would be followed by the revival of those atrocities 
which the Company has been employed in putting down. 

Human sacrifices The tract of country in the province of Orissa 
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among the lying south of the Mahanuddee in the belt of hills 
eras facing the bay of Bengal, is inhabited by the 
Khonds, an original race which from time immemorial has 
maintained its primitive language, habits, and superstitions. 
Some of the tribes have successfully resisted every effort to 
reduce them to subjection, while others have paid a nominal 
allegiance to the neighbouring rajas. The revolt of the raja 
of Goomsur in 18385 determined Government to incorporate 
his territory with the Company’s dominions, and their officers 
were then for the first time made acquainted with the existence 
of this singular people, though they dwelt within a few miles 
of one of the oldest British stations. Their fields were found 
to be in a high state of cultivation, and their villages swarmed 
with bullocks, goats, swine, and poultry. The normal 
pursuit of agriculture was diversified by the chase and by 
incessant conflicts among the tribes. To such an extent did 
they pride themselves on the virtue of hospitality that any 
man who could once make his way to the hearth of his deadly 
foe, considered himself in perfect safety. The government 
was patriarchal, hereditary in the family, and elective in the 
individual. Hach tribe possessed a distinct portion of territory 
which was parcelled out among the different families, and the 
descent or sale of which was regulated by prescriptive 
custom. The women were held in high esteem, and no 
measure was completed without their advice. The men were 
brave and resolute, but revengeful and the slaves of drink. 
Of the different tribes in the hills, some abhorred human 
sacrifices, but practised female infanticide; others were the 
votaries of the ‘‘ earth goddess,” and firmly believed that the 
fertility of their fields depended on her favour, which could be 
secured only by the sacrifice of human life. The victims were 
called meriahs and, though generally obtained by purchase, 
were often acquised by violence, through the agency of two 
of the hill tribes, who gained their livelihood by procuring 
them from the low countries. When it was intended to 
perform a general sacrifice the villagers within the circuit 
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assembled in the first instance for the performance of religious 
rites. The three days preceding the sacrifice were spent in 
frantic dances and drunken revelry. On the last day the 
associated tribes proceeded with loud huzzas and barbaric 
music to consummate the act. The meriah was in most cases 
bound to a stake, and the priest inflicted a slight wound with 
his axe, when th® excited crowd rushed forward and cut off 
slices of flesh from the writhing victim. The villagers then 
hastened home with the share of flesh they had been so 
fortunate as to obtain, carefully wrapt up in leaves. The 
village priest divided it into as many particles as there were 
heads of families, and the flesh was then buried in the 


favourite field with the firm conviction that it would ensure a 
good crop. 


Efforts to On the discovery of this infamous custom 
vractice, » ~=sthe:« Government of Madras resolved to adopt 
1829—34. immediate measures to suppress it, and com- 


mitted the duty to Captain Campbell, who proceeded to summon 
the chiefs and their followers to his encampment. After 
dwelling on the atrocity of the practice, he exacted an 
oath from them to abandon it, the immediate effect of which 
was the surrender of two hundred victims who had been 
procured for sacrifice. For four years he continued thus to 
labour in the cause of humanity till he was obliged to quit 
the country from the failure of his health; but the good he 
effected was found to be transient. His course of action was 
described by the Governor of Madras to consist in entering 
the hills with an armed force, calling together the influential 
men of each tribe, denouncing the practice, and demanding 
delivery of the victims which had been collected. The elders 
and priests who had taken an oath to abstain from the prac- 
tice, relapsed into it as soon as they were relieved from this 
pressure, and for every victim they gave up, another was pro- 
cured from the plains. It was felt that the partial success of 
Captain Campbell was delusive, and that no permanent benefit 
was to be expected from compulsory measures. This was 
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evidenced by the fact that on a subsequent festival no fewer 
than two hundred and forty victims were collected for sacri- 
fice in one small portion of Khond land. The Marquis of 
Tweeddale, the Governor of Madras, deemed it indispensable 
to permanent success to obtain an influence over the hill chiefs, 
and while they were impressed with a just but favourable 
opinion of our power, to prevail on them b§ moral suasion to 
renounce the rite. Major Macpherson, who had previously 
been employed in surveying the country, and had accumulated 
much knowledge of the people, and of their character and cir- 
cumstances, was intrusted with this duty, and likewise in- 
vested with the office of Judge, Magistrate and Collector. 
His first object was to establish the supremacy of Govern- 
ment throughout the country. He then visited tribe after tribe, 
entered into free and friendly communications with the people, 
and by the employment of reason more than of authority, 
induced a determination to abandon the practice. In return 
for this concession he offered them the inestimable boon 
of an authoritative settlement of their mutual disputes, which 
had never before been decided without bloodshed. With one 
hand he distributed justice and established tranquillity, with 
the other he rescued the victims and exacted pledges of dis- 
continuing the rite. The result of these efforts was the ex- 
tinction of the practice throughout the whole province of 
Goomsur. These labours were followed up by the establish- 
ment of schools, for which he caused suitable books to be com- 
piled in the Orissa character. It was the firm belief of the 
Khonds that their priests alone could cure their diseases, and 
the priests had but one prescription—a human sacrifice—for all 
complaints and wounds. Send us, said the barbarians to the 
Major, a doctor, and we will make him a god ; the request was 
cowplied with, and a new and powerful influence was estab- 
lished over them. In the course of time they found that their 
fields yielded an abundant harvest without human blood, and 
they concluded that the “earth goddess” had lost her power, 
and they ceased to pay her homage. Dr. Cadenhead, the 
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energetic assistant of Major Macpherson, was likewise sent 
into the adjacent district of Boad to put down therite. The 
Khonds delivered up more than a hundred victims at his 
requisition, but not before they had put to death a hundred 
and twenty as the last act of sacrifice. The uncle of the raja, 
instigated by one Sam Bisoye, who, while eating the salt of 
Government, wasesecretly counteracting all its benevolent 
efforts, raised an opposition to the British authorities, which 
was joined by the raja of Ungool, and ripened into an insur- 
rection. The camp of the agent was attacked, and it became 
necessary to call out amilitary force. Violent prejudices were 
excited against Major Macpherson, and the Vice-President in 
Council allowed himself to be persuaded that the rebellion was 
directed against him, and not against the authority of Govern- 
ment. The Khond agency became, in fact, a party question, 
and truth and justice disappeared. While Major Macpher- 
son was engaged with great success in quelling the revolt, he 
and his assistants were summarily dismissed from their ap- 
pointments. Mr.—now Sir John—Grant was sent to inves- 
tigate the charges which had been brought against him, and, 
on receiving his report, Lord Dalhousie assured Major Mac- 
pherson that nothing could in his opinion compensate for the 
treatment he had received, but that he still enjoyed the undi- 
minished confidence of every member of Government. The Court 
of Directors pronounced the most favourable judgment on his 
proceedings and ascribed the extinction of this crime to the 
judicious and conciliatory measures he had adopted, and to 
the admirable power of his individual character. After his 
removal, Colonel Campbell was reappointed to the charge of the 
district, and completed the work which had been so happily 
begun. The entire number of victims rescued from death 
exceeded fifteen hundred; and this atrocious rite, which had 
probably been practised by the Khonds for as many centuries 
as the immolation of widows had been fractised by the 
Hindoos, was finally extinguished under the auspices of 
British humanity. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


LORD AUCKLAND’S ADMINISTRATION—THE AFGHAN 
EXPEDITION, 1836—1842. 


Lord Auckiana LORD AUCKLAND was sworn in as Governor- 
Governor- General on the 20th March, 1836. He entered 
General, 1836. yon his duties with the most pacific and benevo- 
lent intentions. At the farewell entertainment of the Court 
of Directors at the London tavern he assured them that ‘he 
looked with exultation to the new prospects before him as 
affording him an opportunity of doing good to his fellow 
creatures, of promoting education and knowledge, and of 
extending the blessings of good government and happiness to 
millions in India.” For such labours he was eminently quali- 
fied by his clear and enlightened views of domestic policy, 
as well as by his amiable disposition and his active habits. 
But before he had been six months in Calcutta he perceived 
a storm gathering in the north-west, and expressed his 
apprehensions that we might at no very distant period be in- 
volved in political, and possibly in military, operations on our 
western frontier. The complications which arose brought on a 
great political crisis with which he was not qualified to deal, 
either by his previous experience, or his mental calibre. 
He had little reliance on his own judgment, and acted for 
the most part, under the influence of those who surrounded 
him, and so the vessel of the state rapidly drifted among the 
breakers. His administration is almost exclusively comprised 
in the fatal expedition to Afghanistan, the inception of which 
may be dated in July, 1837, while the catastrophe occurred in 
January, 1842, a few weeks before his return to England. To 
form a correct idea of this momentous transaction which has 
exercised a powtrful influence on the interests and progress 
of the British empire in the east, it is necessary to trace the 
convergence of events in Afghanistan andthe Punjab, in 
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Persia and in Russia to the point at which it was deter- 
mined to despatch that ill-starred expedition. 

Shah Soojah’s Shah Soojah, the exiled monarch of Cabul and 
attempt, 1833. the British pensioner at Loodiana, was encouraged 
by the treachery of Dost Mahomed’s brothers to make a 
second effort in 1833 to recover the throne of Afghanistan. 
He endeavoured f® raise funds by pawning his jewels, but 
the bankers demanded extravagant security for a very incon- 
siderable advance. He then applied for aid to Lord William 
Bentinck, who replied, ‘‘ My friend, the British Government 
religiously abstains from intermeddling with the affairs of its 
neighbours when it can be avoided; to afford you assistance 
for the purpose you have contemplated would not consist 
with that neutrality which on such occasions regulates our 
conduct.” The only aid he was enabled to obtain was the 
payment of his pension four months in advance, to the extent 
of 16,000 rupees. He invoked the assistance of Runjeet 
Sing, who proposed various conditions which appeared prepos- 
terous aud impracticable ; and among others the restitution 
of the sandal-wood gates of the ancient temple of Somnath, 
which were attached to the tomb of Mahmood at Ghuzni. 
The Shah replied that the removal of them would cover him 
with eternal disgrace in the eyes of the faithful, and he re- 
ferred, likewise, to a current prophecy that whenever the Sikhs 
obtained possession of them, their government would imme- 
diately be overthrown. The surrender of them was not pressed. 
The ruler of the Punjab was at length induced to countenance 
the undertaking on condition that the Shah would guarantee 
to him all the possessions he had acquired in the provinces 
beyond the Indus. He started on the expedition in February 
1833, crossed the Indus without opposition, and reached 
Shikarpore, where, in the following January, he defeated the 
Ameers of Sinde, and constrained them to emake an imme- 
diate payment of five lacs of rupees, and to enter into an 
engagement to pay an annual tribute for that town. He 
then pursued his route without interruption to Candahar, and 
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maintained his position before that fortress for a few months, 
till Dost Mahomed marched down from Cabul, and crushed 
his army and his hopes. In July, 1834, he fled from Afghan- 
istan to Belochistan, and, in the extremity of his distress, 
received a generous hospitality from the ruler, Mehrab Khan. 
He then retraced his steps to his old asylum and his pen- 
sionary position at Loodiana in March, *1835. While the 
Afghans were occupied in repelling the invasion of Shah 
Soojah at Candahar, Runjeet Sing availed himself of the 
opportunity to send a large army across the Indus, and defi- 
nitively incorporated the province of Peshawur with the Sikh 
dominions, placing it in charge of General Avitabile. 

Runjeet's views it has been stated in a former chapter that the 
on Sinde, 1885 design on Sinde which Runjeet Sing had long 
cherished was thwarted by the resolution of Lord William 
Bentinck to open the navigation of the Indus to commerce, 
which required the establishment of a preponderating British 
influence on its banks. Atthis juncture, a wild and predatory 
tribe on the right bank of the river made repeated inroads 
into the Huzara districts which Runjeet Sing had conquered, 
and his son, Khurruck Sing, and his gallant grandson, Nao 
Nihal, were sent with a large force to chastise them. But as 
these attacks were traced to the instigation of the Ameers of 
Sinde, two of their forts were occupied by the Sikh army, 
which had been largely reinforced with a view to the con- 
quest of Shikarpore, and the entire subjugation of the province. 
The Amecrs organized their forces for the conflict, and it 
required all the tact and energy of Colonel Pottinger at 
Hyderabad, and a strong pressure on the part of Captain 
Wade at Lahore, to prevent a collision between the two 
powers which must have resulted in the discomfiture of 
the Ameers, and the extension of Runjeet Sing’s authority 
throughout the gountry down to the sea. Captain Wade was 
obliged to enforce his representations by a prominent allusion 
to the risk which Runjeet Sing would incur if he pursued 
these designs in opposition to the wishes of the British 
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Government. On the other hand, his own gallant officers 
importuned him to resist, at all hazards, the restrictions 
which were thus imperiously placed on the extension of 
his territories by the British authorities, but he shook 
his venerable head and asked them where were now the 
two hundred thousand Mahratta spears which had once bid 
defiance to the Company. The feeling of awe which he 
entertained of the strength and resources of the British 
Government had recently been heightened by a circum- 
stance which enabled him more fully to appreciate them. 
Lord William had determined to adopt the policy of sub- 
stituting English for Persian as the language of diplomatic 
correspondence with the various native courts in India. 
Runjeet sent the son of one of his chiefs to Loodiana to 
master the English language, and on his return to the court 
caused the map of India one day to be spread out before him, 
and required the lad to point out the position and boundaries of 
the Lahore dominions. But what, he asked, are all these red 
circles which I see spread over the map from the Himalaya 
to Cape Comorin. They mark the British possessions, replied 
the yonth. In a fit of vexation Runjeet kicked the map 
away, exclaiming, ‘‘it will all become red.” On the present 
occasion, he bowed to the majesty of British power, and re- 
linquished his designs on Sinde; and had the magnanimity 
to invite the Governor-General and the highest British func- 
tionaries to Lahore to the nuptials of his grandson whom he 
had destined as the conqueror and the ruler of that province. 

The loss of Peshawur rankled in the bosom of 
Ra rey . Dost Mahomed, and he determined to make an 
TBSS. extraordinary effort to recover it. For this pur- 
pose he assumed the character of a ghazee, or champion of 
the faith, and proclaimed a religious war against the infidel 
Sikhs. The Mahomedan world in Central Asia was imme- 
diately in commotion, and from the regions of the Hindoo 
Koosh, from the wilds of Toorkistan, from the orchards of 
Kohistan, and from the remote recesses of the mountains 
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thousands poured down on the plain of Peshawur to join the 
standard of the Prophet, some on horseback, others on foot, 
promiscuously armed with sword and shield, with bows and 
arrows, with matchlocks and with spears. The spirit of 
Runjeet Sing appeared to quail before this host of infuriated 
fanatics, and, while he advanced to the defence of the pro- 
vince with a large army, he determined also*to try the effect of 
intrigue, and despatched one Harlan, an American adventurer, 
ostensibly on a mission to Dost Mahomed, but in reality to 
sow dissensions in his camp. ‘I divided the brothers,” said 
the unscrupulous envoy, “against the Dost, excited their 
jealousy of his growing power, and induced one of them, 
Sultan Mahomed, to withdraw himself suddenly from the 
encampment with 10,000 of his soldiers. . . This unexpected 
desertion threw the Afghan camp into a state of inextricable 
confusion and dismay, and resulted in the total defection of the 
Dost Mahomed’s army, which melted away in the stillness of 
night. Atdaybreak not a vestige of the Afghan camp was to 
be seen where six hours before 50,000 men and 10,000 horse 
were rife with the tumult of wild emotion.” Dost Mahomed 
returned with deep chagrin to Cabul. On hearing of the arrival 
ef Lord Auckland in the spring of 1836, he addressed a letter of 
congratulation to him, and in allusion to the unhappy state of 
his relations with Runjeet Sing, begged him ‘to communi- 
cate whatever might suggest itself to his mind for the settle- 
ment of the affairs of the country.” Lord Auckland returned 
a friendly reply, and announced his intention shortly to depute 
a gentleman to the Ameer’s court to discuss questions of com- 
merce, but in reference to the Sikh quarrel remarked, ‘“‘ My 
friend, you are aware that it is not the practice of the British 
Government to interfere with the affairs of other independent 
states.” The truthfulness of this declaration was singularly 
exemplified twoeyears later by the expedition which Lord Auck- 
land sent to Cabul, in conjunction with Runjeet Sing, to de- 
throne Dost Mahomed. Despairing of any aid from the British 
Government, the Dost applied at the beginning of 1837 to the 
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Shah of Persia as the “ King of Islam,” or head of Mahomed- 
anism. In the language of oriental compliment he stated that 
“his country belonged to the kingdom of Persia, yet disturb- 
ance and misery were caused throughout it by the detestable 
tribe of Sikhs; the misery or welfare of these countries cannot 
be separated from the interests of the Persian Government. 
If I am unable to‘esist that diabolical tribe I have no choice 
but to connect myself with the English, who will thus obtain 
complete control over the whole of Afghanistan.” Impatient 
to wipe out the disgrace inflicted on him by the cowardice of 
his troops at Peshawur, the Dost soon after sent his son, 
Akbar Khan, with a large army through the Khyber to Jum- 
rood, where a battle was fought on the 30th of April, 1837, in 
which the Sikhs were completely defeated, and their ablest 
general, Huree Sing, was killed. Runjeet Sing was at the 
time engaged at Lahore in celebrating the nuptials of his 
grandson, and in instituting an order of knighthood, which he 
styled the order of the Auspicious Star of the Punjab, and of 
which the first decoration was conferred on Sir Henry Fane, 
the Commander-in-chief, who had accepted the invitation to 
be present at these magnificent festivities. They were rudely 
interrupted by the disaster at Jumrood, but Runjeet Sing made 
every effort to retrieve his loss. Reinforcements were pushed 
forward with a degree of promptitude and speed which had 
never been witnessed before. Colonel Steinbach, one of hig 
European officers, marched with a large body of troops three 
hundred miles in twelve days, and it is affirmed that field guns 
were actually dragged from Ramnugur on the Chenab to Pesh- 
awur, a distance of two hundred miles, in twelve days. The Af- 
ghans gained little by their victory; they were unable to master 
either Jumrood or Peshawur, and after ravaging the country 
around returned to Cabul on the approach of the Sikhforce. It 
was at this critical juncture that Lord Auckland’s envoy, Captain 
Burnes, made his appearance at the capital to discourse about 
trade and manufactures, but the fermentation in Central Asia 
soon gave a character of political importance to his mission. 
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Pisptenat The Russians, like the Romans, have systemati- 
Bussia. cally devoted themselves to the extension of their 
dominion and power, and for more than a century have pro- 
secuted schemes of aggrandizement in Europe and in Asia, 
without any relaxation, and without a single failure. “In the 
course of sixty-four years, dating from 1772,” as Mr. McNeill 
remarked, in the memorable pamphlet She published at 
this time, “‘she has advanced her frontier in the west eight 
hundred and fifty miles towards Vienna, Berlin, Dresden, 
Munich, and Paris; she has approached four hundred and 
fifty miles nearer to Constantinople; she has possessed her- 
self of the capital of Poland, and has advanced to within a few 
miles of the capital of Sweden; and the territories she has 
acquired during this period are greater in extent and import- 
ance than the whole empire she had in Europe before that 
time.” Peter the Great, the founder of Russian greatness, 
was the first to contemplate the establishment of a great em- 
pire in the east. Duiing his reign the old Russian boundary 
eastward was defined by the celebrated line, called the Oren- 
burg and Siberia line, stretching from Orenburg on the Ural 
river up to the borders of China, a distance of 2,200 miles. 
South of this range down to the Jaxartes, or Syr, the steppes 
of the nomad race of Kirghis Cossacks extended 2,000 miles 
in length and 1,000 in breadth, through a region impass- 
able except to well-appointed caravans, and at particular 
seasons of the year. It required a hundred years to bring 
these hordes in some measure into subordination to the imperial 
authority, and it was not till the year 1830 that the Russians 
in their progress southward took up their position on the Syr. 
On that river they have gradually established a chain of forts, 
extending from the estuary of the river in the lake Ural, to 
Fort Vernoe eastward along seven hundred miles. The truth 
of the assertion made by Sir Robert Peel in 1844, “that when 
civilization and barbarism come in contact the latter must in- 
evitably give way,” has been fully verified in the progress of 
Russian power in Asia. The same irresistible impulse which 
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has carried the English standard, in the course of a century, 
from the Bay of Bengal, over subverted thrones, through 
fifteen hundred miles of territory, up to Peshawur, has brought 
the Russians down from Orenburg to the Jaxartes and the 
Oxus, both of which must at no distant period become Rus- 
sian rivers, navigated by Russian steamers, and subservient 
to Russian inter&&ts. Already are the resources of Khiva, 
Bokhara, and Kokan, the three kingdoms of Toorkistan, within 
the grasp of Russia, and her influence must inevitably be 
extended to the Hindoo Koosh, which is evidently destined 
to be the snow-clad boundary of the two great European 
empires in Asia. 

aekanes Before the development of Russian power in the 
Russia in north along the line of the Jaxartes had been 
eae al completed, an attempt was made by the ambition 
of her diplomatic agents to take advantage of the ascendency 
she had acquired at the court of Persia and push her influence 
in another direction, up to the banks of the Indus. At the 
beginning of the centurv the Russians wrested the province 
of Georgia fiom the crown of Persia, and although the political 
relations of the two powers were for many years as pacific as 
could be expected where the one was domineering, and the 
other impatient of control, there was a latent feeling of irrita- 
tion among the Persians which only required a spark to kindle 
the flames of war. It was reported that the Russians had 
done violence to the religious feelings of the Georgian Ma- 
homedans. The Persian mollahs, or priests, raised the cry of 
a religious war, and the Russians in the garrisons and outposts 
were indiscriminately massacred. Under the threat of forfeit- 
ing his seat in paradise, the king was constrained by the 
fanaticism of the priesthood to send his son Abbas Mirza with 
40,000 men into the field to combat the Russians. The fourth 
article of the treaty of Teheran, concluded in 1814, pledged 
the British Government in case of a war between Persia and 
any European power to aid the Shah with a force, or to grant 
him an annual subsidy during its continuance. It was mainly 
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in reliance on this engagement that the Persians embarked with 
eagerness in this war with a superior power. Butastrong pres- 
sure of male, and more especially of female, diplomacy in London 
was brought to bear on the British Ministry, and hints were con- 
veyed that any attempt to carry out this article of the treaty 
would lead to a rupture with Russia. All assistance was 
therefore refused under the convenient pretext that Persia was 
the aggressor, though she had been goaded into the war by 
the constant encroachments of her imperious neighbour. The 
Persian army, though a portion of it had been disciplined by 
English officers, was completely routed, and the Shah was 
obliged to submit to the humiliation of ceding two of his finest 
provinces to Russia, and indemnifying her for the expenses of 
the war. The Persian court was driven to extremity by this 
pecuniary mulct when the English Ministry came to its relief 
with a large ready money payment on condition that the incon- 
venient article in the treaty of 1814 should be abrogated. 

= The Persians sought to indemnify themselves 

ersian expedi- 

tion to Knorasan for these losses by the conquest of the province 
and Herat, 1834 of Khorasan, lying to the east of their dominions, 
which they were enabled to accomplish in 1832 by the aid of 
English and Russian officers. The next year Mahomed Shah, 
the grandson of the reigning prince, proceeded on an expedi- 
tion to Herat; but he had made little progress in the siege 
before he was obliged, to his great chagrin, to return to 
Teheran, in consequence of the death of his father. Futteh Ali, 
the old king who had welcomed Captain Malcolm in 1802, 
and had always been favourable to an alliance with England, 
died in the following year. Mahomed Shah, who now ascended 
the throne, evinced a strong disposition to fraternize with 
Russia, more especially as the result of the late war had in- 
spired him with a lively dread of her power. Since the first 
mission of Captaga Malcolm, the British Government had 
expended a sum of no less than ninety-three lacs of rupees in 
embassies and subsidies to Persia. British officers had been 
sent to discipline her armies, and her arsenals had been filled 
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with the munitions of war by British treasure, with the object 
of establishing a preponderant sway at the court which might 
serve as a bulwark of the British empire in India. The 
Ministry had now the mortification of seeing this expenditure 
and labour neutralized, and British influence completely over- 
powered by that of Russia. The expedition to Herat, which 
was the favourite Project of the young and impetuous monarch, 
became the test of the strength of these rival influences at 
Teheran. 

‘ Kamran, the ruler of Herat, had openly violated 
egotiations iene . 
regarding the treaties subsisting between him and Persia, 
ara and had, likewise, made repeated inroads into the 
territories of the Shah, and kidnapped his subjects to the 
number, as the Persians affirmed, of 12,000, and sold them 
into slavery. In the opinion of the British Minister, Mr.— 
now Sir John—McNeill, these atrocities fully justified the 
Persians in resorting to hostilities ; but he did not fail to re- 
present to the Ministry that, in the present state of the 
relations between Russia and Persia, the advance of the latter 
into Afghanistan, of which Herat was considered the gate, 
was tantamount to the progress of the former towards the 
Indus, and ought to be counteracted by the British Govern- 
ment to the fullest extent which the obligations of public faith 
would permit. He affirmed that the influence and intrigues 
of Russia would thus be extended, through the conquests of 
Persia, up to the threshold of India, the public mind in the 
north-west provinces unsettled, and the tranquillity of the 
British empire disturbed. Mr. McNeill used every argument to 
dissuade the Shah from the prosecution of the enterprise, which 
he affirmed would compromise him with the British Govern- 
ment, and advised him to seek a redress of grievances by an 
amicable arrangement with Herat. At the same time, he 
recommended Kamran to avoid the risks of g second invasion 
by making suitable concessions to the Persian monarch. A 
conference was accordingly held, but the Persian representa- 
tive made the most arrogant demands, claiming the whole of 
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Afghanistan up to Ghuzni as Persian territory, and Herat as 
a Persian province. The attempt to reconcile differences proved 
abortive, but Mr. McNeill did not the less endeavour to dis- 
suade the Shah from the expedition, while, on the other hand, 
the Russian minister, Count Simonich, encouraged him to per- 
severe, and offered him every assistance. The question was 
then referred to the Ministry in London, afd a remonstrance 
was addressed to the Russian authorities at St. Petersburg, who 
replied that the Count had exceeded his instructions, and that 
the Emperor entirely disapproved of the expedition. The 
Count was not recalled, and his proceedings at Teheran were 
so completely in unison with the national feeling in Russia, if 
not likewise with that of the public functionaries, that the 
Moscow Gazette threatened to dictate the next treaty with 
England in Calcutta. 
The Shah set out for Herat in the month of July, 
dition 1237, With 50,000 troops and fifty pieces of cannon, 
dwelling with delight on the facility with which 
his disciplined infantry and artillery would overturn the Sikhs, 
and pursue the course of Nadir Shah to Delhi. The expedi- 
tion was regarded as the triumph of Russian over British 
influence, and created an extraordinary impression in Central 
Asia. Throughout India the sensation was greater than had 
been felt since the invasion of Zemaun Shah at the beginning 
of the century. The native princes again began to speculate 
on the downfall of the Company’s supremacy. Threats of 
invasion were muttered in Nepal and in Burmah. The native 
journals fanned the excitement to such a degree as to bring in 
question the wisdom of having bestowed freedom on the press, 
but happily no attempt was made to bridle it. Inflammatory 
papers which were traced to Persian agency were diligently 
scattered through the country. The Mahomedans looked for 
the advent of a countless host of the faithful, backed, it was 
believed, by two hundred thousand Russians, to wrest the 
country from the hands of the Company. The country was 
agitated with the report of great movements in Central Asia, 
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the cradle of revolutions for eight centuries, and men in the 
remote districts of the Deccan began to bury their money and 
jewels in the earth. The fall of Herat under these circum- 
stances would, in the opinion of Mr. McNeill, have inflicted a 
blow on the prestige of the Indian Government which would 
be felt throughout the east. 

Lord Aucklana, At tis juncture Lord Auckland left Calcutta and 
advisers, 1837. proceeded towards the sanitarium of Simla, with 
Mr. Macnaghten, as the public secretary in attendance on him, 
and Mr. John Colvin as his private secretary. The north-west 
provinces were at the time visited with a more severe famine 
than had been known since they came under British authority, 
and which was calculated to have swept away half a million 
of the inhabitants. The Governor-General’s camp consisted, as 
usual, of more than 20,000 men, and its progress tended to 
ageravate the general distress. On reaching Cawnpore, 
Mr. Macnaghten advised Lord Auckland to return to Cal- 
cutta, and if the advice had been followed, the Government 
would probably have been spared the disasters of the Afghan 
war, but it was determined to push on to Simla. Mr. Wil- 
liam Hay Macnaghten had been for several years a cavalry 
officer in the Madras army before he entered the Bengal civil 
service. Inthe college of Fort William he had carried away 
the highest prizes, and he was one of the most profound 
oriental scholars in India. After having risen to great dis- 
tinction in the judicial branch of the service, he entered the 
political department during the administration of Lord W. Ben- 
tinck, who formed a high estimate of the soundness of his 
judgment and the sobriety of his opinions, Mr. Colvin, the 
private secretary, was a man of considerable abilities, and lofty 
bearing, with a spirit of greater resolution than his master, 
over whom he exerted a paramount influence. On these two 
officers, but more especially on Mr. Colvin, devolved the duty 
of giving advice to the Governor-General at this momentous 
crisis, when he was separated from the constitutional advice 
of his Council. The under-secretary, Mr. Henry Torrens, whose 
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influence in the Simla cabinet, was altogether secondary, was 
an accomplished scholar, a man of great parts and versatile 
genius, but too volatile to be a safe political guide. The home 
Government, seeing in every direction the indication of a 
restless and aggressive spirit, directed on the part of Russia 
and her political agents, against the security of the British 
empire in India, had instructed the Govern€r-General to adopt 
vigorous measures for its protection. Mr. McNeill, who had 
already sounded the note of alarm in his pamphlet on the 
progress of Russia in the east, which produced a profound 
sensation in England, advised Lord Auckland to meet the 
crisis by raising up the barrier of a friendly power in Af- 
ghanistan, and recommended that Dost Mahomed should be 
subsidized and strengthened. 

Captain Burnes 1t was at this period of fermentation that Cap- 
at Cabul, 1837. tain Burnes made his appearance at the court of 
Cabul, to work out the policy of opening the Indus to com- 
merce, but he found himself at once in the very vortex of poli- 
tical complications, and his character of mercantile agent was 
speedily merged into that of diplomatist. Native courts are 
accustomed to measure the esteem and respect in which they 
are held, and the importance of a political mission, by the cha- 
racter of the presents which accompany it, and the Afghans 
had a vivid remembrance of the magnificent gifts brought by 
Mr. Mountstewart Elphinstone thirty years before. Captain 
Burnes was escorted to the durbar by Akbar Khan, at the 
head of a fine body of Afghan cavalry, on the 20th September, 
and honoured with a splendid reception, but when he came to 
exhibit the presents with which he was charged, a pistol and 
a telescope for the Dost, and some pins and needles for the 
Jadies of the zenana, he and his embassy sunk at once into 
contempt in the eyes of the court. The first glance at the 
state of affairs cgnvinced him that Afghanistan was ready to 
throw herself into the arms of Persia, and he considered it 
fortunate that he should have arrived at the nick of time to 
counteract the hostile projects of the Persian court. The 
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brothers of Dost Mahomed at Candahar, partly from hatred of 
Kamran, the ruler of Herat, with whom they had a blood feud 
for the murder of their father, and partly from a dread of his 
aggressions, had made proposals for an alliance, offensive and 
defensive, with the Shah of Persia. These overtures were 
heartily encouraged by the Russian minister, who did not 
fail to perceive that the extension of Persian influence in 
Afghanistan would essentially promote the views and interests 
of Russia. The Persian envoy who was sent to complete the 
negotiations arrived at Candahar as Captain Burnes entered 
Cabul, where he learnt that the Shah had readily responded 
to the advances made by Dost Mahomed after he had met 
with a repulse from Lord Auckland, and that an ambassador 
with robes and presents had arrived at Candahar. 

cicatien In his intercourse with Captain Burnes, the Dost 
with Dost dwelt exclusively on the subject which had led him 
Mahomed, 1837. +4 open communications with the courts of Persia 
and Russia, the loss of Peshawur and the encroachments of the 
Sikhs. He was ready, he said, to break off all connection with 
Persia, and to dismiss the envoy with his presents from Candahar, 
if he were permitted to entertain any hope of assistance for the 
recovery of the province from the British Government. But Lord 
Auckland entertained a morbid dread of giving offence to Runjeet 
Sing, whom he termed our ancient and faithful ally, and was 
loth to entertain any proposal regarding Peshawur. Yet that 
province had always been a source of anxiety to him, and not 
only a burden on his treasury, but an object of insuperable aver- 
sion to his troops. Before Captain Burnes’s mission to Cabul, he 
had offered to restore it to the Afghans, on condition of their 
paying tribute; but Dost Mahomed disdained the idea of a 
Mahomedan becoming tributary to an infidel. This feeling was, 
however, eventually overcome by his passionate desire to 
recover the province, and he at length assured Captain Burnes 
that if Runjeet Sing would restore it, he was ready to hold 
it as a fief of the Punjab, and to transmit the customary 
presents. There can be little doubt that if Lerd Auckland had 
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boldly faced the question, and entrusted the solution of this 
difficulty to Captain Burnes at Cabul, and to Captain Wade at 
Loodiana, it would have been brought to an early and satis- 
factory issue. The overtures of Persia and Russia would in 
that case have been definitely rejected, and Dost Mahomed, 
secured as an ally, would have become an effectual barrier 
against any encroachments from the west.e But, from first to 
last, there appears to have been a fatal infatuation in our 
Afghan policy, and the whole transaction stands forth in the 
annals of British India, as that in which it is difficult to discover 
a single step that was not marked by folly. Soon after his arrival 
at Cabul, Captain Burnes endeavoured to dissuade the Candahar 
chiefs from the Persian alliance, and threatened them with the 
severe displeasure of the British Government if they persisted 
in it. This communication produced a salutary result, and 
induced them to dismiss the Persian envoy without the usual 
ceremonies. But on farther reflection, they began to entertain 
an apprehension that the Shah would take vengeance on 
them for the rejection of the alliance, and endeavour to annex 
Candahar to his dominions, which, indeed, he had from the 
first fully intended to do. Captain Burnes therefore despatched 
an officer to Candahar in December, to assure them that if the 
province should be invaded by the king of Persia, he would 
proceed thither himself, and support them by every means in 
his power, even to the extent of paying their troops. Lord 
Auckland severely reprimanded Captain Burnes for having 
thus exceeded his instructions, and directed him to inform the 
chiefs of Candahar that he had held out expectations which 
his Government was not prepared to sanction. Yetthe measure 
which Lord Auckland now reprobated was pronounced by the 
Ministry in England to be the wisest which could have been 
adopted. The Candahar rulers, finding that the engagements 
of the British envoy at Cabul were not to be depended on, 
immediately entéred into a treaty with Persia, which was 
guaranteed by Count Simonich, who engaged to defend Can- 
dahar against an attack from whatever quarter it might come. 
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wa Rasen After the receipt of Lord Auckland’s unfavourable 
Envoy, 1837. reply in 1836, Dost Mahomed despatched an envoy 
to St. Petersburg to solicit the interposition of the Emperor. 
He alluded to the dissensions between his own tribe and the 
Suddozyes, and stated that the English were rather disposed 
to give their support to Shah Soojah. He expressed a hope 
that his imperialenajésty would permit him to be received, 
like the Persians, under the protection of Russia, and would 
condescend to arrange matters in Afghanistan, and protect 
him from Sikh encroachment. Captain Vitkewich, an officer 
on the staff of the Governor-General of Orenburg, was sent to 
Cabul with presents of considerable value, and a reply from 
the Czar, the authenticity of which has been questioned, but 
never disproved. His credentials, like those of Captain Burnes, 
were ostensibly of a commercial character, but in both cases 
were doubtless intended to cover political negotiations. He ar- 
rived at Cabul on the 19th December, and the Dost immediately 
visited Captain Burnes, and assured him that he desired no con- 
nection except with the British Government, and was prepared 
to turn the Russian officer summarily out of Cabul; but Cap- 
tain Burnes succeeded in dissuading him from this imprudent 
measure. In communicating to Lord Auckland the fact that 
a Russian envoy had arrived at Cabul with the most tempting 
offers to Dost Mahomed, Captain Burnes urged the necessity 
of immediate and decisive action, in this neck to neck race 
between Russia and England in Afghanistan. But Lord 
Auckland persisted in refusing the Dost any hope of his good 
offices with Runjeet Sing, and intimated that he must waive 
all claim to Peshawur, and remain content with any arrange- 
ment the Sikh ruler might think fit to make with Sultan 
Mahomed regarding it. The Dost replied that he bore no 
enmity to his brother, notwithstanding his incessant treachery 
and his rancorous hostility, but he could never consider himself 
secure at Cabul, if Sultan Mahomed held Peshawur. In sub- 
sequent interviews with Captain Burnes, he went so far as to 
say that his fears would be allayed if Peshawur were made 
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over conjointly to him and to his brother. Captain Burnes 
importuned Lord Auckland to give a favourable ear to these 
representations, stating, that while he himself had been in 
constant and friendly communication with the Dost, the Russian 
envoy had been kept aloof, and the Emperor’s presents had 
been contemptuously left at Candahar, and that he himself 
entertained the fullest confidence in the sinterity of his decla- 
ration of attachment to the British alliance, so long as there 
remained any hope of securing it. 

. This hope was effectually quenched by the 
ee ee ° letter which Lord Auckland was advised to 
munication, 1858. 5ddress personally to the Dost in the month of 
February, in which the refusal of his request was wantonly 
embittered by the supercilious tone in which it was con- 
veyed. He was told that Runjeet Sing, whom the Afghans 
regarded as the incarnation of evil, had from the generosity 
of his nature acceded to the wish of the Governor-General for 
the cessation of strife, if the Dost would engage to conduct 
himself with propriety; that it was British interference which 
had hitherto protected the Afghans from the continuance of 
the war which must have ended in their ruin; that the hopes 
he cherished, which could never be realized, must be aban- 
doned; that he must seek a reconciliation with the Maharaja, 
who was the firm and ancient ally of the English, and that 
the establishment of peace would give him a degree of 
security in the territory actually under his government to 
which he had long been a stranger. The British Govern- 
ment would labour to secure this object, but only on condi- 
tion that he abstained from forming: any connection with 
other powers without their sanction. Every sentence in this 
scornful communication was calculated to kindle a flame of 
indignation in the Afghan nobles and chiefs, and Captain 
Burnes’s mission, became hopeless from the day it was de- 
livered. In the last resort, Dost Mahomed addressed a 
friendly letter to the Governor-General imploring him in lan- 
guage bordering on humility *‘to remedy the grievances of 
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the Afghans and to give them a little encouragement and 
power.” Lord Auckland and his Simla cabinet of secretaries 
were deaf to every representation. They demanded the 
largest concessions from Dost Mahomed and required him to 
reject the alluring offers which other powers were pressing on 
im, while they themselves offered him nothing in return but 
political sympathi&, and their good offices to protect him from 
the further encroachments of Runjeet Sing in Afghanistan, 
when it was well known that the mere mention of the Khyber 
pass, as General Avitabile affirmed, gave his soldiers the 
cholic, and that Runjeet Sing had no more idea of marching 
to Cabul than to Pekin. Lord Auckland required him to break 
with Persia, with Russia, and with Turkistan, but would not 
engage to protect him from the hostility which he must in- 
evitably have incurred thereby. After the Government had 
thus treated him with studied indignity, and addressed him as 
though he had been some petty dependent Indian raja, and 
extinguished every hope of a British alliance, it was no matte: 
of surprise that he should have welcomed the Russian envoy, 
who was accordingly conducted through the streets with great 
parade, and received with distinction at the court. Captain 
Burnes continued to linger at Cabul for another month, and 
did not take his departure till the 26th of April. The Russian 
envoy promised everything which the Dost was most anxious 
to obtain, and immediately opened an official correspondence 
with Runjeet Sing, but met with no encouragement to visit 
Lahore. He then proceeded to Candahar and completed the 
treaty with the chiefs, which was soon after ratified by the 
Russian minister at the Persian court, though it contained 
stipulations hostile to the British Government, with whom 
Russia was at peace. 
Resolution of Lora Lhe object of the public authorities botb in 
Auckland, 1838. Kingland and in India at this difficult conjuncture 
was the same as that which had led to the despatch of 
Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone’s embassy in 1809, “ to interpose 
a friendly power in Central Asia between us and any invading 
Tit. ~ 
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power from the west.” Mr. McNeill and Captain Wade, the 
political agent at Loodiana, though they differed on several 
points, concurred in recommending that this object should be 
pursued by strengthening the actual rulers of Cabul and 
Candahar, and binding them to British interests. Captain 
Burnes on his return from Cabul enquired why we could not 
act with Dost Mahomed. ‘He is” he said *“*a man of un- 
doubted ability, and has at heart a high opinion of the British 
nation, and if half you would do for others were done for him, 
he would abandon Persia and Russia to-morrow ;” but Lord 
Auckland and his advisers appear from the first to have re- 
garded the Dost with feelings of mistrust as well as aversion. 
They were evidently chagrined that, instead of submitting 
with grateful humility to whatever terms they might think 
fit to dictate, he should be sitting at the gate of India, appa- 
rently debating whether he would accept their offers, or those 
of their opponents. They may also have considered it a 
point of national honour to secure a footing in Afghanistan 
by their own swords rather than by subsidizing the Dost, and 
they determined, therefore, to depose him. On the 12th May, 
1838, Lord Auckland drew up an elaborate Minute in which 
he reviewed the whole question, and enumerated three courses 
as being open tous. The first was to confine our defensive 
operations to the line of the Indus and abandon Afghanistan 
to its fate, but this, he remarked, would be absolute defeat, 
and leave a free opening for Persian and Russian intrigue on 
our frontier. The second was to secure Afghanistan by 
granting succour to the Dost and to his brothers at Candahar, 
but this would be giving power, as he thought, to those who 
would probably employ the means placed at their disposal 
against our allies the Sikhs. The third alternative and that 
which Lord Auckland resolved to adopt was, to permit, or to 
encourage, thes advance of Runjeet Sing’s armies on Cabul, 
under control and restriction ; and, as subsidiary to this move- 
ment, to erganize an expedition, headed by Shah Soojah, to 
enable him to establish his authority in eastern Afghanistan, 
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and to aid him by contributions in money, and by the pre- 
sence of an accredited agent, together with a sufficient body 
of officers to discipline and command his troops. 
Mr. Macnaghten was despatched to Lahore to 
Mr. Macnagh- obtain the concurrence of Runjeet Sing in this 
te Lahore 1838, Project. His instructions, dated three days after 
the M¥hute, were drawn by Mr. Torrens in a very 
bombastic style; and embraced a far more extended and a 
more perilous scheme than that which was contemplated in 
the Governor-General’s Minute—that while the Sikhs ad- 
vanced cautiously on Cabul, a division of the British army 
should accompany Shah Soojah across the Indus, and occupy 
the town of Shikarpore, for a time. Mr. Macnaghten entered 
the Punjab on the 30th May, and was received with great 
cordiality by Runjeet Sing, then in the last year of his 
existence, who tottered through the whole length of the 
audience chamber to embrace him, and then hastened to 
inspect the trays of presents with a feeling of childish 
delight. When they met to discuss the object of the mission, 
Mr. Macnaghten asserted, with diplomatic assurance, that 
the failure of Captain Burnes’s mission to Cabul arose from 
the unwillingness of the Ameer to break off negotiations with 
other powers. He then launched out into a transcendental 
panegyric of the resources of the British empire, and affirmed 
that 200,000 soldiers could at any time be brought into the 
field to resist an invasion from the east, west, north, and 
south. There was nothing, he said, of a palpable character to 
be apprehended from the movements of Persia and Russia, 
or the hostility of the Sirdars at Cabul, or Candahar, but as 
they must tend to unsettle the minds of men, it was desirable 
to concert measures to suppress all disturbing influences. He 
then alluded to the treaty which Runjeet Sing had entered into 
with Shah Soojah in 1833, and enquired whether it would be 
agreeable to his wishes that it should be revived, and that the 
British Government should become a party to it, assisting 
Shah Soojah with money and officers. ‘“ That,” replied Run- 
K 2 
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jeet, “would be adding sugar to milk.” But he demanded that 
Shah Soojah should confirm his right to the territories he held 
beyond the Indus, and that, if he were required to renounce all 
claim to Sinde, he should receive one-half the sum which the 
Shah might succeed in extorting from the Ameers. He also 
hinted a wish to be put in possession of Jellalabad, but as he 
well knew that his own troops were not to be trusted in the 
passes, the request was evidently advanced to cover a demand 
for more money, and it was eventually arranged that the 
Shah should pay him an annual subsidy of two lacs of rupees. 
The treaty to which Runjeet Sing affixed his seal, was in fact 
a simple revival of the compact concluded five years before 
between him and Shah Soojah and to which the British 
Government now became a party, with the addition of four 
articles, none of which, however, created any obligation to 
send a British force across the Indus. Mr. Macnaghten then 
proceeded to Loodiana to obtain the concurrence of Shah 
Soojah in these arrangements, and, as he had everything to 
receive, every difficulty was speedily removed. It was clearly 
understood by both parties in the conference at Loodiana that 
the assistance to be given by the British Government was to 
be limited to the appointment of a representative at Cabul, 
and officers to discipline and command the Shah’s army, and 
an advance of money to pay it; and he repeatedly expressed 
his fervent hope that the immediate operations for regaining 
his kingdom should -be conducted by his own troops. 

The Grand Mr. Macnaghten returned with the tripartite 
Expedition, 1838. tregty to Simla on the 17th of July, and found 
that during his absence there had been a further develop- 
ment of the expeditionary project. It was argued—and 
nothing could be more palpable—that unless the British 
Government engaged as principals in the expedition it must 
end in a disgreceful failure. It was therefore resolved to 
send a large British army across the Indus into the unex- 
plored regions of Central Asia, and to plant it in the centre 
of Afghanistan. To reach that isolated position all convoys 
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of provisions and munitions of war were required to traverse 
the states of doubtful allies, and to thread long and dangerous 
mountain defiles, beset with wild and plundering tribes. This 
perilous expedition was undertaken by Lord Auckland without 
the concurrence of the Supreme Council, then sitting in Cal- 
cutta. The WhigeMinistry did not, however, shrink from 
sharing the responsibility of it with their colleague in 
India. Sir John Hobhouse, the President of the Board of 
Control, when interrogated on the subject by a Committee of 
the House of Commons, said, ‘“‘ Alone I did it,” which simply 
signified that he had authorized it without any reference to 
the Court of Directors. He affirmed that Lord Auckland was 
not to bear the blame of this measure; it was the policy of 
the home Government, and he might mention that his despatch 
stating his opinion of the course which ought to be taken to 
meet the exigency which had arisen, and that written by 
Lord Auckland informing him of the arrangements made for 
the expedition, crossed each other on the road. Sir John 
Hobhouse’s communication has never been permitted to see 
the light and appears still to be considered a state secret, and 
it is therefore difficult to estimate its bearing on the movements 
of the expedition. But beyond the ministerial circle in Down- 
ing Street, and the secretaries at Simla, this preposterous enter- 
prise was universally condemned as soon as it was announced. 
Mr. Elphiustone stated that, “if 27,000 men were sent up the 
Bolan pass to Candahar, and we could feed them, there was 
no doubt that we might take Cabul, and set up Shah Soojah ; 
but it was hopeless to maintain him in a poor, cold, strong, and 
remote country, among a turbulent people like the Afghans.” 
Lord William Bentinck considered the project an act of in- 
credible folly. Lord Wellesley regarded this wild expedition, 
eight hundred miles from our frontier and our resources, into 
one of the most difficult countries in the world, a land of rocks 
and deserts, of sands and ice and snow, as an act of infa- 
tuation. The Duke affirmed with prophetic sagacity that 
the consequence of once crossing the Indus to settle a 
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government in Afghanistan would be a perennial march into 
that country. 

er With the exception of the brief campaign of a 
the Afghan week in Coorg, the Company had enjoyed the 
expedition, 1838: | exampled blessing of repose for twelve years ; 
but India now resounded with the din of pfeparation for a war 
in Central Asia, hundreds of miles beyond the Indus, which 
was not even yet our geographical boundary. The expedition 
was not more remarkable for the region into which it was to 
be launched, than for the people against whom it was to be 
directed. For five centuries the barren mountains of Afghan- 
istan had poured down a continued stream of needy adven- 
turers on the rich plains of India, who had established powerful 
principalities and kingdoms in every part of the continent from 
Rohilcund at the foot of the Himalaya to the banks of the 
Kistna in the Deccan. They had founded two imperial 
dynasties at Delhi, and their aristocracy had taken root in 
India, which was dotted with Afghan colonies in every direc- 
tion. The tables were now to be turned upon them, and the 
new masters of India were about to roll back the tide of 
invasion, and assail them in their own mountain fastnesses. 
The general feeling of the European community in India, both 
lay and official, inclined rather to the able and gallant Dost 
Mahomed, than to the imbecile Shah Soojah, who had twice 
been ignominiously expelled from the country he was about 
to enter for the third time with the aid of British troops. 
There was also a strong English feeling against the deposi- 
tion of the Dost, who was considered the victim of an un- 
just policy; but there was, on the other hand, the charm 
of romance associated with an expedition to the scenes of 
Mahomedan glory, renowned by the exploits of Mahmood and 
Jenghis Khan, of Timur and Nadir Shah. 

Lord Aucklana’s O22 the 1st October Lord Auckland issued a de- 
manifesto, claration from Simla, setting forth the grounds 
Oct. Ist, 1838. OF the expedition. It is one of the most remark- 
able state papers in the records of British India, whether con- 
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sidered with reference to its glaring misstatements, the sophistry 
of its arguments, or the audacity of its assertions. It affirmed 
that the army of Dost Mahomed had made a sudden and un- 
provoked attack on our ancient ally, Runjeet Sing, whereas 
it was Runjeet Sing who had made repeated and unprovoked 
attacks on the Dost. It stated that he had urged the most 
unreasonable pretensions with regard to his misunderstanding 
with the Sikhs, whereas the only proposition he had made was 
one which Runjeet Sing himself would have been readily in- 
clined to accept. It accused the Afghan ruler of having 
avowed schemes of aggrandizement and ambition injurious to 
the peace and security of the frontiers of India, and of having 
openly threatened, in furtherance of those schemes, to call in 
every foreign aid he could command, and ultimately given his 
undisguised support to the designs of the King of Persia on 
Afghanistan; but it withheld the important fact that he had 
accepted the Persian alliance only after the most strenuous 
efforts had been made for five months without success to ob- 
tain a British alliance, and that he was driven into the arms 
of Persia, against his own will, solely by the perversity of the 
Indian Government. It affirmed that the orders for the assem- 
blage of a British force were issued in concurrence with the 
Supreme Council, whereas the Council, when required to place 
the manifesto on the public records, remonstrated against the 
consummation of a policy of such grave importance without 
their ever having had an opportunity of stating their opinions 
regarding it. The general object of the expedition was de- 
scribed to be to secure on our western frontier an ally who 
was interested in resisting aggression, in the place of chiefs 
ranging themselves in subservience to a hostile power; the 
immediate object was ‘to succour the besieged garrison of 
Herat, who had behaved with a gallantry and fortitude worthy 
of the justice of their cause.” To that memorable sicge we 
now turn. 

Siege of Herat Lhe territory of Herat is the only route by 
for five months. which a large and fully equipped army can 
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advance towards India from the north-west, and the city is 
therefore considered the gate of Afghanistan. So exuberant 
is the fertility of the plain in which it is situated that it is 
usually styled the granary of Central Asia. All the materials 
for the organization of an army and the formation of depdts 
are to be found in the neighbourhood ing great abundance. 
Its mines furnish lead, iron, and sulphur, the surface of the 
country is covered with saltpetre, and the woods afford abund- 
ance of charcoal. The population is hardy and docile. The 
king, Shah Kamran, was one of the worst specimens of an 
oriental voluptuary and despot. His minister, Yar Mahomed, 
though not devoid of courage and abilities, was justly de- 
scribed by Lieutenant Pottinger as “the greatest scoundrel 
in Central Asia.” The government was an execrable tyranny, 
and derived its chief support from the sale of the wretched 
beings who had been kidnapped and reduced to slavery. The 
King of Persia sat down before the city on the 23rd November, 
1837. The fortifications were crumbling to pieces, and it 
might have been carried by a vigorous and scientific assault 
on the first day. The practice of the Persian artillery which 
had been trained by British officers was superb, but the igno- 
rance of the Persian officers in charge of it completely neu- 
tralized its value. A few days before the commencement of 
the siege, Lieutenant Eldred Pottinger, a young officer of the 
Bombay Artillery, who had been sent by his uncle, Colonel 
Pottinger, the Resident in Cutch, to make researches in Central 
Asia, entered the city in the garb of a syud—a descendant of 
the Prophet—and took up his residence at the caravansary in 
common with its other inmates. In the true spirit of English 
adventure, he resolved to remain and take a share ih the 
approaching struggle, though not also without the hope of 
promoting the interests of his country in the defence of the 
city. His serviceS were offered to the king and his minister 
and readily accepted, and the natural ascendency of genius 
speedily gave him the chief direction of operations. The 
garrison was animated by a spirit of great resolution and 
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perseverance, and under his guidance succeeded in baffling for 
five months the repeated assaults of the Persians, though 
aided by a regiment of Russians, who were styled deserters 
to save appearances. Mr. McNeill, the British minister at the 
Persian court, joined the royal encampment on the 6th April, 
to the great annoyance of the Shah, who considered that his 
presence would not fail to give encouragement to the Heratees. 
He was received, however, with due ceremony, and lost no 
time in making an effort to reconcile the belligerents. He 
found both parties inclined to accept his mediation. The 
Shah was disheartened by the protraction and the expense of 
the siege, and authorized him to offer whatever terms he might 
consider reasonable, and Kamran was equally prepared to 
accede to any conditions he might recommend. He proceeded 
to the city and opened negotiations with every prospect of a 
favourable issue; but the Russian minister at Teheran fol- 
lowed him in all haste, and, having met with an accident, 
drove in his carriage from Teheran to Herat and reached the 
camp during Mr. McNeill’s absence. His arrival completely 
changed the aspect of affairs. He urged the continuance of 
the siege, advanced funds for the Persian army, and engaged, 
if Herat were captured, to remit the whole of the instalments 
still due by Persia to Russia. Mr. McNeill met with a cold 
reception on his return from the city, and the Shah not only 
rejected the amicable arrangement he had made, but announced 
his resolution to renew the assault, The redress Mr. McNeill 
continued to demand for a wanton outrage committed on one 
of his messengers some months before, who had been stripped 
naked and scourged, was persistently refused, and he himself 
was treated with great contumely. The influence of England 
was completely prostrated, and he found it necessary to break 
off all diplomatic relations with the Shah and retire to the 
Turkish frontier. « 

senso ree ey The siege was prosecuted with new vigour. 
raised, 1838. Lhe 24th June was fixed for a general assault, and 
it afforded a fresh opportunity for the display of Lieutenant 
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Pottinger’s courage and genius. Count Simonich personally 
undertook the direction of the attack, and Russian engineers 
superintended the operations. The city was attacked at five 
points, but the assailants were repulsed from four of them. 
At the fifth, however, they succeeded in making a practicable 
breach, but were thrice repelled by the gallgntry of the Hera- 
tees. Their courage began at length to droop, and they 
recoiled from the onslaught of the enemy. Yar Mahomed, 
with all his bravery, was paralyzed by the energy of the 
Persians and seated himself in despair at a distance from the 
scene of action. The fate of Herat trembled in the balance, 
and the city was on the point of being lost, when it was saved 
by the indomitable spirit of Lieutenant Pottinger He went 
up to Yar Mahomed, conjured him, threatened him, reviled him, 
and at length, seizing him by the arm, dragged him to the 
breach, where he fell like a madman on his own troops as they 
drew back from the weapons of the Persians. The effect was 
magical; they rushed forward with infuriated zeal; the Per- 
sians were seized with a panic, when on the point of gaining 
their object, and fled in dismay to their camp, with the loss of 
more than 1,700 men, among whom was the Russian General 
Berowski. Herat was saved and the siege was turned into a 
blockade, during which the inhabitants suffered the extremity 
of wretchedness from the scarcity of provisions, and the un- 
abated extortions of Yar Mahomed. The Persian army was 
likewise suffering from want of food. The Shah had lost 
many thousand men in the various conflicts, and a still larger 
number from desertion ; his communications with Persia, from 
which he drew his supplies, were interrupted by the increasing 
boldness of the marauding tribes on the route, and he only 
wanted a decent pretext for raising the siege. Meanwhile, 
two steamers were sent by the Government of India with 500 
sepoys to occupy*the island of Karrack in the Persian Gulf, 
a description of which has been given in a former chapter. 
The force was too insignificant for any influential effort, but 
its strength was magnified by rumour, and in the camp before 
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Herat it was confidently announced that a large British fleet 
had destroyed the ports on the coast, and that a British army 
was marching on Shiraz. Mr. McNeill availed himself of the 
consternation created by this expedition, and deputed Colonel 
Stoddart to the Persian camp with a peremptory message to 
the Shah. He wes instructed to state that the occupation of 
Herat, or of any part of Afghanistan, would be considered an 
act of hostility to England, that a British armament had 
already arrived in the Persian gulf, and that if the Shah desired 
to avert the measures which the British Government would 
adopt to vindicate its honour, he must immediately retire from 
the city. The king received Colonel Stoddart with cordiality, 
and at the first interview said, ‘‘ The fact is, if I do not leave 
Herat, there will be war.” ‘* There is war,” replied the Colonel, 
‘‘ everything depends on your Majesty’s answer. God preserve 
your Majesty.” Two days after, he was again in the royal pre- 
sence, when the king informed him that he had made up his 
mind to consent to all the demands made by the British 
Government, and that he gave up the siege simply from his 
desire to maintain its friendship. He broke up his encamp- 
ment on the 9th September and returned to Persia, having 
lost no small portion of his army and a large amount of trea- 
sure, besides incurring the disgrace of failure in an enterprise 
which had been the talk of Central Asia for ten months. The 
memorable defence of Herat against 40,000 Persian troops, 
aided by the skill of Russian engineers, stands side by side 
with the defence of Arcot by Clive, and reflects equal credit 
on the Anglo-Saxon youth by whose sole energy and genius it 
was rendered successful, though he had never seen service, 
and had no knowledge of the art of war except that which 
he had derived from study. 

Persistence nthe The grand projects of Persia which had for two 
ane att years agitated the minds of mefi from the Caspian 
sea to the banks of the Ganges were quenched in the trenches 
of Herat. The dangers which were supposed to menace the 
British empire in India from the ambition of Persia and the 
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intrigues of Russian agents, were at once dispelled. The hos- 
tility of the rulers of Cabul and Candahar had ceased to have 
any political importance, and it was naturally expected 
that under this new aspect of circumstances the expedition 
would be relinquished. But, a large army had been assem- 
bled, and all the preparations for a grand enterprise completed, 
and it required more decision of character than the Governor- 
General possessed to resist the importunities, and to disappoint 
the expectations, of the ardeut spirits around him. Accord- 
ingly, on the 8th November he announced in Orders that 
while the relinquishment of the siege of Herat was a just 
cause of congratulation, he should “still continue to prosecute 
with vigour the measures which had been announced with a 
view to the substitution of a friendly for a hostile power in the 
eastern provinces of Afghanistan, and to the establishment of 
a permanent barrier against schemes of aggression on our 
north-west frontier.” This resolution to persevere in the 
expedition has justly been considered more obnoxious to cen- 
sure than even the original design. The Governor-General 
endeavoured to justify it by affirming that it was required of 
us ‘“‘alike in observation of the treaties entered into with 
Runjeet Sing and Shah Soojah, as by paramount considerations 
of defensive policy.” But there was no allusion whatever in 
the tripartite treaty to the despatch of a British army across 
the Indus, and the Shah was particularly anxious to avoid 
the appearance of being carried to Cabul on the shoulders of 
infidels, which he considered would be detrimental in the high- 
est degree to his popularity and his interests. He wanted 
British gold, not British bayonets, and it is an open question 
whether “the paramount considerations of defensive policy ” 
would not have been more effectually promoted had he 
advanced through the country with his own army, and with a 
liberal supply of msoney, to buy up the mercenary chiefs. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


LORD AUCKLAND'S ADMINISTRATION—THE AFGHAN EXPE- 
DITION, 1838-1842. 


= peice etic THE army of the Indus, as it was designated, 
The march, 1838 @SSembled at Ferozepore on the banks of the Sut- 
lege towards the end of November. Before it proceeded on 
its route there was a grand meeting between Lord Auckland 
and the lion of the Punjab, then tottering on the brink of the 
grave; but he still exhibited in his countenance his habitua! 
calmness of design, and his single eye was still lighted up 
with the fire of enterprise. The assembly, which was second 
in magnificence only to that of Roopur, was diversified by 
showy pageants, gay doings, and feats of mimic war. As the 
army was no longer bound for Herat its strength was reduced 
by one half, and the Commander-in-chief, Sir Henry Fane, 
who had consented to take the command in person when it 
was destined to march into Central Asia and baffle the designs 
of Russia, declined to head a diminished force simply to seat 
Shah Soojah on the throne of a better man. The Bengal 
column started from Ferozepore on the 10th of December, 
under the command of Sir Willoughby Cotton, with about 9,500 
men of all arms, 30,000 camels, and 38,000 camp followers. 
The force raised for the immediate service of the Shah, which 
was designated his army, though commanded by Company’s 
officers, and paid from the Company’s treasury, consisted of 
about 6,000 men. The Bombay troops under the command of 
Sir John Keane amounted to 5,600, making a total of 21,000 
soldiers. The political charge of the enterprise was entrusted 
to Mr. Macnaghten, with whom it originated, and he was 
officially styled the Envoy and Minister at the court of Shah 
Soojah, the Shah being the puppet, and Mr. Macnaghten the 
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king. The most direct route to Cabul from the banks of the Sut- 
lege lay through the Punjab, a distauce of about five hundred 
miles, but “‘ our ancient and faithful ally’ refused to grant a 
passage through his dominions to a body of 50,000 men, and 
it became necessary to take a circuitous route of a thousand 
miles down the Indus to Bukkur, and thence northward up 
to Candahar and Cabul. € 

wrextavent of There was likewise another reason for adopting 
Sinde, 1839 = this devious course in the determination which was 
formed to exact a heavy contribution from the Ameers of 
Sinde. The conduct of the British Government on this occa- 
sion has been the subject of much controversy. On the one 
hand, it is asserted that the counsellors of Lord Auckland, 
haunted by the Russophobia which had given birth to the 
expedition—though the Russians had retired with the Per- 
sians from Herat, and were nowhere in Central Asia—seemed 
to consider that in their efforts to provide for the safety of 
the British empire in India, they were at liberty to suspend 
every consideration of justice, and that they imposed an ini- 
quitous treaty on the Ameers. On the other hand, Captain 
Eastwick, who assisted in negotiating the treaty, considered 
it an indispensable measure of self-defence, forced on us by 
the machinations of the Ameers. They had plundered our 
stores of grain and taken evcry step, short of open hostilities, 
to obstruct the operations of the British Government. They 
had treated the British representative with gross indignity, 
and even menaced him with assassination; and, with a 
full knowledge of the hostile attitude the King of Persia had 
assumed towards us, threatened to form an alliance with him, 
and received an envoy from his court in their capital. In the 
treaty concluded with them in 1832 it was stipulated that no 
military stores should be transported through the province by 
land or by water, but the Bengal column marched through 
northern Sinde, and Sir John Keare, who had landed with the 
Bombay force at Kurrachee, was moving up from the south. 
Colonel Pottinger was instructed by the Governor-General to 
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inform them that “the article of the treaty which prohibits 
the using of the Indus for the conveyance of military stores 
must necessarily be suspended during the course of these 
operations; and that at this important crisis not only those 
who have shown a disposition to favour our adversaries, but 
those who display an unwillingness to help us, in the just 
and necessary undertaking in which we are engaged, must be 
displaced, and give way to others on whose friendship and 
co-operation we may be able implicitly to rely.” The pro- 
vince of Sinde was formerly a dependency of the Dooranee 
empire, and had paid tribute whenever the rulers of Cabul 
were strong enough to enforce it. No tribute had been trans- 
mitted for forty years, and the Ameers were virtually inde- 
pendent. They were now required to pay up the arrears of 
revenue which was assumed at twenty-five lacs of rupees to a 
ruler who had been an exile from the throne of Cabul for 
thirty years. But when Colonel Pottinger presented this 
demand, he was confounded by the production of two releases 
from all further claims of every description which the Shah 
had written in two Korans, and signed and sealed, when he 
had prevailed on them to pay him three lacs of rupees in 1833. 
The Ameers said they were confident the Governor-General 
did not intend to make them pay over again for what they 
had already bought, but he was of opinion that it was not 
incumbent on him to enter into any formal investigation of 
this plea, and Mr. Macnaghten remarked that rather than 
allow the grand enterprise of restoring Shah Soojah to be 
postponed by any opposition from the Ameers, it would be 
better to let loose 20,000 of Runjeet Sing’s troops upon their 
capital. It was likewise determined to impose a subsidiary 
force on them for which they were to provide three lacs of 
rupees a-year. The Ameers naturally demurred to these 
exactions, but Colonel Pottinger was desired to inform them 
that “neither the ready power to crush and annihilate them, 
nor the will to call it into action, were wanting, if it appeared 
requisite, however remotely, for the safety or the integrity of 
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the Anglo-Indian empire or frontier.” To coerce them into 
submission, Sir John Keane marched with the Bombay army 
up to the neighbourhood of the capital, and it was resolved 
to strengthen the arguments of the negotiators by sending 
down the Bengal column to join him. The order to march was 
received with enthusiasm, for the expedition held out the pros- 
pect of military distinction and still moré of a rich haul of 
prize money in a city which was reputed to contain eight 
crores of rupees. Awed by the presence of a British force, the 
Ameers yielded to necessity, signed the subsidiary treaty and 
paid up the first instalment of the demand. The Bengal troops 
retraced their steps with a feeling of bitter disappointment 
to Bukkur ; and the sepoys, notwithstanding their superstitious 
objection to crossing the Indus, passed over without any hesi- 
tation, and for the first time erected the flag of England on 
the opposite bank. 

Advance of the ‘Lhe disasters of the force began as soon as it 
Army, 1839 ~=was across the Indus. The mortality among the 
draft cattle, on which the subsistence of the army depended, 
became portentous, and it was deemed advisable for Sir Wil- 
loughby Cotton to push on at once with the Bengal column 
through the sandy desert of Cutch Gundava, a hundred and 
forty miles in extent. Lord Auckland’s secretaries had assured 
the officers of the army that the march to Cabul would be a 
military promenade, and the assertion was now to be exem- 
plified. As this arid waste furnished little water and no pas- 
turage, the camels died by hundreds, and the Belochee free- 
booters, who were in fact the only produce of the soil, hovered 
round the camp and never lost an opportunity of pillaging dt. 
After a march of sixteen days the army reached Dadur at the 
mouth of the Bolan pass, the southern entrance into Afghanis- 
tan, with provisions on the beasts of burden that had survived 
sufficient only fog a single month. The troops were six days 
defiling through this terrific gorge. There was no opposition 
from the mountaineers, but the flint stones lamed the camels, 
and the want of pasture and fatigue disabled the artillery 
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horses; the mountain paths were strewed with abandoned 
tents, equipage and stores, and the little stream which flowed 
at the bottom of the ravine, was tainted with the carcases of 
animals. Emerging from this pass the troops entered the 
beautiful valley of Shawl, but though it was covered with vine- 
yards and orchards, it could only furnish food for the army for 
a few days. No smil portion of the stock of provisions had been 
lost with the cattle in the Bolan pass, and starvation stared the 
army in the face. Captain Burnes was sent back to Khelat to 
endeavour to conclude a treaty with Mehrab Khan, the indepen- 
dent ruler of Belochistan, with the object of providing for the 
immediate wants of the force, and securing the passage of 
future supplies through the pass. For this service the chief 
was offered a subsidy of a lac and a half of rupees a-year; 
but it was beyond his power to afford the relief which the 
pressing’ necessities of the army required. His territory was 
by no means fertile; the harvest of the preceding year had 
been deficient; the British troops and the swarm of camp 
followers had given the growing crops to their cattle, and 
wantonly wasted the water on which the fields depended for 
irrigation, and the Belochees themselves were hving on herbs 
and grass. Mehrab Khan informed Captain Burnes that he had 
received the most tempting overtures from the Persians and 
Russians, but had determined faithfully to see the British 
army through the pass. His conduct was deserving of all 
praise ; and it was owing entirely to his active agency, that the 
troops were enabled to traverse that fearful defile, when a word 
from him might have brought the expedition to a dead lock, 
and an unhappy termination. 

Armval atCan- On the 6th April, Shah Soojah’s force, with the 
dahar, 1839 Envoy and the Bombay army reached Quettah, the 
largest town in the district of Shawl, where Sir Willoughby 
Cotton was already encamped, and Sir John Keane assumed 
the command of the whole expedition. The troops were half 
mutinous for want of food ; the loaf of the Eurgpean soldier was 
diminished in weight, the native troops were reduced to a 
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pound of flour a-day, and the camp followers to half that quan- 
tity. More than twenty thousand camels had perished, and it 
was necessary to push forward with all speed to Candahar. In 
the intervening space lay the Kojuck pass, scarcely less ter- 
rific than the Bolan, though not of the same extent. The 
batteries and the field pieces had to be dragged up and 
lowered down its appalling precipices by the European soldiers, 
pressed by hunger, parched with thirst, and consumed by in- 
cessant fatigue. Such was the military promenade to Cabul. 
As the Shah approached Candahar, the Barukzye princes, be- 
trayed by their chiefs and followers, whom British gold had 
been employed to corrupt, fled to the west, and he entered the 
city without opposition on the 25th April. Some of the inha- 
bitants shouted welcome, others strewed flowers in his path, 
and the curiosity of the people gave such an appearance of 
enthusiasm to his progress, that the sanguine Envoy assured 
Lord Auckland that he had been received with feelings bor- 
dering on adoration. But curiosity soon subsided, and when, 
a fortnight after, a gorgeous ceremonial was got up in the 
plain for his installation, which was celebrated by a salute of 
a hundred and one guns, not a hundred of the citizens were 
present, and the acclamations were confined to his own re- 
tainers. 

Ghuzni, 1839. The army, still on reduced rations, was obliged 
to remain inactive in Candahar for ten weeks till the crops had 
ripened, and it was unable to resume its march before the 27th 
June. Two hundred and thirty miles distant from Candahar, 
and ninety from Cabul, lay the great fortress of Ghuzni, from 
which Mahmood had issued more than eight hundred years 
before to plant the standard of the crescent on the plains of 
India. It was deemed absolutely impregnable, and regarded 
as the pride of Afghanistan. Hyder Khan had been sent by his 
father, Dost Mghomed, to garrison it with 3,000 men, and he 
had taken advantage of the detention of the army at Candahar 
to strengthen the fortifications and to provision the fort for six 
months. It was found to be strong both by nature and by 
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art. The parapet which rose sixty or seventy feet above the 
plain, and the wet ditch, presented insurmountable obstacles to 
an attack by mining or escalade. Sir John Keane had lis- 
tened to the voice of those who asserted that it was a place 
of no strength, and consequently left behind him the battering 
train which had been dragged with infinite labour through 
the Bolan and K%juck passes. To attempt to breach the 
walls with the puny six and nine pounders which accompanied 
his force was idle, and there was every prospect of the total 
collapse of the expedition. A nephew of Dost Mahomed, how- 
ever, was induced by the offer of a large bribe to desert his 
countrymen and turn traitor, and from him the engineers 
obtained an accurate description of the condition and charac- 
ter of the defences. All the gates had been built up with the 
exception of one, and Captain Thomson, the chief engineer, 
assured Sir John Keane that the only mode of attack which 
presented any chance of success was that of blowing it up, 
and then rushing into the fortress. Nine hundred pounds 
of powder were accordingly packed in bags under his direction 
and conveyed in silence and darkness to the gate. Fortunately, 
the night was gloomyand tempestuous, and the attention of the 
garrison was drawn off by a demonstration from the light bat- 
teries in other directions. The powder exploded; the massive 
barricade was shivered to pieces, and heavy masses of masonry 
and beams came toppling down in great confusion. Col. Dennie 
of the 13th Light Infantry rushed in with the storming party 
over the débris ; the enemy, on hearing the explosion, hastened 
to the breach, and for some time there was a mortal struggle, 
but three hearty cheers, while it was yet dark, announced to the 
General, who was watching the result from a neighbouring 
height with deep anxiety, that the fortress was in our hands. 
At dawn of day, the British ensign was planted on the proud 
citadel of Ghuzni by Ensign Frere. This gxploit cost the 
army a hundred and eighty in killed and wounded, of whom 
eighteen were officers ; and it was the only military operation 
between Ferozepore and Cabul. <A day or two after, a body 
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of ghazees, or Mahomedan fanatics, endeavoured to enter 
Shah Soojah’s encampment in the hope of assassinating hin, 
but were repulsed and pursued by Captain Outram, who cap- 
tured their holy standard together with about fifty prisoners. 
When conducted into the presence of the Shah, they gloried in 
their attempt and reviled him to his face for having brought 
the infidels into the country, while one more ferocious than 
the rest stabbed one of his attendants. He immediately 
ordered the whole number to be executed, and they were 
deliberately hacked to pieces in cold blood outside his tents. 

Asvivalat The fate of Ghuzni opened up the road to Cabul, 
Cabul, 1839. and filled Dost Mahomed with consternation. 
While the army under Sir John Keane was advancing towards 
the capital, another army under Prince Timur, the son of the 
Shah, and Colonel Wade was approaching it from the eastward 
by way of Jellalabad. Distracted by this double peril, the 
Dost called his officers together, and with the Koran in his 
hands implored them to make one bold stand like brave men 
and true believers. ‘‘ You have eaten my salt,” he said, 
‘‘these thirteen years; grant me but one request in return. 
Stand by the brother of Futteh Khan while he executes one 
last charge against these Feringee dogs: in that onset he 
will fall; then make your own terms with Shah Soojah.” But 
there was neither fidelity nor spirit left in them, and Dost 
Mahomed, finding the struggle hopeless, parked his guns at 
Urgundeh, in the vicinity of Cabul, and turned with a hand- 
ful of followers to the regions of the Hindoo Koosh. As 
svon as the intelligence of his flight reached the army, it was 
resolved to follow him without a moment’s delay. Captain 
Outram and nine other officers, animated with a lofty spirit 
of adventure, started in pursuit of him, with a small body of 
cavalry and several hundred Afghan horse commanded by 
Hajee Khan Kankur. For six days they gave neither Dost 
Mahomed nor themselves any rest, night or day, and would in 
all probability have eventually overtaken him, but for the 
treachery of the Afghan Hajee. He had deserted the Dost for 
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the Candahar rulers, and then deserted them for Shah Soojah on 
the receipt of a large bribe, and now determined to abandon 
the cause of the Shah on the first opportunity. He ccn- 
sented to accompany the expedition only that he might defeat 
its object. He pretended illness, and always contrived to 
remain a march orgtwo behind; he threw impediments in the 
way of every movement, and so effectually delayed the pur- 
suit, that on reaching Bameean the Dost was found to have 
gained a start of thirty miles and passed beyond the confines 
of Afghanistan. The old traitor was sent to Hindostan, and 
passed many years in durance at Chunar. This enterprise 
was in keeping with Captain Outram’s character, but it was 
more remarkable for its chivalry than its prudence. The 
treachery of the Hajee, which prevented the encounter of the 
parties, was, after all, a fortunate circumstance, since he and 
his Afghan horse would not have failed to join the Dost in 
attacking the feeble and jaded party of officers, in which case 
not one of whom would have escaped to tell the tale. On 
the 7th August, 1839, Shah Soojah, still resplendent with 
jewels, though without the Koh-i-noor, was conducted with 
martial pomp through the city of Cabul to the Bala Hissar, 
but there was no popular enthusiasm, and the procession 
resembled a funeral. The citizens came to their thresholds 
to gaze, not so much on the exiled and restored king, as on 
the cavalcade of infidels parading their streets, upon whom 
they did not fail to pour the most hearty maledictions. 

aia ca eae Three weeks later, the Shah was joined by his 
and Timur, 80D Timur, who advanced on the direct line from 
aoe: Peshawur to Cabul in company with a Sikh con- 
tingent. He was totally destitute of character or spirit, and 
the entire responsibility of the expedition devolved on Colonel 
Wade, the able and experienced political agent at Loodiana. 
The prince’s army, composed of a very miscéllaneous assort- 
ment of about 4,000 recruits, but paid by the Company, 
reached Peshawur on the 20th March. <A month after, the 
Raja Golab Sing, and Runjeet Sing’s grandson, Nao Nihal 
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Sing, joined the camp with about 6,000 Sikh soldiers. A 
march through the Khyber pass to unknown dangers was 
equally unpalatable to both men and commanders, and it 
was not difficult to discover pretexts for delay. Insubordina- 
tion is the normal condition of all Indian armies, even under 
their own princes, and the Sikh army ate Peshawur was no 
exception to the general rule. Soon after its arrival one regi- 
ment turned out the colonel and the officers, shotted the guns 
and calmly awaited the progress of events. This mutiny was 
no sooner hushed up, than another broke out in the Goorkha 
corps, which struck its tents, and marched out of the camp with 
drums beating and colours flying to Peshawur. There the 
men took up a position a little distance from the fort, and 
were permitted to remain in a state of open revolt while 
a report of their conduct was sent on to Lahore. After 
four months had been wasted at Peshawur through these 
and other impediments, the expedition entered the Khyber 
on the 20th July. The Afredies were prepared to resist its 
progress with vigour, but Colonel Wade defeated their pro- 
ject by crowning the heights and turning their flank, a ma- 
noeuvre by which these defiles were probably for the first 
time opened by the use of steel and not of gold. Dost 
Mahomed had sent the ablest of his sons, Akbar Khan, to 
oppose the progress of this force, but he was recalled to the 
defence of the capital as Sir John Keane advanced from the 
south, and Colonel Wade, after having mastered the Khyber, 
reached Cabul without difficulty. 

Retention of The object of the expedition had now been 
atehocstas, attained by the substitution of a friendly for a 
1839, hostile power in Afghanistan, and the period had 
arrived, in accordance with Lord Auckland’s manifesto, for the 
withdrawal of the British troops. It was evident, however, that 
there was no national feelin g of attachment to the throne of 
the Shah, and that without the continued support of British 
bayonets it must eventually totter and fall. This truth had 
dawned on Mr. Macnaghten on his reaching Candahar, when 
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he wrote to the Governor-General that we must be prepared 
to look on Afghanistan for some years as an out-post yield- 
ing nothing, but requiring much expenditure to keep it in 
repair. Lord Auckland was equally convinced of the fact, 
and on the 20th August recorded his opinion that to leave 
the Shah without ghe support of a British army would be 
followed by his expulsion, and ensure a palpable failure of 
our plans, which would reflect disgrace on Government and 
become a source of danger. Our difficulties, as the Duke of 
Wellington had predicted, began as soon as our military 
success was complete. They commenced with the occupation 
of Cabul on the 2nd August, 1839, and they culminated on 
the 2nd November, 1841, in the insurrection which annihilated 
the army. To support the authority of the Shah it was 
determined to leave a budy of about 10,000 troops to gar- 
rison Cabul, Jellalabad, Ghuzni, Candahar, and other places. 
General Willshire who commanded the Bombay force was 
directed on his way back to inflict a signal retribution on 
Mehrab Khan, the ruler of Belochistan, for having withheld 
supplies from the army on its march, and neglected to restrain 
the Belochee freebooters, in violation of the treaty which 
Captain Burnes had forced on him. In both cases he set up 
a valid plea of inability, and it is impossible to exonerate 
the proceedings which were pursued against him from the 
charge of vindictiveness and injustice. Khelat was found to 
Gsnasel be a very strong fortification, and the Belochees 
Khelat, Oct. 15, fought valiantly for their chief and their country. 
pee After the gates had been demolished by cannon, 
they continued to dispute every inch of ground, and Mehiab 
Khan fell with eight of his principal officers gallantly fighting 
in its defence. A relation was placed on the vacant throne and 
three of the most productive districts were annexed to the 
dominions of Shah Soojah, a most ungrateful return for the 
hospitable reception which Mehrab Khan had given to 
that monarch when he was obliged to fly from Afghanistan in 
1833. : 
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The expedition was as fertile in honours as it 
was barren in military achievements. It was a 
measure of ministerial policy, condemned by the general voice 
of society, in England and in India, and it was considered 
politie to make the most of the success which at first attended 
it. Lord Auckland was created an earl, agd Sir John Keane, 
who had done nothing but leave his battering train behind him 
when he ought to have brought it on to Ghuzni, a baron with 
a pension of £2,000 a-year for two lives. Mr. Macnaghten, 
Colonel Pottinger, and General Willshire were made baronets, 
and Colonel Wade a knight; but Captain Thomson, whose ex- 
ertions at Ghuzni saved the campaign from an ignominious 
failure received only a brevet-majority and the lowest order of 
the Bath, and at once retired from the service. The Shah was, 
moreover, advised to solicit permission of ‘his sister the 
Queen of England,” to institute an order of knighthood, and 
the officers who had borne him on their shoulders to the throne 
were decorated with the evanescent “order of the Dooranee 
empire.” 

Death of Runjees Runjeet Sing died as the expedition was leav- 
Sing, 1839. ing Candahar, on the 27th June, 1839, at the 
age of fifty-seven, the victim of the excesses in which he had 
long been accustomed to indulge. The last attack before that 
which terminated his life deprived him of the use of speech, 
but his active mind was as eager as ever in public affairs. 
He pointed with his finger to the quarter from which he desired 
information, heard the reports read, and dictated his orders by 
signs to his faithful secretary. He possessed the same grand 
creative genius as Sevajee and Hyder Ali, though like them 
he was unable either to read or write. It was his extraor- 
dinary talent alone which reared the edifice of Sikh greatness, 
and if he hag not been hemmed in by the irresistible power 
of the Company, he would undoubtedly have established a new 
and magnificent empire in Hindostan. He succeeded to the 
leadership of his tribe at the early age of seventeen, when the 
Punjab was distracted by the conflicts of its various indepen- 
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dent chieftains. He left it a compact and powerful kingdom, 
strengthened by the annexation of some of the richest pro- 
vinces of the Dooranee empire. The military array of the 
country at the beginning of his career consisted only of a body 
of matchlock horsemen, who, though as renowned in India as 
the Mahratta or Mysore horse, were not adapted for any ° 
regular and extensive system of warfare. By indefatigable 
exertions, by the adoption of every improvement he could heat 
of, and by incessant and successful expeditions, he succeeded in 
creating an army 80,000 strong, with 300 pieces of cannon, 
superior in discipline, valour, and equipment to any force 
which had ever been seen in India under native colours. His 
annual revenue was gradually augmented till it reached two 
crores of rupees. He exhibited to an extraordinary degree 
the oriental passion for hoarding, and considered it a sacred 
duty to allow no day to pass without adding a sum, greater or 
less, to his accumulations. It is related that when he some- 
times sat silent and moody at his evening durbar, and the 
courtiers enquired the cause of his depression, he replied, “it 
is near sunset and not arupee has been sent to the mootee mun- 
deer, or the treasury, to-day.” Twenty voices exclaimed with 
joined hands, ‘“‘ Maharaj, my money is yours,” and he imme- 
diately required them to verify the assertion by affixing their 
signature to a note of hand, which they were punctually 
obliged to honour the next day. The sum which he was 
enabled to amass exceeded twelve crores of rupees, of which 
he is said to have directed that forty lacs should be dis- 
tributed in charity after his death. He bequeathed the cele- 
brated Koh-i-noor which now adorns the diadem of England 
to the shrine of Juggunnath, and he left the crown to his im- 
becile son, Kurruck Sing, but the real power of the state was 
shared between his grandson, Nao Nihal Sing, an impetuous 
youth of eighteen, and Dhyan Sing, one of the crafty and 
ambitious Jummoo brothers, who contrived to appropriate the 
office of minister to himself. Runjeet Sing was the only man 
in his court friendly to the British alliance. During the expe- 
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dition to Afghanistan, he placed the resources of the Punjab 
unreservedly at the disposal of the Governor-General, and it 
was not till after his death that the hostility of the Lahore 
cabinet was openly developed. It was then that the Sikh 
officers on the frontier entered into a hostile correspondence 
with the disaffected in Afghanistan, and ingigued against the 
British Government with the tribes who held the com- 
mand of the passes. The ministers at Lahore remonstrated in 
a lofty tone against the constant movement of British arma- 
ments and convoys through the Punjab, asserting that there 
was nothing in the treaties between the two states to sanc- 
tion the conversion of their country into a highway for British 
troops; and it required the extraordinary tact of our represen- 
tative, Mr. George Clerk, to prevent a direct collision. This 
opposition indefinitely augmented the perils of our position in 
Afghanistan, and exasperated Sir William Macnaghten to such 
a degree that throughout the ensuing year, he never ceased to 
press on Lord Auckland the necessity of “‘ curbing the Sings,” 
as the Sikhs were termed, “and macadamizing the Punjab, and 
annexing Peshawur to the dominions of Shah Soojah.” 

Russiancom- Soon after the occupation of Cabul, the Russo- 
chive ge phobia which incessantly oppressed the minds of 
Sir William Macnaghten, Sir Alexander Burnes, and many 
others, was raised to fever heat by the report that a great 
Russian expedition was marching on Khiva, which they consi- 
dered the immediate precursor of a movement towards the 
Indus, though the intervening country of more than a thou- 
sand miles consists of deserts without water, and mountains 
covered with perpetual enow. Khiva, the celebrated Kharism 
of early Mahomedan history, lies to the south of the sea of 
Aral, on the banks of the Oxus, towards its estuary. With 
the exception of the land on the banks of that river and the 
oasis of Merv, tiie country presents the aspect of a continu- 
ous waste, unrelieved by mountains, rivers, lakes, or forests. 
The population does not greatly exceed a million, and consists 
chiefly of Oosbegs. For half a century, the Khan, or ruler, 
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had been in the habit of committing depredations on Russian 
caravans, attacking Russian out stations on the sea of Aral, 
and kidnapping Russian subjects whom he sold into slavery. 
After repeated remonstrances from Orenberg, a Russian envoy 
was sent to demand the release of the slaves, but the barbarian 
chief placed him ig,confinement. The Emperor then tried the 
experiment of retaliation, and in 1836 laid an embargo on 
all the property and the subjects of the Khan within his 
dominions; but scarcely a hundred of the captives were 
liberated in the ccurse of two years. The Emperor at length 
resolved to despatch a military expedition against Khiva, to 
fulfil the imperative obligation of protecting the lives and 
liberty of his own subjects. 

ee ea Fe This expedition had a twofold motive. In his 
Asia, 1839-40. Simla manifesto, Lord Auckland stated that the 
object of the expedition across the Indus was “to give the 
name and just influence of the British Government its proper 
footing among the nations of Central Asia.” The ambitious 
spirit of Sir William Macnaghten was prepared to carry out this 
novel and adventurous policy to an extent which alarmed even 
his own Government. Soon after the occupation of Cabul, he 
sent a regiment of infantry and a troop of horse artillery to 
Bameean in the Hindoo Koosh, under the direction of Dr. Lord, 
the political agent, who pushed forward the force still farther 
into the Oosbeg district of Syghan, and installed a chief of 
his own selection in the government of it. This aggressive 
movement, for which there was no occasion and no excuse, 
appeared to indicate a settled design to establish British 
influence and power in Turkistan, and spread alarm among 
its different rulers. Major Todd, who had been sent as the 
British representative to Herat, was diligently employed in 
improving its fortifications, and had, moreover, sent a commu- 
nication to the Khan of Khiva, offering him British friendship 
and alliance. The Khan, threatened with a Russian invasion, 
had also sent an envoy to Herat to make proposals for a 
treaty. Major Todd then deputed Captain Abbot, one of his 
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assistants, to Khiva to persuade the Khan to propitiate the 
Government of Russia by liberating the captives; but he 
exceeded his instructions and proposed a British alliance offen- 
sive and defensive. The proposal was immediately disavowed 
by the Government of India, and he was recalled, but the 
repudiation was not generally known, ang the influence of 
this rash procedure remained without correction. Colonel 
Stoddart had also been sent on a mission to Bokhara by 
Mr. McNeill. These simultaneous movements, military and 
diplomatic, at Syghan, and at Khiva, at the source and the 
mouth of the Oxus, at Herat, and at Bokhara, raised a sus- 
picion at St. Petersburg that the object of England was not 
simply to prevent the advance of Russian influence to India, 
but to introduce British influence into Central Asia, and 
the Emperor took his measures accordingly. The Russian 
expedition to Khiva had been timed to leave Orenberg in 
April, 1840, but the Emperor was induced to hasten its depar- 
ture by the rapid establishment of British power in Afghanis- 
tan, and the activity of British diplomacy beyond its limits, and 
it was ordered to proceed at the beginning of winter in Novem- 
ber, 1839. The manifesto which announced it, not only enumer- 
ated the grievances which the Russians had suffered from the 
Khivans, but adopting the language of Lord Auckland’s procla- 
mation, stated that the expedition ‘“‘ was intended to strengthen 
in that part of Asia the lawful influence to which Russia has 
a right, and which alone can ensure the maintenance of peace.” 
In the Russian account of it, the object was affirmed without 
disguise to be ‘‘ to establish the strong influence of Russia in 
the Khanats”—as the principalities of Khiva, Bokhara, and 
Kokan are styled —“ and to prevent the influence of the East 
India Company from taking root in Central Asia.” The two 
Kuropean powers, destined eventually to divide political influ- 
ence in Asia between them, were in fact, at this period, 
jealous of each other’s progress, and resorted to the fatal expe- 
dient of fitting out armaments to counteract it. ‘If we go on 
at this rate,” said Baron Brunow, the Russian Minister in 
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London to Lord Palmerston, ‘the Cossack and the sepoy will 
soon cross bayonets on the Oxus.” The Russian expedition 
proved a total failure. The army consisting of 3,000 foot, 
2,000 horse, and twenty-two field guns, with 10,000 camels, 
started from Orenberg in November on a march of a thousand 
miles to Khiva; bug the attempt to traverse the desert between 
the Caspian sea and the sea of Aral in the depth of winter, 
when the ground was covered with snow to the depth of many 
feet, and not a blade of grass was to be found for several 
hundred miles, was an act of infatuation. After advancing to 
the centre of this scene of desolation, the expedition com- 
pletely broke down, and the General prudently retraced his 
steps to Orenberg, with the loss of the greater portion of his 
materiel and his men. Major Todd, after the recal of Captain 
Abbot, deputed Captain Richmond Shakespeare on the same 
errand to Khiva. He reached it at the critical period when the 
Khan was overwhelmed with a dread of Russian vengeance, 
which served to strengthen our representations, and induced 
him to liberate four hundred Russian captives, whom Captain 
Shakespeare had the pleasure of conveying to Orenberg. 
The Russian Government felt the same irritation at the intru- 
sion of British agency and influence into any of the provinces 
of Turkistan, as the British Government had felt at the imter- 
ference of Russia at Cabul and Candahar. The liberation of the 
captives was attributed by the Russians to the terror of their 
power, and every idea of obligation to the British officer for his 
officious services was distinctly repudiated. 

; To return to Cabul. The first and most im- 
The Bala Hissar i , 
and the canton- portant question which arose upon the determi- 
ments, 1839. nation to hold Afghanistan with a British force, 
was the housing of the troops, more especially during the ap- 
proaching winter. The Bala Hissar, or citadel of Cabul, stood 
on a hill, and completely commanded the dity. It afforded 
accommodation for 5,000 men, and if well provisioned and 
fortified could be held by a thousand men against any force 
or skill which Afghanistan could bring against it. Captain 
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Havelock had remarked soon after the occupation of Cabul, 
‘‘Here then all depends in a military puvint of view on a firm 
hold of the Bala Hissar. It is the key of Cabul. The troops 
that hold it ought not to allow themselves tu be dislodged 
but by a siege, and they must awe its population by their 
mortars and their howitzers.” Lieut.—now Sir Henry— 
Durand, the engineer of the force, strongly urged the occu- 
pation of the upper portion of it by the troops. They were 
accordingly cantoned there, and preparations were made to 
provide cover for the military stores and ammunition, and to 
improve the fortifications, which would soon have become 
impregnable; but Shah Soojah maintained that it was his 
palace, and that the privacy of his zenana would be disturbed 
if any portion of it were occupied as a barrack. Some of the 
native chiefs likewise raised objections to the establishment 
of a British garrison within its walls, and for the very reason 
which rendered such a measure indispensable to the safety of 
the army. The works were therefore discontinued, and the 
troops lodged in temporary houses at the base of the citadel. 
The Shah and the envoy took up their residence for the winter 
in the milder climate of Jellalabad. On their return to the 
capital in the spring, the Shah demanded the whole of the 
Bala Hissar for his seraglio, consisting of a hundred and sixty 
females, and Sir W. Macnaghten yielded to his importunity, 
contrary to his own better judgment, but not without the con- 
currence of the Commander of the forces, Sir Willoughby 
Cotton. The British troops were therefore turned out into can- 
tonments erected in the plain in the most exposed position 
which could have been selected. This fatal weakness on the 
part of the Envoy eventually entailed the loss of his own life, 
and the annihilation of the army. The whole of the Afghan 
policy from first to last was a succession of unexampled 
blunders, but the crowning act of folly was the evacuation of 
the Bala Hissar to make room for the women of the king. 

Herat, 1840, On the arrival of the army at Candahar the 
Envoy despatched Major Todd as political agent to Herat to 
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conclude a treaty with Shah Kamran, to conciliate his vizier, 
Yar Mahomed, and to improve the fortifications of the city. 
To maintain British influence at that court, money was sent in 
profusion from Cabul; but Yar Mahomed took great offence at 
the earnest efforts of Major Todd to put down the execrable 
traffic in slaves in which he was largely engaged, and 
he likewise profeSsed to be alarmed at the political move- 
ments of British agents in Central Asia. While receiving 
constant supplies of money from the British Government he 
opened a correspondence with the nearest Persian governor, 
and offered to place the whole country at the disposal of the 
king. Incensed at these acts of perfidy, Sir William Mac- 
naghten urged the annexation of Herat to the territories of 
Shah Soojah, but Lord Auckland, believing that Yar Mahomed 
might have been induced to apply to Persia, in consequence of 
the diplomatic movements of our officers in the neighbouring: 
countries, determined to overlook his past delinquencies, and 
make another experiment on his gratitude. The supply of 
guns and muskets, of ammunition and money, was conse- 
quently renewed, and with such prodigality as to terrify the 
financial authorities in Calcutta. This lavish expenditure re- 
suited only in more audacious intrigues with Persia. Kamran 
addressed a letter to the king, in which he styled himself the 
faithful servant of the Persian crown, and proposed a united 
effort to expel the infidels, whom he said he tolerated only 
for their money. Under this fresh provocation, Lord 
Auckland’s mind began to waver regarding the expedition to 
Herat, which Sir William continued to press with unabated 
earnestness; but he was now in Calcutta at his own Council 
board, and the Commander-in-chief demonstrated to him that 
the present strength of the Indian army was altogether inade- 
quate for any new undertaking. The expedition was there- 
fore definitively negatived, notwithstanding the unabated 
importunity of the Envoy, who pronounced the conduct of 
the Governor-General to be “ drivelling beneath contempt,” 
and ‘sighed for a Wellesley or a Hastings.” 
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State of the The conviction daily became more confirmed 
of Afghenisan, that Shah Soojah not only had no hold on the 
1840, affections of his subjects, but that he was an 
object of intense aversion to them. The Afghans whom he 
had appointed to the administration of districts were venal and 
oppressive, but the main cause of his unpopularity was the 
infidel aid on which he rested for suppofs. It could not be 
concealed from the Afghans that while he was the nominal 
sovereign, the country was im truth ruled by the Envoy, .and 
that all real power was in the hands of the foreign unbelievers, 
whose presence in the country was felt to be a visitation like 
the plague. Nor had the Shah the means of satisfying the 
expectations of his needy aristocracy, even if they had been 
moderate. The most productive provinces which once be- 
longed to the crown of Cabul had been annexed to the 
Punjab by Runjeet Sing, and the remaining districts yielded 
only fifteen lacs of rupees a-year, which were scarcely suffi- 
cient to pay the priesthood, and to meet the expenses of the 
Shah’s soldiers and his own household. Among: the British 
officers entrusted with the management of districts, were the 
honorable names of Pottinger, Rawlinson, Todd, Leech, 
and Mackeson, but there were others who brought odium on 
the Government by their haughty bearing and their wanton 
and arbitrary proceedings. The first mission to Cabul had 
not inspired the Afghans with a very exalted idea of English 
morals, and, after the occupation of the country, the undis- 
guised licentiousness of some of the officers, and more 
especially of several of those who, for obvious reasons, took 
up their residence in the city, the invasion of the harems of 
the chiefs, and the dishonour inflicted on their families, 
brought down curses on the “infidel dogs.” Everything con- 
curred to render our presence hateful and our position pre- 
carious. During,the twenty-seven months of our occupation, 
the Government was a government of sentry boxes, and it 
was sustained only by the gleam of British bayonets. The 
country was garrisoned, not governed, and we were reposing 
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on a smothered volcano. Yet so confident did Sir William 
Macnaghten feel of the security of our situation that he sent for 
Lady Macnaghten to Cabul. His example was followed by 
other officers, and the guardianship of ladies in an enemy’s 
country, hundreds of miles from our own frontier, was added 
to the other embarrassments of our position. 

Thefirst disturbance broke out in the Khyber 
Movements of ae 
Dost Mahomed, pasS where, within a few weeks of the occupation 
ee of Cabul, the mountaineers massacred a large de- 
tachment of troops and carried off their baggage in triumph. 
Through the length and breadth of the land, from the neighbour- 
hood of Jellalabad to Khelat, violence was the rule, and repors 
the exception. One of the most serious revolts occurred in Belo 
chistan, in the middle of 1840, when the whole province was 
wrested from us, the chief whom General Willshire had chosen 
was deposed, and the son of Mehrab Khan seated on the throne. 
General Nott was obliged to march down from Candahar to re- 
store our authority in this important principality, which though 
wild and thinly populated extends from the banks of the Indus 
to the confines of Persia. The capital was recaptured and our 
power re-established. But the great source of anxiety through- 
out the year 1840, was connected with the movements of Dost 
Mahomed. After his flight from Cabul in August, 1839, he 
was hospitably entertained by the chief of Khooloom beyond 
Bameean. He was then induced to accept the invitation of 
Nusser-oolla, the Ameer of Bokhara the “‘ commander of the 
faithful,” as he was styled, but who was for more than thirty 
years the most brutal tyrant in all Transoxiana. Dost 
Mahomed and his sons were treated at first with some show 
of kindness, but it was not long before they were subjected to 
a rigorous and painful captivity, which was subsequently 
relaxed on the intercession of the King of Persia, and on the 
appearance of British troops at Syghan. Meanwhile, Jubbur 
Khan, after wandering from place to place with the females 
of the Dost’s family, was persuaded to entrust them to the 
protection of the British Government. The confidence thus 
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reposed in our good faith by a people proverbial for perfidy, 
was no ordinary tribute of honour to our national character. 
The ladies and children were conveyed to Hindostan and 
treated with every consideration. The Dost at length suc- 
ceeded in making his escape from Bokhara, and returned to 
Khooloom, where he was received with open arms by the 
chief, who placed the resources of the proviiice at his disposal. 
The Oosbegs crowded to his standard, and in a short time he 
found himself at the head of a force of 6,000 or 8,000 men, with 
which he resolved to cross the Hindoo Koosh, raise the war cry 
of the Prophet, and, gathering strength from the unpopularity 
of the Shah and his infidel supporters, march in triumph to 
Cabul. An entire company of Captain Hopkins’s Afghan 
regiment deserted to him with their arms and accoutrements, 
under the guidance of their native commandant, Saleh Maho- 
med. The British outposts which had been rashly planted in 
these mountain stations without any support were withdrawn 
in haste. Cabul was thrown intoa state of commotion, and the 
inhabitants commenced closing their shops and removing their 
families. The representative of the Lahore Government began 
openly to intrigue against the Shah. The region north of 
Cabul was ripe for insurrection. ‘ The Afghans,” wrote Sir 
William, ‘are powder, and the Dost is a lighted match ;” but 
the alarm subsided as speedily as it arose. Brigadier Dennie, 
who had been sent to reinforce Bamecan, came up with the 
Dost on the 18th September, and with a mere handful of 
troops obtained a decisive victory over the whole host of 
Oosbegs. 

dumtadance The Dost, after this defeat, moved into the 
Dost Mahomed, Kohistan, or highlands north of the capital. The 
ee chiefs had recently returned from the presence of 
the Shah, to whom they had taken an oath of fidelity on the 
Koran, but they received their former master with cordiality, 
and prepared heartily to espouse his cause. Sir Robert Sale 
was sent into the hills to attack them and had signal success 
at Tootundurra, but was soon after defeated in an injudicious 
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attempt to capture a fort. Dost Mahomed, after flitting about 
the country for two or three weeks, came down into the 
Nijrow district, a few miles from the capital, which again pre- 
sented a scene of fermentation. The British officials were 
tilled with consternation; guns were mounted on the citadel 
to overawe the town, and the Envoy talked of ‘‘ the disgrace 
of being locked up fi Cabul for some time.” Sir Robert Sale, 
who had been incessantly tra 3king the Dost, came upon him 
on the 2nd November in the valley of Purwandurra. The 
heights around were bristling with an armed population, but 
he had only about two hundred ill-mounted, though strong 
and sturdy Afghans with him. He had no intention to attack 
his pursuers, but the 2nd Native Cavalry galloped down upon 
him and he resolved boldly to meet the charge. Raising him- 
self in his stirrup, and uncovering his head, he called upon his 
soldiers, in the name of God and the Prophet, to aid him in 
driving the accursed infidels from the land of the faithful. 
The cavalry troopers fled*from the field like a flock of sheep, 
while their European officers fought on with the courage of 
heroes, till three of them were killed and two wounded. Sir 
Alexander Burnes, who had accompanied the force, sent a 
hasty note to Sir William Macnaghten to announce the disas- 
ter and to assure him there was now no course left but to fall 
back on Cabul, and concentrate all the troops there. The 
communication did not, however, reach him before the follow- 
ing afternoon, when he was taking a ride; but before he 
had recovered from the surprise it occasioned, a horseman 
rode up and accosted him with the words, ‘“‘the Ameer is at 
hand.” ‘**What Ameer?” asked the Envoy. ‘‘ Dost Mahomed 
Khan,” was the reply, and immediately after, the Ameer pre 

sented himself, and having dismounted, placed his sword in 
the hands of Sir William and claimed his protection. “He 
had felt,” he said, ‘“‘evenin the moment of victory, that it 
would be impossible for him to continue the contest. He had 
met his foes in an open field, and discomfited them, and the 
time had arrived when he could claim their consideration with 
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dignity.”” Sir William returned his sword and begged him to 
remount, and they rode together to the cantonments, where, 
with that ease which is characteristic of the natives of 
the East, he entered into free conversation, recounted his 
wanderings and sufferings during the last fifteen months, and 
made numerous enquiries regarding his family and relatives. 
His frank and princely bearing in the hour of adversity 
created a strong feeling of sympathy and admiration among 
the officers who crowded to listen to him, which was in no 
small degree heightened by the contempt they felt for the 
wretched puppet in the Bala Hissar. Sir William Macnaghten, 
when bewildered with the anxieties to which the approach of the 
Dost to Cabul gave rise, had said in his letters to Calcutta that 
no mercy should be shewn to the man who was the author of 
these distractions, and he had hinted at the proposal of setting: 
a price on his head; but the magnanimous confidence of the 
Dost called forth all the noble feelings of his nature. In 
announcing his voluntary surrender to Lord Auckland, he said, 
‘¢T hope he will be treated with liberality. His case is not 
parallel with that of the Shah. The Shah had no claim on us; 
we had no hand in depriving him of his kingdom, whereas, we 
ejected the Dost, who never offended us, in support of our 
policy, of which he is the victim.” He was escorted to Cal- 
cutta, and the liberal sum of two lacs of rupees a-year was 
assigned for his support. He became the honoured guest of 
the Governor-General at the festivities of Government House, 
where he amused himself with testing the skill of Miss Eden 


at chess. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


LORD AUCKLAND’S ADMINISTRATION—THE AFGHAN EXPE- 
DITION, 1841-42. 


Tue lenity shewn by Lord Auckland to Yar 
Mahomed in condoning his perfidy, and continuing 
the supply of arms and money, elicited at first some appear- 
ance of gratitude, but he speedily resumed his treacherous 
communications with the court of Persia, and Major Todd had 
the courage to refuse any payment beyond the monthly sub- 
sidy of 25,000 rupees. Yar Mahomed immediately renewed 
his intrigues with increased vigour, and despatched an agent to 
the Persian governor of Meshid, inviting him to unite in an 
attack on Candahar while the road to Cabul was blocked up 
with snow, and also instigated the disaffected chiefs of Western 
Afghanistan to revolt. This glaring act of perfidy exhausted 
the patience of Major Todd, who took advantage of the 
assemblage of a large British force in Upper Sinde, to suspend 
even the monthly allowance, till the pleasure of his Govern- 
ment was known. But this only served to kindle the wrath 
of the minister, and to increase his demands. On the 8th 
February, he required the payment of two lacs of rupees to 
discharge his own debts, as well as afurther advance of money 
to improve the fortifications, and an increase of the regular 
stipend. Major Todd made the injudicious request that he 
would admit a contingent of British troops into Herat, and 
depute his own son to meet and escort them, if the measure 
were approved by his own Government. Yar M&homed refused 
the request and peremptorily insisted on the immediate pay- 
ment of all his demands, or the instant departure of the mis- 
sion, and Major Todd at once detormined to withdraw from 
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Herat. Lord Auckland was mortified with this precipitate 
movement which aggravated the difficulties of our position in 
Afghanistan, and cast an air of ridicule on the whole policy of 
the Government. The Major was d'smissed from his political 
employment, and remanded to his regiment. This has been 
considered a harsh if not an unjust measure, but it is impos- 
sible to peruse the clear and able vindication of this proceeding 
which Lord Auckland placed on record, without admitting the 
great force of his justification, The abrupt termination 
of the mission was in one respect inopportune, inasmuch 
as all our differences with Persia had been accommodated 
and the court of Persia was closed against the intrigues of 
Kamran before it occurred, though the fact was not known at 
the time to Major Todd; in other respects it cannot he con- 
sidered unfortunate, as it withdrew our officers from the 
dangers to which they would inevitably have been exposed 
nine months later on our expulsion from Cabul. 

General Nottana The political charge of the province of Canda- 
Ge har had been entrusted to Major—now Sir Henry 
1840. —Rawlinson, who had _ served his apprentice- 
ship to diplomacy in Persia, where he had acquired a complete 
knowledge of the language and character of the people, and 
a clear perception of the position and policy of the different 
courts in Central Asia. He was second to none of the politi- 
cal officers whose talents were developed, and whose reputa- 
tion was nurtured, in the instructive school of Afghan politics, 
and it was mainly owing to his foresight and management 
that our authority was maintained in that seething cauldron of 
rebellion. The military command was in the hands of General 
Nott, who, with all his infirmities of temper, possessed a fund 
of sound sense, a spirit of great decision, and no inconsider- 
able store of professional knowledge. He was prompt and 
energetic in dealing with the revolts which were continually 
cropping up around him, but the freedom of his remarks was 
displeasing to Sir W. Macnaghten and to Lord Auckland, 
and he was consequently refused the promotion to which his 
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rank and abilities entitled him. On the retirement of Sir 
Willonghby Cotton from Cabul, that important command 
should, in all fairness, have been entrusted to him; but he 
was again passed over; and it is melancholy to reflect how 
different would have been the course of events, and the fate of 
the army, if he hag been at the side of Sir William Macnagh- 
ten, on the memorable morning of the 2nd November. The 
Dooranees who occupied the province of Zemindawer, lying 
between Candahar and Herat, were of Shah Soojah’s own 
tribe ; they had been subjected to great oppression during the 
ascendency of the Barukzyes and hailed the return of their 
prince as a deliverer with delight. If there was one province 
in Afghanistan more than another in which the Shah had 
reason to expect cordial loyalty and unflinching support, it 
was in that occupied by the Dooranees; but when their ex- 
pectations of sharing the sweets of power under a ruler of 
their own clan were disappointed, and they found that all 
real power was monopolized by strangers aud infidels, no tribe 
eventually manifested a more rancorous hostility to the Shah. 
In November, 1840, Aktar Khan, their chief, openly announced 
his intention to march on Candahar, and General Nott sent a 
force to beat up his quarters, which awed him into temporary 
submission. He succeeded in reassembling his army, and in 
July took up a position on the Helmund, with 6,000 men, 
in six divisions, with a priest at the head of each, and a 
banner inscribed ‘‘ We have been trusting in God; may he 
guide and guard us.” He was vigorously attacked by Colonel 
Woodburn and defeated, but assembled his followers again in 
the following month, when a more signal discomfiture broke 
up the confederacy. These successive reverses dismayed the 
Dooranee chiefs who came in and made their submission to 
the representative of the Shah, with the exception of Akram 
Khan, whose indomitable spirit resisted every overture and 
defied every threat. His feelings were well expressed in the 
common Afghan remark, “ We are content with blood, but 
shall never be content with a master.” In other countries, his 
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conduct might have been deemed patriotic, but in Afghanistan 
it was pronounced treasonable, and it was resolved that no 
mercy should be shewn him. One of his own countrymen 
was induced by a bribe to disclose his retreat ; he was seized 
and brought into Candahar, and, under positive orders from 
Cabul, barbarously blown from a gun. 

Reser cilisves The province lying to the north-east of Canda- 
1841. har was inhabited by the Ghilzyes, a fine muscu- 
lar race, expert in the use of the musket, sword, and knife, 
and characterized by an intense ferocity of disposition, 
the result of centuries of rapine and petty warfare. They 
were able to bring 40,000 men into the field, and were as 
jealous of their own independence in their wild mountains, as 
they were eager to destroy that of others. They had in time 
past carried their victorious arms to the capital of Persia and 
recorded their prowess on many 4 battle field in India. They 
had played an important part in the politics of Afghanistan, 
where, within three generations, they had exercised supreme 
authority. They had been the most resolute opponents of 
every invader, and had never bowed the neck to the rulers of 
Cabul or Candahar, but continued with perfect impunity their 
hereditary profession of levying black mail on all who tra- 
versed their mountains. Though Sir William Macnaghten had 
prevailed on them for an annual subsidy of 30,000 rupees 
to abstain from infesting the highways, their deep-rooted 
hostility to the intrusive foreigners was becoming daily more 
palpable, and it was resolved to strengthen the fortifications 
of Khelat-i-ghilzye which lay in the heart of their country. 
They were determined to oppose a measure which would re- 
strain their freedom, and they boldly advanced to obstruct 
the progress of Colonel Weymer, who was sent against them 
with a body of 5,000 men. The combat, which took place on 
the 22nd May, 1841, lasted five hours ; and it was not till ten 
in the evening that they quitted the field, carrying their 
wounded with them. The strength of the tribe was impaired 
by this and a subsequent defeat, and Sir William Macnagh- 
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ten began to congratulate himself on the cheering aspect of 
affairs in Afghanistan, and to flatter himself that all difficulty 
in managing the country was now removed. But Major Ro- 
binson, with a clearer appreciation of the precariousness of 
our position, did not fail to press on him the unpalatable truth 
that the country was universally pervaded by an implacable 
spirit of hostility, and that there would assuredly be a general 
outburst, on the first favourable opportunity. 

Rae That opportunity was not far distant. The ex- 
hold Afghanis- pense of garrisoning Afghanistan began to tell 
one to an alarming extent on the finances of India. 
The army of occupation fell little short of 25,000 men, and the 
annual charge was moderately computed at a crore and a half 
of rupees. All the treasure accumulated by Lord William 
Bentinck’s economical reforms had been exhausted, and the 
treasury was empty. The Court of Directors were alarmed, 
and at the close of 1840 communicated their apprehensions to 
Lord Auckland. The restored monarchy, they said, would 
evidently require a British force to maintain tranquillity within, 
and prevent aggression from without; to attempt to accom- 
plish this object by a small force would be unwise and dan- 
gerous, and they should prefer the entire abandonment of the 
country, with a frank avowal of the complete failure of our pro- 
ject; but they left it to the Government of India to determine 
the course to be adopted—either a speedy withdrawal from 
the country, or a large increase of the army. When the sur- 
render of Dost Mahomed was announced at the India House, 
the Directors stated that it had made no change in their views, 
and they trusted that advantage would be taken of this aus- 
picious circumstance to bring the question to an issue in 
accordance with their wishes. Nothing could be more judi- 
cious than this recommendation. Since our entry into Af- 
ghanistan there had been no opportunity so favourable for 
retiring from it. All apprehension of an invasion from the 
west had disappeared. The Persian court was on the most 
friendly terms withus. The expedition of the Russians to 
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Khiva had failed, and they were no longer heard of in Central 
Asia. Dost Mahomed and his family were in our hands. 
Khelat had been recovered, and Belochistan reoccupied. ‘*The 
noses of the Dooranee chiefs,” as Sir William Macnaghten 
affirmed, “had been brought to the grindstone. Afghanistan 
was aS quiet as an Indian district, and its tranquillity was mi- 
raculous.” Lord Auckland could not, however, bring himself 
to approve of a retrograde movement in Afghanistan, before 
the authority of the Shah had been completely established, 
though it was impossible not to perceive that our presence 
was the chief cause of his unpopularity and insecurity. The 
two civil members of the Council concurred with him in voting 
for the maintenance of our position in Afghanistan. The two 
military members who would undoubtedly have voted with the 
Court of Directors for the withdrawal of our army, had no 
opportunity, either by accident or by design, of recording their 
opinions. Sir William Macnaghten, on hearing that the ques- 
tion of withdrawing the British force had been the subject of 
serious discussion, declared that to deprive the Shah of British 
support would be an act of ‘unparalleled political atrocity, and 
that he would pack up his all, and return to hs asylum at 
Loodiana as soon as the resolution was communicated to him.” 
We had, in fact, placed ourselves in a position from which it 
was impossible to recede without the complete collapse of our 
policy, which would have exposed us to the ridicule of Central 
Asia, and of the princes of India. Neither could we hold it 
without an enormous and apparently interminable expenditure, 
which would cripple the resources of Government, and deprive 
it of the power of doing justice to the interests of India. 

Retrenchment  _2e Governor-General, having resolved to remain 
and revolt, in Afghanistan, opened a new loan, and inculcated 
ore a system of rigid economy on the Envoy, which 
was to be begun with curtailing the stipends of the chiefs. 
By that fatality which seemed to cling to every measure con- 
nected with this ifl-starred expedition, the retrenchments 
which should have been delayed to the last were the first 
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adopted. These stipends were considered by Sir William 
Macnaghten as a compensation to the chiefs for relinquishing 
the immemorial practice of levying contributions on the high- 
ways in their respective districts. He had many misgivings 
about the wisdom of this economy, which would affect every 
tribe in the country, but the orders from Calcutta were per- 
emptory, and the°eastern Ghilzye chiefs were the first to be 
summoned to Cabul and informed that the exigencies of the 
state rendered it necessary to reduce their allowance. They 
received the announcement at the beginning of October, with- 
out any apparent discontent, made their salaam to the Envoy, 
and returning to their mountain fastnesses, plundered a cara- 
van, and closed the road to India by blocking up the passes. 
They had always regarded these exactions from travellers 
in the light of an ancient inheritance, and an indefeasible 
right. They were magnanimously indifferent to the politics 
of Afghanistan, and cared not who ruled, so long as their 
privileges were respected. The stipends now about to be 
reduced had been guaranteed to them when we entered the 
country, and they had performed their part of the contract 
with exemplary fidelity. They had not allowed a finger to be 
raised against our posts, or couriers, or weak detachments, 
and convoys of every description had passed through their 
terrific defiles, the strongest mountain barriers in the world, 
without interruption. The Shah, on hearing of this hostile 
movement, sent Humza Khan, the governor of the Ghilzyes, 
whose allowance had also been retrenched, to bring them to 
reason, but as he was himself at the root of the conspiracy, 
his presence only served to fan the flame. The 35th Native 
Infantry, commanded by Colonel Monteith, which was under 
orders to return to the provinces, was directed by the Envoy 
to “ proceed to the passes and chastise these rascals and open 
the road to India,” but he was treacherously attacked during 
the night by the mountaineers, who were abetted by the 
horsemen and officers the Shah had deputed to accompany 
and assist him, and he lost much baggage. Sir Robert Sale, 
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who had been appointed to command the brigade of troops 
returning to India, was sent forward to the support of the 
35th. He encountered no little opposition in the Khoord 
Cabul, and on reaching Tezeen ordered a large detachment 
to proceed against the fort of the leader of the Ghilzyes, the 
capture of which would have inflicted a severe, and perhaps 
a decisive blow on the insurrection. The wily chief sent his 
envoys to cozen the political agent with the force, who allowed 
himself to be drawn into a treaty which conceded nearly all 
the claims of the insurgents. Their stipends were restored, 
and a sum of 10,000 rupees was actually paid down to them, 
though they were then in open hostility. Not only was the 
opportunity of nipping the revolt in the bud thus sacrificed, 
but it was indefinitely strengthened by this fatuous com- 
pliance, which proclaimed the weakness of Government, and 
enabled the chiefs to announce that Sir Robert Sale had been 
obliged to purchase their forbearance. They gave hostages, 
it is true, to accompany the force, welf knowing that we 
should not injure them, under any circumstances, but they 
took care at the same time to send emissaries to raise the 
tribes on the route, who attacked the brigade at every point 
as it advanced towards Gundamuk. Sir Robert Sale reached 
that station in the beginning of November, and found all com- 
munication with Cabul cut off, and the intermediate country 
in a blaze of rebellion. 

Secunty ofthe Sir William Macnaghten had been rewarded for 
Envoy, 1841 his services by the Governorship of Bombay, and 
had made preparations for leaving Cabul in the beginning of 
November. Throughout the previous month, while the sur- 
face of society in Afghanistan presented the image of un- 
ruffied calm, a general confederacy, which embraced almost 
every influential chief of every tribe, was organized for the 
expulsion of the, infidels from the country. Intimation of 
it poured in upon the British authorities from all quarters. 
Major Pottinger, who, since his departure from Herat, had 
taken charge of the political duties in the highlands north of 
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Cabul; Captain Colin Mackenzie, whose public occupation in 
the city placed him in a position to feel the native pulse ; Lieu- 
tenant Conolly, in attendance at the Shah’s court; Mohun Lall, 
a Cashmere youth who had received the benefit of an English 
education, and acted as Sir Alexander Burnes’s moonshee, to- 
gether, with many others, warned the Envoy of the storm 
which was gathefing. But he had persuaded himself that 
the country was in a state of unexampled repose, and that the 
rising of the Ghilzyes was a mere local émeute which might 
be easily suppressed, and not the token of a national revolt. 
He was confirmed in this feeling of security by Sir Alexander, 
who was to succeed to his political employment, and who was 
supposed to enjoy the best opportunities of knowing the feel- 
ings of the chiefs and the people. On the evening of the 1st 
November he called on Sir William Macnaghten and con- 
gratulated him on leaving the country in a state of profound 
tranquillity. At the same hour, some of the conspirators were 
Insurrection at assembled in a house in the city to arrange the 
ofsir A. Burnes, Plan of the insurrection. Among the foremost was 
1841. Abdoolla Khan, a proud and vindictive noble, who 
had been deprived of the headship of his tribe, and now revenged 
himself by fomenting the outbreak of the Ghilzyes. Aware of 
his sinister designs, Sir Alexander Burnes had sent him an offen- 
sive message, calling him a dog, and threatening to recommend 
the Shah to deprive him of his ears. At this meeting he ad- 
vised that the first attack on the morrow should be made on the 
house of the man who had insulted him. Sir Alexander was 
unfortunately more obnoxious to the Afghan chiefs, not ex- 
cepting even the Shah himself, than any of the other British 
officers, some of whom, by their genial disposition and their 
high moral character, had acquired general esteem. He 
received repeated premonitions of his danger, but he had an 
overweening confidence in his personal influence over the 
Afghans, and treated every suggestion with contempt. The 
insurgents surrounded his house at dawn with loud yells, when 
for the first time he became aware of the peril of his situation, 
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and despatched a uote to Sir William for succour. He likewise 
sent two messengers to Abdoolla Khan offering to redress all 
his grievances if he would restrain the fury of the people; but 
one of them was murdered, and the other covered with wounds. 
He harangued the mob from his balcony, and offered large 
sums for his own life and that of his brother, but the Afghans 
were thirsting for his blood, and for the moré tempting plunder 
of the neighbouring treasury. Captain William Broadfoot 
fell in defence of the house, but not before he had slain six of 
his assailants. A Mahomedan Cashmerian then entered the 
house, and approaching Sir Alexander solemnly swore on the 
Koran to couduct him to a place of safety if he would direct 
his guard to cease firing on the insurgents, but no sooner 
had he and his brother entered the garden, than the miscreant 
called out ‘“‘ This ie Secunder—Sir Alexander—Burnes Sahib,” 
and they were immediately hacked to pieces by the infuriated 
crowd. The insurgents then attacked the adjoining house of 
Captain Johnson, the paymaster of the Shah’s force, and plun- 
dered it of 170,000 rupees, which he had imprudently removed 
from the Bala Hissar to suit his own convenience. The houses 
of the officers were then set on fire, and all the records con- 
sumed. The mob did not originally exceed a hundred, but 
the number was rapidly augmented by the success of this ex- 
ploit and the booty which had been acquired, and the whole 
city was soon in a flame of hostile excitement. The confederate 
chiefs who had stirred up the émeute, had so little expectation 
of its success that they kept aloof from the assailants, and had 
their horses ready for flight on the first appearance of British 
troops ; and it was not till the afternoon, when it appeared that 
no efforts were to be made to avenge the outrage and to 
vindicate our authority, that they ventured abroad. The 
slightest exhibition of energy at the commencement would 
have extinguished the insurrection. This assertion rests not 
only on the authority of the officers who survived the catas- 
trophe, but also on that of all the native chiefs to whose cus- 
tody they were subsequently committed. It appears absolutely 
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incredible that a British army of 5,000 men should have been 
allowed to remain inactive within a mile and a quarter of the 
spot where British officers of the highest rank had been 
murdered, and a British treasury sacked by a handful of insur- 
gents. 
General Elphin- The General-in-chief in Afghanistan was General 
peter a aes Elphinstone, a gallant old Queen’s officer, but 
utterly disqualified for this important and dangerous post by 
_his physical infirmities. These were fully known to Lord 
Auckland when he importuned him to accept the post, contrary 
to the advice of Sir Jasper Nicholls, the Commander-in-chief, 
who earnestly recommended that it should be given to General 
Nott; but General Nott had incurred the displeasure of Lord 
Auckland by the freedom of his remarks. It is impossible, 
therefore, to exonerate the Governor-General from a large 
share of the responsibility of the overwhelming calamity which 
ensued, and which is to be attributed to the incompetency of 
the officer entrusted with the supreme command in a country 
ripe for revolt. General Elphinstone was equally unfitted for 
this arduous duty by his mental weakness, and the total want 
of all decision of character. It was at seven in the morning of 
the 2nd November, that Sir William received information that 
the city was in a ferment, and that Sir Alexander Burnes’s 
house was besieged, and he proceeded immediately to consult 
the General. The Envoy made light of the émeute which he 
said would speedily subside, and the General was too happy to 
be spared the exertion of thought, not to acquiesce in this 
opinion. It was decided, however, that Brigadier Shelton’s 
brigade, which was encamped on the neighbouring heights of 
Fatal procras- ea Sung, should be ordered to proceed to the Bala 
tination, 1841. Hissar to act as might appear expedient, that assis- 
tance should be sent, if possible, to Sir Alexander Burnes, and 
that the remainder of the troops should be concentrated in the 
cantonments. At a period when moments wete of inestimable 
value, hours were wasted in communications with the Shah 
regarding the admission of the Brigadier’s force into the Bala 
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Hissar, which was at first refused, and it was mid-day before 
these orders and counter-orders terminated with permission 
to march. On the arrival of the Brigadier, the Shah asked 
who had sent him, and why he had come? The Shah himself, 
however, was the only man who acted with promptitude on that 
memorable morning. On hearing of the outbreak he ordered 
his own regiment of Hindostanees under the command of 
Colonel Campbell to proceed at once to the spot and quell it. 
If that officer had promptly marched along the skirt of the hill 
without any incumbrance, he might have arrived in time to 
save Sir Alexander Burnes and the treasure, but he proceeded 
with his guns through the narrow and intricate streets .of the 
city, where his way was soon blocked up by the opposition of 
the inhabitants. The insurgents, flushed with success, drove 
his regiment back, and Brigadier Shelton did nothing more 
than cover its retreat to the Bala Hissar. No effort was 
made by the Envoy or the Commander-in-chief, to extricate Sir 
Alexander, which might have been effected with perfect ease. 
There was a short and direct route of only a mile and a quarter 
from the cantonment to the scene of disturbance by the open 
Kohistan road, and a body of a thousand men might have 
been sent forward at once with their guns. Their approach 
at an early hour would, at once, have restored order, more 
especially as that quarter of the city was inhabited by the 
tribe of Kuzzilbashes, who were friendly to us, and would 
immediately have joined the force. Such a movement was the 
more imperative, as the provisions fur the Shah’s army, to the 
extent of 8,000 maunds, were stored in a wretched fort not 500 
yards from Sir Alexander’s residence. The mob, after plun- 
dering and burning his house, and sacking Captain Johnson’s 
treasury, immediately attacked this fort. Captain—now Sir 
George—Lawrence, entreated permission to proceed to its re- 
lief, but it was peremptorily refused him. Captain Colin Mac- 
kenzie gallantly defended the post for two days without food 
or rest, and at length, seeing no hope of succour, was obliged 
to abandon it and cut his way to the cantonments. 
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- On the evening of this first day of disaster, the 
Inactivity of the : Z 3 
Authorities, General, instead of forming a vigorous plan of 
oe operations for the morrow, contented himself with 
writing to the Envoy: ‘‘We must see what the morning 
brings, and then think what can be done.” The morning 
revealed the fact that nothing was wanting to quench the 
rebellion but promptitude and resolution. The 87th Native 
Infantry had been summoned back on the previous day from 
the Khoord Cabul where it had been left by Sir Robert Sale, 
and Major Griffiths, the commandant, though vigorously 
opposed at every step by the insurgents, succeeded in con- 
ducting the corps in safety to the cantonment, with all its 
baggage and its sick and two guns. Nothing, however, was 
done on the second day except a feeble effort to penetrate the 
city with an inadequate force, but it was not despatched till 
three hours after noon, and it was driven back by the thousands 
of armed men, whom the success of the rising had brought into 
the city. Within thirty hours of the outbreak, with a body of 
troops, sufficient, under a man of spirit, to maintain our position 
against all attacks, the Envoy deemed it necessary to send 
letters to General Nott at Candahar, and to Sir Robert Sale to 
importune them to hasten with their regiments to the relief of 
the garrison. It was then that the fatal error of relinquishing 
the Bala Hissar and cantoning the troops in the plain was 
revealed in all its intensity. These cantonments had been 
planted in a piece of low ground, nearly a mile in extent, with 
ramparts so contemptible, that a pony was backed by an 
officer to scramble down the ditch and over the wall. They 
were so situated as to be commanded by the neighbouring 
hills, and by intermediate forts which had not beet occupied 
or demolished, and the troops could neither enter nor leave 
them without being exposed to a raking fire from these various 
points of attack. Human folly seemed to haveeexhausted itself 
in the construction of these works in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of a populous, fanatic, and disaffected city. To crown 
the blunders of the political and military authorities, the com- 

N Hig. 
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missariat stores on which the existence of the force depended, 
and which ought to have been lodged in the Bala Hissar, or at 
Jeast within the cantonments, had been deposited in a small 
fort four hundred yards beyond them, the access to which was 
commanded by an unoccupied fort and by the King’s garden. 
The commissariat fort, which was guarded by only eighty men, 
was vigorously assailed by the insurgents, and the General 
proposed to send out a detachment to enable Lieutenant 
Warren, who was in command, to evacuate it. There was a 
universal remonstrance against this act of insanity, and two 
companies were therefore sent to strengthen the garrison, 
—while 4,000 men were lying idle in the cantonments—but 
they were repulsed with the loss of two officers killed, and three 
wounded. Thrice did the General yield so far to the importunity 
of his staff as to promise to despatch sufficient reinforcements, 
and thrice did he alter his mind. The enemy began at length 
to undermine the walls of the fort, and Lieutenant Warren, 
despairing of all succour, was obliged to abandon it; and 
men and officers looked over the walls of the cantonment with 
burning: indignation, while a rabble of Afghans was diligently 
employed, like a swarm of ants, in carrying off the provisions 
on which their only hope of sustaining life was placed. The 
loss of these stores completely paralyzed the garrison. 

The urgent request sent by Sir William Mac- 
General Sale a. naghten to General Sale and General Nott to come 
ing toCabul, to the relief of the cantonment without any delay, 
i produced no result. General Sale had reached 
Gundamuk when he received this communication, which was 
accompanied by one from General Elphinstone who desired 
him to return, if he could place his sick and wounded in 
safety with the Afghan irregulars at that station. A council 
of war was held, and it was determined to push on to Jellala- 
bad, instead of fatling back on Cabul. General Sale has been 
censured by high authority for this movement, but the reasons 
which recommended it appear to be conclusive. The winter 
had already set in with intense rigour. The brigade had lost 
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a great portion of its camp equipage; the camel drivers had 
nearly all deserted with their animals, and to transport the 
ammunition and provisions it would be necessary to abandon 
the remainder of the tents. The cartridges in store were not 
sufficient for more than three actions, and the force would 
probably be obliged to fight the enemy at each of the eight 
marches to Cabul. The sick and the wounded had increased 
to three hundred, and to leave them at Gundamuk, either with 
or without the irregulars, would be to consign them to inevi- 
table destruction. On the other hand the occupation of a 
position like Jellalabad was recommended by the considera- 
tion that it would keep open the communication with India, 
and provide a defensible fortress and a safe retreat for the Cabul 
force to fall back on, if circumstances should render it necessary. 
The aspect of affairs at Candahar towards the 
oe to close of 1841 was considered so tranquil that it 
Cabul, which was resolved to send back to India three of the 
returns, 1841. Z ; : 
regiments then in the province. But they had not 
accomplished more than two marches when unquestionable 
tokens of the coming storm were afforded by the total 
destruction of a detachment in the north, and by the altered 
and offensive bearing of the people. On the 14th November, 
General Nott received, in a quill, the letter sent by the Envoy 
the day after the murder of Sir Alexander Burnes requiring 
three regiments to be despatched to his relief with all speed. 
He was exceedingly averse, however, to part with the brigade, 
which he considered would be more useful at Candahar. The 
troops could not, he argued, reach Cabul under five weeks, by 
which time, “‘ everything would be settled one way or another.” 
They would be required to fight every inch of the way beyond 
Ghuzni, and to wade through the snow; and they would 
eventually arrive in so crippled a state as to be wholly unfit 
for service. In obedience, however, to the orders of the 
Envoy the three regiments were despatched under Colonel 
Maclaren, but the General did not conceal from him his own 
conviction that they were marching to certain destruction. 
N 2 
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That they might have reached Cabul in safety, was however, 
by no means improbable, but they commenced their march 
with great reluctance, and returned to Candahar with great 
alacrity on the first appearance of a few flakes of snow, and 
the loss of some commissariat donkeys. 

= Extraordinary exertions were made by the 

e question of ‘ 

Assassination, Commissariat officers to obtain supplies from the 
a neighbouring villages, and within four days of the 
outbreak the General was enabled to inform the Envoy that 
they had temporarily, and he hoped permanently, got over 
the difficulty of provisions. “Our case,” he said ‘is not 
yet desperate; I do not mean to impress that, but it must be 
borne in mind that it goes very fast.” The Envoy, seeing the 
honour and safety of the force in such keeping, felt himself 
constrained to open negotiations with the insurgent chiefs. 
Through the moonshee Mohun Lall who continued to reside in 
the city, he made them an offer of two, three, or even five 
lacs of rupees, but, as might have been expected, this fresh 
token of weakness only served to increase their arrogance. 
At the same time Lieutenant John Conolly, the political 
agent with the Shah in the Bala Hissar, authorized the 
moonshee to offer 10,000 or even 15,000 rupees for the head 
of each of the principal rebels. There is nothing to support 
the attempt which has been made to connect the Envoy with 
this atrocious proposal except the circumstance that Lieu- 
tenant Conolly was in constant communication with him; on 
the other hand, there is irrefragable evidence of the detestation 
in which he held the practice, in his letter to the moonshee in 
which he regretted ‘to find that it was ever considered his 
object to encourage assassination.” ‘The rebels,” he said, 
‘Care very wicked men, but we must not take unlawful means 
to destroy -them.” On a subsequent occasion, when the 
subject was brotght up in the presence of Captain Skinner, 
he assured him that his mind revolted from the very sugges- 
tion of such a procedure. 

Brig. Shelton The utter incompetence of the General was 
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comes intocan- hurrying the garrison to destruction, but there 
tonment, 1841. ayneared some faint hope of deliverance, if 
Brigadier Shelton could be associated with him in the com- 
mand, and he was accordingly recalled to the cantonment from 
the Bala Hissar where he had continued since the morning of 
the 2nd of November. He was a younger and more vigorous 
officer, distinguished for his dauntless courage and iron nerve, 
and his arrival on the 9th November was hailed by the 
desponding garrison with delight. But it was soon found 
that the obliquities of his disposition completely neutralized 
the value of his services. If he had chosen to control his petu- 
lant humours, and had cordially sustained and strengthened the 
General, he might have earned the gratitude of his country 
by securing the salvation of the force, but the discord which 
arose from his intractable disposition only served to increase 
the difficulties of the crisis. The Brigadier complained of the 
officious interference of the General, or rather of the officers 
who advised him, as he does not appear ever to have had an 
opinion of his own. The General pronounced him insub- 
ordinate and contumacious; and between them the national 
honour was trampled in the dust, and 15,000 lives sacrificed. 
In the desperate condition to which affairs had been reduced 
there was still one course which would have extricated the 
army from all its perils,—an immediate retreat to the Bala 
Hissar. From that impregnable position the troops could 
have sallied forth on the city, and procured supplies from the 
surrounding country. The Shah did not cease to urge this 
movement, whieh was equally recommended by the Envoy 
and the General. But the Brigacier pertinaciously resisted it 
on grounds which were palpably frivolous, inasmuch as he 
himself had recently brought a regiment and a gun from the 
citadel into the cantonment without meeting with any impedi- 
ment. His incredible obstinacy prevented the adoption of thig 
course and sealed the doom of the army. 

Action at Beh- On the 13th the enemy planted two guns on the 
maroo, 1841. Behmaroo hills and began to cannonade the can- 
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tonments. The General and the Brigadier resisted all the 
entreaties of the Envoy to make an attempt to dislodge them, 
but as he continued to insist on the despatch of a strong force, 
and took the entire responsibility of the movement upon him- 
self, the Brigadier started before daybreak and was engaged 
throughout the day in conflict with the enemy. The 
success was not decisive, but it was the last which the 
garrison was destined to achieve. There is little interest 
in dwelling on the long and melancholy catalogue of errors 
and disasters, faithfully and eloquently described by Lieu- 
fenant—now Sir Vincent—Eyre who bore a large share in the 
langers of the siege, which followed closely upon each other, 
disgusting the officers. disheartening the men, and finally 
sinking the army in irretrievable ruin. On the 16th, Major 
Pottinger and Lieutenant Haughton, the sole survivors of 
the gallant body of men in the Kohistan, in the defence of 
which a noble Goorkha corps fell to a man, reached the 
cantonment exhausted with fatigue and wounds. The 28rd 
November brought the climax of military disasters. The 
enemy had again made their appearance on the Behmaroo 
hills, and the Envoy urged the necessity of a vigorous effort 
to dislodge them from a position which enabled them to 
inflict the greatest injury on the cantonments. The Brigadier 
protested against the movement; the troops, he said, were 
dispirited and exhausted by living on half rations of parched 
wheat, but his objections were over-ruled and a detach- 
ment was sent out which, being weak, failed to accomplish 
the object. A council of war was then held when, upon the 
earnest entreaty of the Envoy, it was devermined that a 
stronger force should set out before daybreak, on the morning 
eecneaed of the 23rd. The hill was carried without diffi- 
28rd November, culty, but as day began to dawn, thousands of 
1841. ; 

armed men streamed out of the city, and a general 
action was brought on. By an act of incredible fatuity, Briga- 
dier Shelton had taken out a single gun with him, which 
was admirably worked and told with great effect on the 
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enemy, till the vent became overheated and it was rendered 
unserviceable. The Afghans with their long range matchlocks 
poured a destructive fire upon our musketeers, and laughed at 
their balls which fell short of the mark. The troops, pining 
with cold and hunger, and utterly broken in spirit, refused to 
follow their officers, and were soon in confused and disastrous 
flight. The Brigadier with iron courage stood in the thickest 
of the fire and called on his men to support the honour of their 
flac. The flying regiments paused and reformed, and the 
Mahomedan fanatics shrunk from the assault. At this 
juncture, Abdoollah Khan, one of the insurgent chiefs whom 
Mohun Lall had marked out for assassination and who com- 
manded the Afghan cavalry, fell and they fled in a panic to 
the city, followed by the infantry. Sir William was standing 
on the ramparts with the General, eagerly watching these 
movements, and urged him to send out a body of fresh troops 
to improve the advantage and complete the victory, but he 
replied that it was a wild scheme. The Brigadier might have 
withdrawn his force in safety to the cantonments during the 
confusion, but he chose to halt; the enemy recovered from 
the panic, and rushed back on him with redoubled fury, 
when the whole body of Enghsh soldiers disgracefully aban- 
doned the field and took to flight. The fugitives and the 
pursuers were so mingled in this race, that the Afghans 
might easily have captured the cantonments if they had known 
how to improve the advantage they had gained; but in the 
moment of victory, the chicfs drew off their men, and, after 
mutilating the bodies of the slain, returned to the city with 
shouts of exultation. This defeat at Behmaroo, as Brigadier 
Shelton truly observed, ‘“ concluded all exterior operations.” 
A general gloom hung over the encampment; the army was 
thoroughly demoralized ; the disasters and the dishonour of 
these three weeks, which were justly attrikuted to the imbe- 
cility and the mismanagement of the commanders, destroyed 
all confidence in them, and wore out the principle of military 
discipline. 
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Negotiations, The day after this disaster, the Shah again en- 
1841. treated the Envoy to occupy the Bala Hissar, as 
the only course left to secure the honour and safety of the 
army, and Sir William pressed it on the military chiefs with 
increasing importunity, but they pertinaciously resisted all 
his entreaties, and General Elphinstone officially informed him 
that it was no longer feasible to maintain our position in the 
country, and advised him to have recourse to negotiation. 
With such imbecility at the head of the force, Sir William was 
obliged to submit to this humiliation and to solicit a conference 
with the insurgent chiefs, whom he met in the guardroom of one 
of the gateways. The debate, which was long and acrimonious, 
was brought to a close by Sultan Mahomed, who asserted in 
haughty and offensive language that, as the Afghans had 
beaten the English, they had a right to dictate the terms of 
capitulation, and he demanded that the whole army should 
surrender at discretion with its arms, ammunition, and trea- 
sure. The Envoy at once terminated the interview by declar- 
ing that he preferred death to dishonour. A week after, Akbar 
Arrival of Akpar“0@2, one of the sons of Dost Mahomed, a young 
Khan, 1841. soOldier of great energy, but of a fiery and impe- 
tuous temper, arrived at Cabul, and was at once accepted as the 
leader of the national confederacy. He soon discovered that 
to extinguish the British force it was only necessary to defeat 
the efforts of the commissariat officers to obtain provisions. 
He accordingly arrested the progress of supplies by threaten- 
ing with death all who were detected in furnishing them. 
Under the pressure of hunger, the troops daily became less 
capable of exertion, and the Envoy, seeing the destruction of 
the force inevitable, renewed his entreaty to withdraw it to the 
Bala Hissar, while the sick and wounded were sent under cover 
of the night, but the General raised a host of objections, and 
refused his concurrence. Sir William then suggested that they 
should endeavour to obtain provisions by their own good 
swords from the surrounding villages, but the General assured 
him that the only alternative left was to negotiate for a safe 
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sible. 

Teen eens Starvation now stared the ill-fated garrison in 
llth Dec., 1841, the face; on the 11th December there was food 
left only for the day’s consumption of the fighting men, while 
the camp followers, who had been living on the carcases of 
camels, were completely famished. Supplies were not to be 
obtained for money because the villagers could not venture to 
sell them, nor by force because the commanders and the men 
had not the heart to fight, and the Envoy was constrained 
with infinite reluctance to make another offer of negotiation. 
A conference was accordingly held with the chiefs, and, after 
an angry discussion of two hours, the terms of a treaty were 
arranged. The salient points in it were, that the British 
troops at Candahar and Cabul, at Ghuzni and Jellalabad 
should evacuate the country, receiving every possible assist- 
ance in carriage and provisions, and that Dost Mahomed and 
his family should be set at liberty. Shah Soojah was to be 
allowed the option of remaining in Afghanistan with a pension 
of a lac of rupees a-year, or of accompanying the British troops 
to India. The army was to quit the cantonments within three 
days, and in the mean time to receive ample supplies of provi- 
sions, for which due payment was to be made, and four officers 
were to be delivered up as hostages for the performance of the 
stipulations. This is the most disgraceful transaction in the 
records of British India, but to form an impartial opinion of it, 
we must turn to the Envoy’s own explanation. ‘The whole 
country,” he wrote, “as far as we could learn, had risen in 
rebellion; our communications on all sides were cut off ; we had 
been fighting forty days against superior numbers under most 
disadvantageous circumstances with a deplorable loss of life, 
and in a day or two must have perished of hunger. I had been 
repeatedly apprized by the military authorities that nothing 
could be done with our troops. The terms I secured were the 
best obtainable, and the destruction of 15,000 human beings 
would little have benefited our country, while the Govern- 
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ment would have been almost compelled to avenge our fate at 
whatever cost.” The position of the Envoy has been vividly 
described by the historian of the Afghan war, “‘environed and 
hemmed in by difficulties and dangers, overwhelmed with re- 
sponsibility which there was none to share—the lives of 15,000 
men resting on his decision—the honour of his country at stake 
—with a perfidious enemy before him, a decrepit General at 
his side, and a paralyzed army at his back, he was driven 
to negotiate by the imbecility of his companions.” The entire 
responsibility of this humiliating convention rests upon the two 
military commanders, than whom it would scarcely have been 
possible to select officers more completely disqualified for their 
post, the one by bodily infirmity and constitutional imbe- 
cility; the other by his perverse temper and his obstinacy. 
The brilliant success of Sir Robert Sale at Jellalabad shews 
how easily the position of the British army at Cabul might 
have been rectified, with the superior means and appliances at 
command, if the direction of affairs had devolved on Captain 
Lawrence, or Captain Colin Mackenzie, or Captain Eyre, or 
Major Pottinger, or any other of the noble spirits in the camp. 
Violation of the Dut it never was the intention of the Afghan 
Treaty bythe leaders to fulfil the terms of the treaty, or to per- 
cnemy, 184! mit any portion of the army to leave the country. 
The Bala Hissar was evacuated by our troops on the 13th, but 
they were assailed by the insurgents on their route, and no 
small portion of the priceless provisions in their charge was 
lost. Supplies were furnished so scantily as not to satisfy hun- 
ger, and the Afghans were permitted to intercept them without 
any interference on the part of the chiefs; sometimes they 
were altogether withheld. The forts around the cantonment 
were surrendered, and the Afghans were seen squatting on 
the wulls jeering at our misfortunes. The chiefs were allowed 
to go into the magazines and carry away whatever stores they 
liked, while the British officers and men watched the spolia- 
tion with swelling indignation. To complete the disasters of 
the force, snow began to fall on the 18th December, and was 
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lying many inches deep on the ground by the evening. If the 
troops had been enabled to move towards Jellalabad immedi- 
ately on the signature of the treaty, they might have reached 
it as a military body, though attacked at every step of the 
way; but a new horror was now added to the difficulties of 
their position. The conduct of Sir William Macnaghten at 
this crisis, during the twelve days which elapsed between the 
signature of the treaty and his assassination, has been charac- 
terized by some, as not only dishonourable, but perfidious. It 
is certainly to be regretted that in the remote hope of saving 
the army from destruction, he should have allowed himself to be 
drawn into the filthy meshes of Afghan intrigue; but it must 
not be overlooked, that if the treaty bound him to repair to 
Peshawur with all practical expedition, it also bound the 
Afghan chiefs to furnish him with all possible assistance in 
carriage and provisions. The treaty was equally binding on 
both parties ; he had faithfully fulfilled his part, as far as prac- 
ticable, by ordering the evacuation of Jellalabad, Ghuzni, 
and Candahar, by surrendering the forts, and giving hostages, 
while Akbar Khan and the Barukzyes not only continued to 
withhold both carriage and provisions, but rose in their demands 
and insisted on the delivery of all our military stores and am- 
munition, and the surrender of the married families as addi- 
tional hostages for the fulfilment of the treaty. In these cir- 
cumstances, Sir William instructed the moonshee Mohun Lall 
to open negotiations with other tribes and to inform them that 
if any portion of the Afghans wished him to remain and would 
make this declaration to the Shah and send in provisions, 
he should feel himself at liberty to break with the faithless 
Barukzyes. In this communication he made the characteristic 
remark that “though it would be very agreeable to stop at 
Cabul a few months, he must not consider what was agree- 
able but what was consistent with good faith.” lf he had hesi- 
tated to depart after receiving sufficient supplies of cattle and 
provisions, he would have been justly chargeable with a breach 
of his engagement; but it is the mere wantonness of detrac- 
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tion to charge him with violating it when the other party in- 
tentionally kept him without the means of fulfilling it. There 
can, at the same time, however, be no doubt that while he 
lingered at Cabul and endeavoured to play off one party 
against another, he indulged a latent hope of some happy turn 
in the current of events which might enable him to rescue the 
garrison from perdition, and the British character from the 
ignominy of the treaty; but what other British functionary, 
with the same responsibilities, would have hesitated to adopt 
the same course ? 

eis It was at this critical juncture, while Sir William 
of Sir Wiliam, Macnaghten was tossed upon a sea of difficulties, 
2érd Dec., 1841. ond bewildered by the appalling crisis which was 
approaching, that he was drawn into the net which Akbar 
Khan spread for his destruction. On the evening of the 22nd 
December, the wily Afghan sent two agents with Major Skinner, 
who was his prisoner, to the Envoy, with a proposal, to be 
considered at a conference the next day, that Akbar Khan and 
the Ghilzyes should unite with the British troops outside the 
cantonment and make a sudden attack on Mahomed Shah’s 
fort and seize the person of Ameenoolla, the most hostile and 
ferocious of the insurgent chiefs, whose head was to be pre- 
sented to the Envoy for a sum of money, but the offer was 
indignantly rejected by him. It was further proposed that 
the British force should remain till the spring, and then retire 
of its own accord: that the Shah should retain the title of 
king, and that Akbar Khan should be vizier, receiving from 
the British Government an annuity of four lacs of rupees 
a-year, and an immediate payment of thirty lacs. In an evil 
hour for his reputation and his safety, the Envoy accepted 
this treacherous proposal in a Persian paper drawn up with 
his own hand. When this wild overture was communicated 
to General Elphinstone and Captain Mackenzie the next morn- 
ing, they both pronounced it to be a plot, and endeavoured 
to dissuade Sir William from going out to meet Akbar Khan. 
He replied in a hurried manner, “ Let me alone for that, dan- 
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gerous though it be; if it succeeds it is worth all risks; the 
rebels have not fulfilled one article of the treaty, and I have 
no confidence in them, and if by it we can only save our 
honour, all will be well. At any rate, I would rather suffer 
a hundred deaths than live the last six weeks over again.” 
At noon he directed the General to have two regiments and 
some guns ready for the attack of the fort, and then proceeded 
with Captains Trevor, Mackenzie, and Lawrence, with the 
slender protection of only sixteen of his body guard to the 
fatal meeting. At the distance of six hundred yards from the 
cantonment Akbar Khan had caused some horse cloths to be 
spread on the slope of a hill, where the snow lay less deep. 
The suspicions of the officers as they dismounted were roused by 
the appearance of Ameenoolla’s brother at the conference, and 
the large number of armed followers who were present. Akbar 
Khan addressed a haughty salutation to Sir William, and im- 
mediately after, on a given signal, the officers were suddenly 
seized from behind, and placed separately on the saddle of an 
Afghan horseman, who galloped off to the city. Captain Trevor 
fell off the horse, and was hacked to pieces. Akbar Khan 
himself endeavoured to seize Sir William, who struggled 
vigorously, exclaiming in Persian, ‘‘ For God’s sake.” Ex- 
asperated by this resistance, the fierce youth drew forth the 
pistol which Sir William had presented to him the day before, 
and shot him dead, when the ghazees rushed up, and mutilated 
his body with their knives. If his own repeated declaration be 
worthy of any credit, Akbar Khan had no intention of taking 
away the life of the Envoy, but was simply anxious to obtain 
possession of his person as a hostage for the Dost. Thus 
fae cite perished Sir William Macnaghten, the victim of 
W. Macnaghten, 22 unsound and unjust policy, but as noble and 
ite brave a gentleman as ever fell in the service of 
his country. If he was in a false position in Afghanistan, it 
was because he had so completely identified himself with the 
policy which carried us across the Indus, as to be unable to 
perceive the magnitude of its errors and the certainty of its 
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failure. If he misled others regarding that policy, it was 
only after his own mind had been deceived. He attempted 
the task of establishing the permanent authority of foreigners 
and infidels in a wild and inaccessible country, inhabited by 
sturdy, lawless, and fanatical Mahomedans, and he failed. 
Whether there was any other officer in the service who would 
have proved more successful may well be doubted; but it 
certainly could not have been accomplished without entailing 
ruin on the finances of India. Throughout seven weeks of 
unparalleled difficulties, Sir William exhibited a spirit of 
courage and constancy of which there are few examples in the 
history of the Company. He was the only civilian at Cabul, 
and he was one of the truest-hearted soldiers in the garrison. 
If he was at length drawn into a fatal negotiation with Akbar, 
not altogether in accordance with the high standard of English 
morals, let it not in all candour be forgotten that no public 
officer since the establishment of British power in the east, 
has ever been called to pass through so fiery an ordeal; that 
the unexampled strain of the three preceding days had 
evidently disturbed the balance of his mind, and that he 
risked his own honour and life to save the lives of fifteen 
thousand of his fellow creatures. 

_.,,. No effort was made from the cantonment to 
Energetic advice 
of Major Pottm- avenge the murder of the Envoy, or to recover his 
eter mangled remains, which were paraded in triumph 
through the city of Cabul. Major Pottinger had been un- 
noticed since his arrival in a wounded state frdm Charekar, but 
all eyes were now turned on him to fill the political post of the 
late Envoy, and he summoned a council, at which were present 
General Elphinstone, Brigadier Shelton, and two senior officers, 
to discuss the terms on which the Afghan chiefs now offered 
to grant the army a safe conduct to Peshawur. They differed 
from those to which the late Envoy had given his consent only in 
the demand of larger gratuities to themselves. Major Pottinger 
recoiled from these humiliating conditions ; he asserted that the 
former treaty had been cancelled by the foul murder of Sir 
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William, and he urged the officers to reject the terms with scorn 
and defiance. His energy might yet have saved the garrison, 
but the council of war refused to fight, and resolved to accept 
the proposed treaty, at whatever sacrifice of honour or money. 
Orders were therefore signed by Major Pottinger and General 
Elphinstone to the commanders at Jellalabad, Ghuzni and 
Candahar to surrender the forts to the Afghans who might be 
deputed to demand them, and retire from the country. The 
confederate chiefs, as might have been expected, immediately 
rose in their demands, and required that all the coin and the 
spare muskets and guns, save six, should be surrendered, and 
that General Sale, his wife and his daughter, and all the other 
officers of rank who were married and had families, should be 
left in the country as hostages for Dost Mahomed. On the 
26th, ietters arrived from Jellalabad and Peshawur stating that 
reinforcements were on the way from Hindostan, and implor- 
ing the garrison to hold out. There were, moreover, intestine 
feuds among the Afghan chiefs; Shah Soojah appeared to be 
regaining some portion of his influence, and Major Pottinger 
seized the occasion of this gleam of sunshine to dissuade the 
General and the Brigadier from treating with enemies who 
would be sure to betray them, and he implored them to make 
one bold and prompt effort either to occupy the Bala Hissar, 
or to cut their way to Jellalabad. The General was almost 
persuaded to adopt this advice, but Brigadier Shelton, the evil 
genius of the cantonment, vehemently contended that both 
courses were equally impracticable, and that it was more 
advisable to pay any sum of money than to risk the safety of 
the force in such attempts. The Major, mortified and humili- 
ated, was constrained to proceed with the treaty; but he in- 
formed the chiefs that no pecuniary transactions could be 
completed without the presence of Captain Lawrence, the 
secretary of the late Envoy. He was accordjngly released, 
and returned to the cantonment, where he drew bills to the 
extent of fourteen lacs of rupees on the Government of India, 
but made them payable after the safe arrival of the force at 
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Peshawar, which the Afghan chiefs professed to guarantee, 
but had determined to prevent. By this stroke of policy, he 
inflicted on them a just penalty for their treachery, and relieved 
his own Government from the necessity of honouring the 
bills. Guns, waggons, small arms, and ammunition were then 
given up amidst the indignant exclamations of the garrison, 
and four officers were surrendered as hostages. On the 4th 
January, the ratified treaty with the seals of eighteen of the 
Afghan chiefs was sent in. It was dictated in a spirit of 
arrogance, and received with a spirit of humility which no 
British officers had exhibited since the day of Plassy, and it 
was violated without any scruple. With the treaty came also 
intimations from the city of the preparations which were in 
progress to assail the force as soon as it quitted the canton- 
ments, and of the oath which Akbar Khan had taken to anni- 
hilate every soldier but one, who was to be permitted to reach 
Jellalabad to tell the tale. 

Retreat ofthe On the 6th January the army, still 4,500 strong, 
Army, 1842. with 11,000 camp followers, after having for sixty- 
five days endured such indignities as no British soldiers had 
ever before suffered in India, began its ominous march from the 
cantonments, leaving all its trophies in the hands of an inso- 
lent foe. The snow lay ankle deep on the ground, and the 
salvation of the force depended on the rapidity of its move- 
ments. If it had crossed the Cabul river before noon, and 
pushed on with promptitude to the Khoord Cabul pass, it might 
have escaped destruction; but owing to the indecision and 
mismanagement of the General, the rear guard did not leave 
the gate before the shades of night came on. The Afghan 
fanatics then rushed in, and set the cantonments on fire, and 
lighted up this first night of horrors with the blaze. In the 
morning the spirit of discipline began to wane, and the force 
was no longer g retreating army, but a panic stricken and dis- 
organized rabble. The infuriated Ghilzyes pressed on the rear, 
seizing the baggage and cutting down all who opposed them. 
Safety was to be found only in speed, but, through the unac- 
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countable folly of the military authorities, the troops were 
halted on the second night at Bootkhak. The crowd of 
men, women, and children, horses and camels, lying in the 
snow in wild confusion, without food, or fuel, or shelter, pre- 
sented a scene of unexampled misery. Akbar Khan now 
made his appearance and demanded fresh hostages for the safe 
conduct of the force to Tezeen, and Captain Lawrence, Captain 
Colin Mackenzie, and Major Pottinger were delivered up to 
him. Between Bootkhak and Tezeen lay the terrific gorge of 
the Khoord Cabul, five miles in length, so narrow that the rays 
of the sun seldom penetrated its recesses. At the bottom of it 
ran an impetuous torrent, which the road crossed and recrossed 
twenty-eight times, and it was through this fearful defile that 
the disordered mass of human being’s pressed on with one mad- 
dening desire of escaping destruction. But the Ghilzyes poured 
an incessant fire from their unerring rifles upon the crowd 
from every height, and three thousand perished under their 
weapons, and through the intensity of the cold. It was in 
this scene of indiscriminate carnage, that English ladies, some 
with infants in their arms, had to run the gauntlet of Afghan 
bullets amidst a heavy fall of snow. 

Continued disas. 4 the morning Akbar again made his appear- 
ters, 1841. ance, and offered a supply of provisions and advised 
the General to halt. The whole force exclaimed against thiz 
insane delay, but he was deaf to all entreaties, and the perish- 
ing troops were constrained to sit down idle for an entire day 
in the snow, when another march would have cleared the 
defile. Akbar offered likewise to take charge of the ladies and 
children and convey them to Peshawur. They had scarcely 
tasted food since leaving Cabul; they were insufficiently clad 
and without any shelter from the frost and snow. Major Pot- 
tinger, now Akbavr’s prisoner, felt that it would be impossible 
for them to survive such hardships, and was anxious that they 
should be relieved from the horrors of their situation. In 
accordance with his advice, Lady Macnaghten, Lady Sale, and 
nine other ladies, with fifteen children, and eight officers were 
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sent to Akbar’s camp, and thus rescued from destruction. On 
the morning of the 10th, the remains of the army resumed the 
march, but before evening the greater number of the sepoys 
had disappeared. Panic stricken and paralyzed with cold, they 
were slaughtered like sheep by the remorseless Ghilzyes and a 
narrow defile between two hills was choked up with the dying 
and the dead. Four hundred and fifty Europeans, with a con- 
siderable body of officers, yet remained, but the enemy took 
post on every point, blocked up every ravine, and dealt death 
among their ranks, while Akbar himself hovered over their 
flank, and, when implored to put an end to the slaughter, 
declared that it was beyond his power to restrain the fury of 
these hill men. He proposed, however, that the remnant 
of the troops should lay down their arms, and surrender, but 
even General Elphinstone revolted from this indignity. The 
march was therefore resumed, and Brigadier Shelton with his 
accustomed gallantry repelled every attack. On approaching 
Jugdulluk, a conference was held with Akbar Khan, who still 
continued to hang upon the rear, and he promised to send in 
water and provisions to the famished men, on condition that 
General Elphinstone, Brigadier Shelton, and Captain Johnson 
should be transferred to him as hostages for the evacuation of 
Jellalabad. They were accordingly given up, but this conces- 
sion brought no respite from the ferocity of the Ghilzyes, in 
whom the thirst for blood had overcome even the love of 
money. They resisted the most tempting offers, and openly 
revelled in the prospect of cutting the throats of all the Ferin- 
gees who were left. Akbar Khan, having obtained possession of 
the ladies and the principal officers, abandoned the rest of the 
army to their vengeance, and retired to Cabul. At the Jug- 
dulluk pass twelve of the bravest of the officers met their 
doom, and here the Cabul force may be said to have ceased to 
exist. Twenty,officers and forty-five European soldiers con- 
trived to reach Gundamuk, but they gradually dropped down 
under the weapons of their foes, with the exception of one 
officer, Dr. Brydon, who was descried from the ramparts of 
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Jellalabad on the 13th January, slowly wending his way to 
Total destruction t2@ fort, wounded and exhausted, on his jaded 
of the force, pony, the sole survivor, with the exception of a 
i hundred and twenty in captivity, of a body of 
15,000 men. 

Bees The entire annihilation of this large army was 
effects of this the heaviest blow which had ever fallen upon 
catastrophe, 1842. +4 British power in India. But it did not pro- 
duce any such demonstrations of hostility at the native 
courts, or any such fermentation in the community as might 
have been expected, by comparison with the effect created by 
the destruction of Monson’s army in 1804, or by our failures 
in Nepaul in 1814, or our non-success in Burmah in 1824. The 
sensation created in the native states and among our native 
subjects, at each of the successive shocks which have affected 
our prestige in India, appears to have gradually become more 
and more moderate. This may be attributed not merely to the 
extinction of the military power of the native rulers, but to 
that feeling of acquiescence which time scarcely fails to produce 
in an established Government which is felt to be equitable and 
mild beyond all former example, and affords ample protection 
to industry, and full scope for the general pursuit of happi- 
ness, and to which there is no other objection than that it isa 
Government of foreigners. This conclusion was still more 
clearly exemplified during the great Sepoy mutiny of 1857, 
which, if it had occurred forty years before, would unques- 
tionably have been followed by the temporary loss of the 
empire, but which produced no conspiracies at the native 
courts of Hyderabad, Indore, Baroda, or Gwalior, and scarcely 
any ebullitions of hostile feeling, except in the districts in 
which our authority was entirely extinguished. In the case 
of this Afghan disaster, moreover, the chiefs and people of 
India awaited a demonstration of the efforts we should make 
to vindicate our military character. Such adversity was 
not new in the history of the country. Two centuries and 
a-half before this period, a Mogul army of equad, if not greater 
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magnitude, had been engulfed in these same defiles, and only 
two men survived to tell the tale, but the Emperor imme- 
diately despatched a more powerful force under his ablest 
generals to the scene of humiliation, and his reputation was 
at once restored, and his authority re-established. Nor did 
the native princes forget that in the British period of his- 
tory, the sack of Calcutta in 1756 was avenged by the con- 
quest of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, and that Colonel Monson’s 
disastrous retreat in 1804 was immediately followed by the 
pursuit of Holkar, the victory of Deeg, and the extinction of 
his battalions. The promptitude with which we had repaired 
our misfortunes on those occasions had served to brighten our 
reputation, and there could be no doubt that similar efforts 
would produce similar results in 1842. 
Unhappily, at this period there was no Wellesle 

oe ae sa at the head of the ee and Lord Auckland was e 
ey Auckland, equal tothe crisis. He was completcly bewildered 

and prostrated by the magnitude of the calamity, 
and, instead of determining boldly to retrieve our honour by 
putting forth the strength of the empire, he allowed its fortunes 
to drift down the stream with the current of circumstances. 
He knew that his proceedings in Afghanistan were unani- 
mously reprobated by the India House, and by the Tory 
Ministry which had recently returned to Downing Street. He 
was on the eve of relinquishing the government, and the pro- 
spect of handing it overto his successor, who had emphati- 
cally denounced his Afghan policy, just at the period when 
it had miserably collapsed, augmented his confusion. On hear- 
ing of the siege and peril of the cantonment, he wrote to the 
Commander-in-chief, Sir Jasper Nicholls, that it was not clear 
to him how the march of a brigade, for which the officers on 
the frontier were importunate, could produce any influence on 
the events which were passing at Cabul, and that ‘if all 
should be lost there, he would not encounter new hazards for 
the purpose of re-conquest.” This imbecile policy was fully 
upheld by théCommander-in-chief, who had always expressed 
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a strong disapprobation of the war. The news of the extinc- 
tion of the force was received in Calcutta on the 30th January ; 
it roused Lord Auckland from the state of morbid despon- 
dency into which he had sunk, and he issued a declaration, 
stating that ‘The Governor-General in Council regarded the 
partial reverse which had overtaken a body of British troops 
in a country removed by distance and difficulties of season 
from the possibility of succour, as a new occasion for dis- 
playing the stability and vigour of the British power, and the 
admirable spirit and valour of the British Indian Army.” But 
after this spasmodic flush of energy, he relapsed into an 
unhealthy feeling of dejection, and wrote to the Commander- 
in-chief, that, as the main inducement for maintaining the post 
of Jellalabad, as a point of support for any troops escaping: 
from Cabul, had now passed away, his only object was to 
withdraw General Sale to Peshawur. Instead of consider- 
ing how to restore our military superiority, the sole basis on 
which our position in India rests, he was prepared to leave it 
without vindication, and considered only by what means he 
might most speedily wash his hands of Afghanistan. 

sg teeee eas But there were two officers in the north-west 
and Mr.George @S fully alive to the exigencies of the crisis, as the 
Clerk, 1842. Governor-General and the Commander-in-chief 
were dead to them; Mr. Robertson, formerly the Com: 
missioner in Burmah, and now the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Agra, and Mr.—subsequently Sir George—Clerk, who exerted 
themselves with extraordinary energy to push on reinforce- 
ments and supplies. On Mr. Clerk devolved the duty of 
forwarding through the Punjab the regiments which had 
been appointed to relieve those returning from Afghanistan, 
and his able assistant, Captain—afterwards Sir Henry— 
Lawrence, now urged them on with redoubled vigour. Their 
exertions, however, were neutralized by the uahappy choice of 
a commander, which did not rest with them, and the brigade, 
instead of being placed under the orders of the most ener- 
getic officer which the service could furnish, was sent for- 
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Colonel wna’, Ward under Colonel Wild, into whom the Com- 
Brigade, 1642. mander-in-chief said he would endeavour to infuse 
some degree of energy. By a fatality to which we had become 
accustomed in everything connected with Afghanistan, the 
brigade was despatched without cavalry or cannon, in the vague 
hope that the Sikhs might be induced to accommodate it with 
some ordnance. The Colonel crept through the Punjab at a 
snail-like pace, and was thirty-five days in reaching Peshawur, 
whereas five years before, when Runjeet Sing had met with 
reverses in Afghanistan, one of his European officers marched 
over the same ground, short of fifty miles, in twelve days. 
Colonel Wild had doubtless many difficulties to encounter, but 
the most serious impediment to his progress was the lack of 
that vigour with which other soldiers would have conquered 
them. His sepoys, on their arrival at Peshawur, were eager 
to advance, but he lingered at that station till they had become 
thoroughly demoralized by the example of their Sikh auxiliaries. 
Shere Sing, the successor of Runjeet Sing, had sent posi- 
tive injunctions to General Avitabile who commanded at 
Peshawur, and to his native generals to co-operate with the 
British brigade, and to “ earn a name by their zealous services 
which should be known in London ;” but the Sikh soldiers, as 
already stated, had an instinctive dread of the Afghan passes, 
and although Major Mackeson had advanced a lac and a-half 
of rupees for their services, they intercepted one of the guns 
which had been sent over to Colonel Wild, and threatened to 
put General Avitabile to death and return to Lahore. They 
were induced, however, to advance to Jumrood at the entrance 
of the pass, but they had no sooner looked in, than they turned 
round to a man, and marched back to Peshawur, when General 
Avitabile shut the gates upon them, and retired to the citadel. 
Colonel Wild then ventured into the pass alone, but the 
rickety guns thé Sikhs had lent him, broke down on the first 
discharge, and his sepoys lost heart, and allowed themselves 
to be ignominiously chased back, leaving their cannon in the 
possession of the Afreedis. 
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General Pollock's Meanwhile, Mr. Clerk was urging the Com- 
Brigade, 1842. mander-in-chief, then in the north-west provinces, 
and the Governor-General to despatch a second brigade to the 
relief of the army, which was still supposed to be holding its 
ground at Cabul. Lord Auckland was reluctant to allow it to 
proceed, but the indomitable zeal of Mr. Clerk bore down every 
obstacle, and a force of 3,000 men, including a European regi- 
ment crossed the Sutlege on the 4th January. The selection 
of the officer to command it was the solitary instance of 
wisdom exhibited by the military authorities in this emergency. 
It fell on General Pollock, an old artillery officer, who had 
campaigned with Lord Lake, assisted in the first siege of 
Bhurtpore, commanded the horse artillery in pursuit of Holkar, 
taken an active share in the Nepaul war, and commanded the 
Bengal artillery in Burmah in 1824. Forty years of service 
had enlarged his experience, and matured his judgment without 
impairing his energy. His sagacity, caution, and collected- 
ness, combined with great decision of character, qualified him 
in @ pre-eminent degree for the arduous task which had now 
to be performed. On the 22nd January, after the entire de- 
struction of the Cabul force had been announced, Mr. Clerk 
met Sir Jasper Nicholls at Thanesur to discuss the measures 
which it was advisable to adopt at this crisis. The Com- 
mander-in-chief considered that this catastrophe furnished no 
reason for pushing forward further reinforcements, and that 
as the retention of Jellalabad was no longer necessary for the 
safety of the Cabul force, the withdrawal of Sir Robert Sale’s 
brigade was the only object which ought now to engage the 
attention of Government. Mr. Clerk, in a spirit more worthy 
of a Briton, maintained that the national reputation and the 
safety of British interests in the east required that the garrison 
of Jellalabad should be strengthened with fresh troops, to 
enable it to march to Cabul simultaneously with the Candahar 
force from the westward, and inflict a signal retribution 
upon the Afghans on the theatre of their recent successes, 
and then withdraw from Afghanistan with dignity and 
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undiminished renown. He could not brook the idea of 
leaving them to revel in the annihilation of a British army, 
and the humiliation of British honour. The energy of this 
appeal was successful, and a third brigade was directed to be 
held in readiness to advance into Afghanistan. But, in the 
latest communication addressed by Lord Auckland to the 
Secret Committee, he stated that his directions in regard to 
the immediate withdrawal of the brigade from Jellalabad into 
our own provinces, were clear and positive, and in his last 
letter to General Pollock informed him that the paramount 
object of his proceedings at Peshawur should be to “secure 
the safe return of our people and troops, now detained beyond 
the Indus.” : 
ee The arrival of Lord Ellenborough at Calcutta 
Auckland's Aa- OD the 26th February, brought Lord Auckland’s 
to = melancholy administration to a close. It comprised 
a single series of events—the conquest, the occu- 
pation, and the loss of Afghanistan. He likewise wrote a 
benevolent minute on education; he sanctioned the substitu- 
tion of solemn declarations for judicial oaths, a measure of 
doubtful expediency; and he endeavoured to promote the 
interests of science, for which he had a natural turn, but for 
administrative or material progress he had no leisure, and 
they remained for six years in a state of comparative abey- 
ance. His administration commenced with a surplus revenue 
of a crore and a-half of rupees, and it closed with a deficit of 
two millions, and a large addition tu the debt. It was, however, 
rendered memorable in the history of India, by the termination 
of the connection Government had maintained for many years 
Idol Temples, With the establishments of idolatry, which was a 
1842. scandal to the pious Christian, and offensive to the 
religious Hindoo. The views of the Court of Directors on the 
subject of religiqus observances after their functions had been 
limited to the imperial duty of governing India in 1833, were 
communicated to the local authorities in an able despatch 
drawn up by Mr. Charles Grant, the President of the Board of 
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Control. The natives of India were assured that the Govern- 
ment would never fail to protect them in the exercise of their 
privileges, and to manifest a liberal regard to their feelings, 
in all cases in which their religious rites and offices were not 
flagrantly opposed to the rules of common humanity and 
decency. But the interference of British functionaries in the 
intetior management of native temples, in the customs, habits, 
and religious proceedings of their priests, and in the arrange- 
ment of their ceremonies and festivals, was to cease. The 
pilgrim tax was everywhere to be abolished. Fines and offer- 
ings were no longer to be considered sources of public revenue, 
and no servant of the Company was to be engaged in the 
collection, management, or custody of them. In all matters 
relative to their temples, their worship, their festivals, their 
religious practices and their ceremonial observances, the 
natives were to be left entirely to themselves. These orders 
were tardily obeyed in Bengal, and it was not till seven years 
after they had been issued, that the management of the temple 
of Juggunnath was restored to the raja of Khoorda, its here- 
ditary custodian, and that the pilgrim tax at the various shrines 
was relinquished, though not without an unbecoming reluct- 
ance at the loss of the three lacs of rupees a-year it yielded to 
the treasury. At Madras, which, from the obtuse feelings of its 
public functionaries in long and unbroken succession had come 
to be designated the “‘benighted Presidency,” a morbid homage 
had been paid for half a century to native superstitions, and 
it required an objurgatory missive from the Court of Directors, 
of which Mr. Butterworth Bayley was then Chairman, to 
suppress the attendance of troops and military bands at idol- 
atrous festivals, the firing of salutes on the birthdays of the 
gods, and the decoration of images, and the presentation of 
offerings, on the part of the Hast India Company. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


LORD ELLENBOROUGH’S ADMINISTRATION—CLOSE OF THE 
AFGHAN WAR, 1842. 


eee Lorp ELLENBOROUGH who now assumed the reins 
borough Gover. Of Government was a statesman of high repute, 
we = and._ an eloquent speaker; and his style was as 
clear and vigorous, as that of his predecessor was, 
for a Governor-General, exceptionally confused and feeble. 
He had for some years taken a special interest in the affairs 
of India, and a prominent part in Indian debates, more espe- 
cially during the discussions of the last Charter. Like Lord 
Wellesley and Lord Minto he had served his apprenticeship to 
the government of India at the Board of Control, where he had 
acquired an ample knowledge of the condition of the country, 
and the principles and policy of the Company’s administration. 
He was reported to be a good man of business and a moderate 
Tory, and his appointment was welcomed with delight in a 
country where the animosities of political party are scarcely 
heard of, and the public care about nothing but progress. He 
was known to possess great energy and decision of character, 
and the community augured a happy change from the weak 
and vacillating policy of his predecessor. His address at the 
entertainment given him by the Court of Directors at the 
London tavern created great expectations of the beneficence 
of his administration. He abjured all thoughts of warlike or 
aggressive policy, and announced his determination to cultivate 
the arts of peace, to emulate the magnificent benevolence of 
Mahomedan conquerors, and to elevate and improve the con- 
dition of the people. 
General Pollock's General Pollock arrived at Peshawur on the 
advance, 1642. 5th February, and found the four regiments 
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of infantry which had preceded him in a state of total 
insubordination. This was the first mutiny which had 
occurred in the native army since 1824, and it arose from the 
seductions and the example of the Sikh troops, and the dread 
of service in Afghanistan. Many of the sepoys had deserted 
their colours, and nightly meetings had been held in the camp 
at which the mutineers encouraged each other in the determi- 
nation not to enter the Khyber. Efforts were likewise made 
to debauch the newly arrived regiments, and brahmins were 
sent round to bind them to the same resolution by an oath on 
the water of the Ganges; but the General ordered every 
emissary found in the lines to be seized and expelled, and 
acted with such promptitude and energy as to put a speedy 
end to these machinations. Nor did the officers manifest much 
less reluctance to encounter the difficulties of the march, and it 
was openly declared at the mess table that it would be better 
to sacrifice the whole of Sir Robert Sale’s brigade than to 
risk the safety of a fresh army. One officer went so far as 
to affirm that he should consider it his duty strenuously to 
dissuade the sepoys from moving into the pass. The diffi- 
culties of General Pollock’s course were indefinitely aggra- 
vated by these demonstrations. Sir Robert Sale was impor- 
tuning him to advance without delay to his relief, but the 
General felt that, with a force so entirely demoralized, one 
half in hospital and the other half in a state of mutiny, he 
could not move without the risk of a second failure, which 
would have been fatal to the hopes of the Jellalabad garrison. 
Being obliged to wait for further reinforcements, he devoted 
the months of February and March to the task of improving 
the discipline, recovering the health, and reviving the oon- 
fidence of his troops, which was strengthened in no ordinary 
degree by the arrival of a regiment of dragoons and some 
troops of European horse artillery. Raja Golab Sing had 
been sent with some of his own Jummoo battalions to agsume 
the command of the Sikh army, and to curb the insolence of 
the Sikh troops, and Shere Sing, the successor of Runject 
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Sing had given him positive and unequivocal orders to afford 
every possible assistance to General Pollock. But Golab Sing 
had been withdrawn most reluctantly from the pursuit of his 
own ambitious schemes in the regions lying beyond Cashmere, 
and his feelings were so lukewarm and his efforts so perfunc- 
tory as to lay him open to the suspicion of treachery. An 
effort was therefore made by the British Agent to counteract 
it by the offer of Jellalabad as an independent principality. 
At length the masterly arrangements and resolute bearing of 
General Pollock completely overcame the dread with which the 
Sikhs regarded the Khyber, and secured the active co-opera- 
tion of the raja. Major Mackeson, the political agent, had 
offered the Khyberrees the sum of 50,000 rupees for a passage 
through their defiles, but they immediately rose in their de- 
mands, which were flatly rejected. They then proceeded to 
block up the entrance of the pass with huge stones and 
branches of trees cemented together with clay, and covered 
’ the mountains on either side with assailants whose matchlocks 
carried death to the distance of eight hundred yards. But 
the admirable plan which General Pollock devised for master- 
ing the pass by sending two columns to crown the heights on 
the right and the left, and clear them of the Afghans, baffled 
all their efforts to guard this formidable barrier. 

Entrance ofthe At three in the morning of the 5th April, the 
Khyber, 1842. trogps moved out of the camp, without beat of 
drum or sound of bugle, and clambered up the rugged and 
precipitous crags with great enthusiasm, and the dawn of day 
revealed their presence to the thunderstruck Afreedis on the 
summit of their own mountains. <A sharp conflict ensued, but 
the British troops had the advantage of confidence as well as 
valour, and the Afghans were soon perceived to fly precipitately 
in every direction over their hills. Both the columns then 
descended into the valley, and the defenders of the pass, find- 
ing themselves attacked both in rear and in front, deserted their 
position in haste and confusion, and the pass was opened to the 
long string of baggage, which, including the munitions of war 
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and provisions for Sir Robert Sale’s brigade, extended two 
miles in length. By the evening, the army and the convoy 
reached the fort of Ali Musjid, five miles within the pass. 
No further opposition was offered to the advance of General 
Pollock, who reached Jellalabad on the 15th April and found 
that the illustrious garrison had already achieved its own 
relicf. 

Sir RobertSale at Jellalabad was the capital of Western Afghan- 
Jellalabad, 1842. igtan, selected for the mildness of its climate as 
the winter residence of the rulers of Cabul, and not inferior in 
importance to Candahar and Ghuzni. Sir Robert Sale entered 
it on the 13th November with provisions for only two days. 
He found that the fortifications were in a state of complete 
dilapidation, and that rubbish had been allowed to accumulate 
to such an extent around the ramparts that there were paths 
over them in many places into the country. Immediately beyond 
the walls, were ruined forts, walls, mosques, and gardens, which 
afforded cover for assailants at the distance of only twenty or 
thirty yards, and the inhabitants both in the town and the 
country were as hostile as the Ghilzyes. The day after the occu- 
pation of the town, the armed population of the neighbourhood, 
to the number of 5,000, advanced towards the walls with yells 
and imprecations on the infidels, when Sir Robert determined 
to give them a sharp and decisive lesson. Colonel Monteith 
issued from the gate at the head of about 1,100 men, of 
all arms; the artillery cannonaded the enemy; the infantry 
broke their ranks; the cavalry completed their discomfiture, 
and, in a short time not an Afghan was to be seen, with the 
exception of those who lay dead on the field. Captain Broad- 
foot, who had accompanied the brigade with his sappers and 
miners, was an officer of indomitable energy, and extra- 
ordinary resources, with a remarkable genius for war and 
policy. He was immediately appointed garrison engineer, 
and commenced the task of clearing and strengthening the 
fortifications without delay. The whole of the 13th Foot 
was turned into a working party ; a spirit of zeal and emula- 
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tion was kindled throughout the garrison, and an indefensible 
mass of ruins was in a short time converted into a fortress 
proof against every thing but siege artillery. On the 9th 
January a horseman rode up to the walls with the order 
which Major Pottinger and General Elphinstone had written 
at the dictation of the chiefs for the evacuation of Jellalabad. 
The officers were unanimous in replying that as Akbar Khan 
had sent a proclamation to the chiefs in the valley to raise 
their followers and destroy the force, while the Cabul con- 
vention provided for their safe escort through the country, 
they considered it their duty to await further communication 
from the political and military chief in Afghanistan. 

Councils of War, At the close of January a letter was received 
1642. from Shah Soojah as the ostensible head of the 
Government in Cabul, demanding the evacuation of Jellalabad, 
in accordance with the terms of the treaty. It was written 
in red official ink, but he stated in a private communication 
that it had been signed under compulsion. A council of war 
was held, when Sir Robert Sale and Captain Macgregor, the 
political agent, who had doubtless been informed of the anxiety 
of Lord Auckland to escape from the country at the earliest 
moment, advised that the requisition to abandon Jellalabad 
should be complied with under certain specified conditions. 
This proposal was vigorously opposed by Captain Broadfoot, 
who characterized it as detestable; but his opinion was 
weakened by his impetuosity. The debate was so stormy 
that the council wisely determined to adjourn to the following 
day, when Captain Broadfoot produced a paper in support of 
his views, drawn up by his friend, Captain Havelock, in his 
usual calm, clear and decisive language. During the discus- 
sion which ensued, the political agent endeavoured to support 
his opinion by the remark, that the Government of India had 
abandoned the garrison, that no attempt would be made to 
relieve them after the failure of Colonel Wild, and that it was 
impossible for them to hold their position much longer. To 
this Captain Broadfoot replied, that if their own Government 
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had thus deserted them, the covenant between the two parties 
was cancelled, but they had a duty to perform to their country, 
that of upholding its honour at the present crisis, from which 
nothing could absolve them. The majority of the council, 
however, determined to adopt the advice of the political agent, 
but resisted the indignity of giving hostages, which had 
formed part of the proposal. A reply to this effect was 
accordingly sent to Cabul, with the understanding that if the 
communication from the Shah and the chiefs was a simple 
acceptance of the terms, the garrison would be bound to 
evacuate the town and the country, but if it were clogged 
with any conditions, or appeared evasive, they should be at 
hberty to adopt whatever course circumstances might dictate. 
The answer from Cabul required the officers to testify their 
sincerity by affixing their seals to the document. Another 
council was held, and Sir Robert Sale and the political agent 
called upon the officers to comply with this request. Captain 
Broadfoot urged that the suspicion of their sincerity liberated 
them from any obligation to confirm the treaty, and he pro- 
posed that the whole question of capitulation should be 
reopened. Some of the officers, under the influence of Broadfoot 
and Havelock, had repented of their former pusillanimity. A 
recent foray had been successful in supplying them with nearly 
nine hundred head of cattle ; the officers were in fine feather, 
and the majority voted against any renewal of the negotia- 
tions. The next day letters were received from General 
Pollock conveying the pleasing intelligence that reinforcements 
were advancing from India, and all idea of abandoning their 
post was at once and finally dismissed. 

maaareak On the 18th February, a succession of earth- 
earthguake, quakes destroyed in a few minutes the labour of 
sed three months. The parapets were thrown down, 
the bastions seriously injured, and one of the gates reduced to 
a mass of ruins. The effects of this visitation were too 
severely felt in the country around to allow the enemy to take 
advantage of the defenceless state to which Jellalabad was 
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reduced, and the damage was repaired with such promptitude 
that the Afghans declared it was impossible the earthquake 
could have been felt there. Akbar Khan now made his 
appearance on the scene. If he had been able to advance at 
once from Cabul with the guns he had obtained in the canton- 
ments, while his troops were flushed with success, the peril of 
the garrison would have been extreme; but he was happily 
detained at the capital by differences with the chiefs, and on 
his arrival found that the defences had been restored, the fosse 
completed, and a store of provisions laid in. He found also 
that he had no longer to deal with men like General Elphin- 
stone and Brigadier Shelton, or with a force sunk in despon- 
dency, but with commanders and men full of animation and 
confidence, and he prudently abstained from too near an 
approach to the ramparts. On the 11th March, however, he 
was emboldened to draw out his army, and advance to the 
attack of the town, but the whole garrison sallied forth and 
assaulted him with such impetuosity as to drive him igno- 
miniously from the field. He resolved, therefore, to turn the 
sicge into a blockade, with the hope of starving the force into 
submission. This strategy, which had been successful at 
Cabul, rendered the situation of the garrison extremely critical ; 
the cattle were perishing for want of fodder, the men were on 
reduced rations of salt meat; the officers were on short com- 
mons, and the ammunition had begun to run low. On the 
1st April, the troops sallied forth and swept into the town five 
hundred sheep and goats they had seen from the bastions for 
several days grazing in the plain, and thus supplied themselves 
with food for ten days. Akbar Khan had been gradually 
drawing his camp nearer to the town, in order to cut off forag- 
ing parties, and at length pitched it with 6,000 troops, within 
two miles of the ramparts. Captain Havelock had repeatedly 
and strenuously, urged on General Sale the necessity of a bold 
attack on his encampment, as affording the only hope of 
relieving the garrison from its perils, but he had resolutely 
resisted the proposal. 
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ert re On the evening of the 6th, the General yielded 
Khan, 7th April, to the importunity of the officers who entertained 
ee the same opinion as Captain Havelock of the 
necessity of an energetic assault on the enemy’s encampment. 
The plan of the engagement was laid down by the captain, 
and provided that the force should move out in three columns, 
and, without noticing the little forts which studded the inter- 
mediate space, make a sudden and vigorous attack on Akbar 
Khan, and drive his army into the river, which was then a 
rapid and unfordable torrent. The troops issued from the 
gate at dawn on the 7th April, but at the distance of three 
quarters of a mile from it, a flanking fire was opened from one 
of the forts on the centre column, commanded by Sir Robert 
Sale in person, and he ordered Colonel Dennie to storm it. 
The Colonel rushed forward with his usual gallantry, but was 
mortally wounded in endeavouring to penetrate the fort. 
This false movement not only entailed the sacrifice of a valu- 
able officer, but had well nigh marred the enterprise. The 
advance column of 360 men led by Captain Havelock, moved 
on towards the enemy’s encampment, and was thus exposed, 
without support, to the impetuous assault of Akbar’s spiendid 
cavalry, 1,500 in number ; but they repelled two charges, and 
drove the assailants back to their camp. Repeated and earnest 
messages were sent for the advance of the two other columns 
which had been detained around the fort, and their timely 
arrival completed the victory. The enemy were dislodged 
from every point, and pursued to the river with the loss of their 
guns, equipage and ammuuition, and their camp was given up 
to the flames. Akbar “Khan disappeared, and the neighbour- 
ing chiefs hastened to make their submission; the villagers 
poured in provisions, and General Pollock, on his alrival, a 
week after, found the garrison in exuberant spirits and robust 
health. One such day at Cabul would heve saved the 
army. 

State of affairs Immediately after the outbreak at Cabul, the 
‘iinisie” chiefs despatched Atta Mahomed to raise Western 
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Afyhanistan, and General Nott deemed it prudent to 
withdraw his detachments from the outlying districts, and 
conoentrate his force in Candahar. Major Rawlinson endea- 
voured to get up a movement among the Dooranees in favour 
of Shah Soojah, the head of their own tribe, and bound the 
chiefs by solemn oaths to remain faithful in their allegiance, 
but their fidelity was shaken by the report industriously 
spread that he himself was hostile to the continuance of 
British authority in Afghanistan. The Shah’s cavalry, the 
Janbaz, who had in every instance proved insubordinate, went 
into open revolt, murdered their officers, and joined the camp 
of Atta Mahomed. Soon after, the Shah’s own son, Sufder 
Jung, decamped from Candahar, and placed himself at the head 
of the insurgents, who, after having been engaged for some 
weeks in making preparations, at length moved down to attack 
the city and encamped within five miles of it. On the 12th 
January, General Nott marched out with five regiments of 
infantry and one of cavalry, and in an engagement which did 
not last more than twenty minutes, inflicted a signal defeat 
on them. The flame of rebellion however continued to spread 
through the country, and all the Dooranee chiefs threw off the 
mask, and openly joined the insurgents. Mirza Ahmed, the 
ablest man in Western Afghanistan, who had hitherto enjoyed 
the entire confidence of Major Rawlinson, and had been 
entrusted by him with large sums, went over to the enemy 
and assumed the direction of their movements ; but the hostile 
camp was a prey to intestine dissensions. The Dooranee chiefs 
had always been at feud with cach other, and it required all 
the extraordinary tact of the Mirza tb keep these discordant 
elements from explosion. The British troops, on the contrary, 
were cheerful in the confidence of their strength, and sustained 
their health and spirits by games and amusements, while at 
the same time the General employed himself in improving the 
fortifications, and laying in provisions for five months. The 
insurgent chiefs and Sufder Jung at length sent to demand the 
evacuation of Candahar in conformity with the order which 
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Major Pottinger and General Elphinstone had signed two 
months before, under compulsion. General Nott and Major 
Rawlinson rejected the demand with scorn, and refused to 
enter into any negotiations for the evacuation of the country 
till they had received instructions from their own Government, 
written after the murder of the Envoy was known. It was 
deemed advisable to make a vigorous effort to break up the 
Afghan camp which continued to hover round the city. To 
prevent any insurrectionary movement within, a thousand 
Afghan families were expelled, after which General Nott 
marched out on the 10th March to encounter the enemy. 
Under the subtle advice of Mirza Ahmed, the Afghan leaders 
contsived to draw him to a distance from the city while they 
doubled back in the hope of capturing it during his absence. 
That chief and Sufder Jung arrived at sunset at the Herat 
gate, where their emissaries had been employed for some hours 
in heaping up brushwood saturated with oil. It blazed up as 
soon as the torch was applied to it, and the ghazees, enfu- 
riated with fanaticism and drugs, rushed forward with hideous 
yells, and seemed to court death with the courage of martyrs. 
The wild confusion of the scene was increased by the pitch 
darkness of the night, and the post. was defended for five hours 
with great skill and energy by Major Lane and Major Rawlin- 
son. Two guns were brought to bear on the enemy, and a 
number of grain bage were piled up behind the gate, which 
fell outwards about nine in the evening, when the ghazees 
rushed forward and with frantic fury, climbed up the mound of 
bags, but so vigorous was the defence that all their efforts 
were rendered vain. Towards midnight their violence seemed 
to be exhausted and they retired with their wounded, venting 
curses on Mirza Ahmed and were with difficulty restrained 
from laying violent hands on him, for having inveigled them 
into an enterprise which had cost the lives of sx hundred true 
believers. = Ss 

Fall of Ghusz, Soon after, intelligence was received that 
T1842, Colonel Palmer, after holding Ghuzni for four 
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months with a regiment of native infantry, had surrendered it 
to the Afghans. There was a general impression that this 
capitulation was even more disgraceful than that of Cabul, and 
that under an officer of greater ability and decision, the post 
might have been maintained with ease till it was relieved, and 
this opinion was fully confirmed when General Nott subse- 
quently had an opportunity of examining the defences. Great 
Repulse of Gene- gloom was also diffused through the garrison of 
ral England, 1842, Qandahar by the repulse and retreat of General 
England. He had reached Quettah with a convoy of provisions, 
ammunition and money, and some additional troops for General 
Nott, and was strongly advised to await the reinforcements 
which were then on their way from below to join him. But he 
persisted in advancing into the Pisheen valley, and on the 28th 
March reached the village of Hykulzye, where he had been 
warned to expect some opposition. A body of 500 of his sepoys 
approached a slight elevation with a breastwork consisting of 
a mound of earth thrown up from a ditch four feet deep, when 
the enemy suddenly sprung up from behind it, and poured a 
destructive fire on them, which brought down a hundred killed 
and wounded. Their comrades recoiled from this unexpected 
discharge, but rallied immediately after, and were eager to be 
led on to the attack. Colonel Stacy thrice volunteered to 
carry the sunga, or breastwork, with a hundred, or even with 
eighty men, but the Brigadier would listen to no entreaty, and 
hastened back to Quettah, where he actually began to throw up 
entrenchments, as if he expected to be attacked. It was sub- 
sequently ascertained that the entire number of the enemy at 
Hykulzye, who had occasioned this disgraceful retreat did not 
greatly exceed a thousand. From Quettah, he wrote to 
General Nott: “Whenever it so happens that you retire 
bodily in this direction, and that I am informed of it, I feel 
assured that I shall be able to make an advantageous diversion 
in your favour.” General Nott’s temper was never remark- 
able for its suavity at the best of times; but it entirely broke 
down under the provocation of this unmanly exhibition, and he 
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ordered the Brigadier to advance without the least delay to 
Candahar, where the supplies under his charge were impera- 
tively needed. On reaching the scene of his former repulse, 
the troops rushed forward impetuously to retrieve their honour, 
and carried the breastworks with perfect ease. The Brigadier 
soon after reached the defile which leads to the Kojuck pass, and 
calling for a chair, coolly seated himself in it, and resisted 
the entreaties of his officers who were impatient to secure the 
honour of mastering it ; nor would he allow his brigade to move 
till he heard that it was in possession of Colonel Wymer, 
whom General Nott had sent from Candahar to meet him. 
Lord Ellenborough, on his arrival at Calcutta, 
horouch’e Pro. found himself involved in a labyrinth of diffi- 
clamation, 15th geylties, but he entered on the arduous task be- 
March, 1842. . ° . 
queathed by his predecessor with becoming dig- 
nity and confidence. On the 15th March, a notification signed 
by himself and all the members of Council announced the 
course which it was intended to pursue. ‘‘ The British Govern- 
ment was no longer compelled to peril its armies, and with its 
armies, the Indian empire, in support of the tripartite treaty. 
Whatever course we may hereafter take must rest solely on mili- 
tary considerations and regard to the safety of the detached 
bodies of our troops, to the security of those now in the field 
from all unnecessary risk, and finally to the establishment of our 
military reputation by the infliction of some signal and decisive 
blow upon the Afghans, which may make it appear to them, 
and to our own subjects, and to our allies, that we have the 
power of inflicting punishment upon those who commit atroci- 
ties, and violate their faith, and that we withdraw ultimately 
from Afghanistan, not from any deficiency of means to main- 
tain our position, but because we are satisfied, that the king 
we have set up, has not, as we were erroneously led to imagine, 
the support of the nation over which he has been placed.” 
These noble sentiments were received with acclamation 
throughout India; but after a very brief residence in Cal- 
cutta, he left the Council board and proceeded to the north- 
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west, to be near the Commander-in-chief. During the discus- 
sions of the India Bill he had contended for placing some 
restrictions on the powers of Indian Governors by subjecting 
them to the wholesome restraint of Council, and be had dwelt 
with much emphasis on “ the peril of leaving too much to the 
erratic caprice of a single man.” He was now about to illus- 
trate the truth of these remarks. As he proceeded on his 
journey, he received intelligence of the success of General 
Pollock in forcing his way through the Khyber, and of the 
total defeat of Akbar Khan on the 7th April, which he an- 
nounced to the public in a brilliant proclamation conferring 
upon the garrison of Jellalabad, the title of ‘“ illustrious.” 
But he was likewise informed of the repulse which Brigadier 
England had experienced at Hykulzye and of his retirement 
to Quettah. This trumpery check unhappily made a more 
powerful impression on his mind than the important successes 
Determinationto Of “ale and Pollock; and on the 19th April, he 
withdraw, 19th announced to the Commander-in-chief his deter- 
ie a mination to withdraw the troops of General Nott 
and General Pollock, at the earliest practicable period to posi- 
tions where they might have certain and easy communication 
with India. General Nott was therefore ordered to evacuate 
Candahar and to retire to the Indus, after blowing up the gate- 
ways and demolishing the fortifications. The Commander- 
in-chief was instructed to direct the withdrawal of General 
Pollock’s army to Peshawur, but it was left to him “ to consider 
whether the troops, redeemed from the state of peril in which 
they had been placed in Afghanistan, and it may still be hoped 
not without the infliction of some severe blow on the Afghan 
army, it would be justifiable again to put them forward for no 
other object than that of avenging our losses, and re-establish- 
ing our military character in all its original brilliancy.” The 
Commander-in yhief, who had always been opposed to the 
Afghan expedition, lost no time in ordering General Pollock to 
withdraw every British soldier to Peshawur, unless he should 
have brought the negotiation for the release of the prisoners to 
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such a point that its happy accomplishment might be risked by 
withdrawal, or, had equipped a light force to rescue them, or, 
was in expectation of an attack from Cabul. In other words, 
if no negotiation was pending for the recovery of the brave 
officers and tender women and children held in captivity, or, 
if no effort had been made towards the accomplishment of this 
object, they were to be abandoned to their fate. Lord Ellen- 
borough would evidently have been more safe by the side of 
his Council than by the side of the Commander-in-chief. 

aeanerine To this communication General Pollock replied 
order on General on the 13th of May, that the withdrawal of the 
Pollock, 1843- force at the present time, construed as it must 
necessarily be into a defeat, would produce a most disastrous 
effect, and compromise our character as a powerful nation 
in that part of the world. The release of the prisoners, he 
remarked, was also an object which could not be repudiated. 
The want of cattle however, would effectually prevent his 
immediate retirement from Jellalabad, and he ventured to 
hint that he might possibly be detained there for several 
months through the same difficulty. By this dexterous sug- 
gestion, he was enabled to evade the injunction to retire at 
once from his position, and he trusted to another change in 
the versatile mind of Lord Ellenborough for more auspicious 
orders. In reply to this communication he was authorized to 
remain at Jellalabad till October. The order tu evacuate 
Candahar and Afghanistan fell like a thunderbolt on General 
ie Nott and Major Rawlinson. It was with no small 

nd on General : x 

Nott and Major difficulty that the admirable tact of the Major 
Rawlinson, 1842. had succeeded in maintaining anything like order 
and government in the province amidst the reeking elements 
of revolt and anarchy. He felt that any suspicion of our 
intention to retire would raise the whole country in arms, and 
render it impossible any longer to procure cattle without com- 
pulsion, and that the perils of the force would be indefinitely 
multiplied. The political and military chiefs determined to 
keep the secret of these instructions to themselves; but the 
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orders they had received to withdraw the garrison from 
Khelat-i-Ghilzye and to demolish the fortifications, could 
scarcely fail to open the eyes of the Afghans to the design 
of our Government. The ferocious Ghilzyes had determined 
to dislodge ihe British force from that fortress, and 4,000 of 
them had recently assailed it with unusual fury; thrice had 
they clambered up the ramparts, and thrice had they been 
hurled back by the gallantry of Captain Halkett Craigie and 
his men, nor did they withdraw till 500 of their number lay 
killed and wounded on the field. This triumph, which gave 
additional strength to our authority, rendered the proposal 
to abandon the fortress the more grievous. But General Nott 
replied promptly to the requisition of the Governor-General 
on the 19th May, though not without a heavy heart, that the 
evacuation of the province should be effected in the best 
manner circumstances would admit of. Arrangements were 
immediately commenced for withdrawing the army, but 
happily they were allowed to occupy two months, and 
before they were completed, he received a communication 
from Lord Ellenborough, dated the 4th July, which left him 
free to march to Cabul. 

aes Lord Ellenborough had enjoined secrecy on the 
borough's change generals relative to the order of evacuation ; but 
of plan, 1842, it was not possible to conceal it from the public, 
and it became known throughout the country before it reached 
Jellalabad or Candahar. Never before had such a burst of 
indignation been excited inf India from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin. It was universally felt that this dastardly retire- 
ment would inflict a deeper and more galling stigma on the 
national character than the humiliation at Cabul, which might 
be considered one of the chances of war. With all the con- 
tempt which Lord Ellenborough professed for public opinion, 
it was scarcely possible that he could be indifferent to this 
unanimity of reprobation. It is also known that the Court of 
Directors and his own colleagues in the Ministry had in- 
timated their expectation that an attempt should be made to 
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vindicate the national honour and liberate the prisoners before 
we retired from the country. For fifteen weeks he continued 
to reiterate his determination to withdraw, but there wére 
indications in his official correspondence that his mind was 
vacillating between the opposite attractions of national honour 
and personal consistency. At length he discovered an expe- 
dient for reconciling them. On the 4th July, Mr. Maddock, 
the secretary to Government, was instructed to convey to 
General Nott the official assurance that the resolution of the 
Governor-General to withdraw the troops at Candahar to 
India remained without alteration. On the same day Lord 
Ellenborough wrote himself to the General suggesting that it 
might possibly be feasible for him to withdraw from Afghan- 
istan by advancing to Ghuzni and Cabul, over the scenes of 
our late disasters. ‘* I know,” he said, “all the effect it would 
have on the minds of our soldiers, of our allies, of our enemies 
in Asia, and of our own countrymen, and of all foreign nations 
in Europe. It is an object of just ambition which no one 
more than myself would rejoice to see effected ; but I see that 
failure in the attempt is certain and irretrievable ruin, and I 
would inspire you with the necessary caution, and make you 
feel that, great as are the objects to be obtained by success, 
the risk is great.” This mode of withdrawal, as every one, 
not excepting even the Governor-General, could perceive was 
nothing more or less than an advance on the capital with the 
view of planting the British standard again on the battlements 
of the Bala Hissar, and retrieving our national honour. It 
was unquestionably the duty of Lord Ellenborough, as the head 
of the state, to have taken the responsibility of this risk on 
himself, and to have furnished General Nott with distinct 
instructions, instead of leaving him to encounter the risk and 
the odium of failure. A copy of this communication was sent to 
General Pollock, with the suggestion that he merht possibly feel 
disposed to advance to Cabul in order to co-operate with General 
Nott. Both generals were too happy to obtain permission to 
move up to the capital and restore our military character, and 
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liberate the captives, to shrink from the responsibility with 
which it was clogged. 

Before following the march of the armies of 
retribution, it is necessary to allude to the for- 
tanes of Shah Soojah, and of the hostages and vaptives. After 
the retreat of the British army on the 6th January, the Shah con- 
tinued to occupy the Bala Hissar. The insurgent chiefs acknow- 
ledged him as king and paid him an empty homage, but they 
themselves engrossed all the substantive power of the state, 
and continued to coin money and to read prayers in the name 
of Zemaun Khan, who had been elected the supreme ruler after 
the 2nd November. The Shah sent repeated communications 
to Jellalabad, declaring his unalterable attachment to the 
British Government, and asking for nothing but money, though 
he had contrived to save twenty lacs of rupees out of the 
sums lavished on him since he left Loodiana. He endeavoured 
at the same time to convince the chiefs of his unalterable 
fidelity to the national cause, and he was consequently mis- 
trusted by both parties. To test his sincerity, the chiefs desired 
him to place himself at the head of the army they had assem- 
bled to march on Jellalabad and expel General Sale. It was 
rumoured that he would be murdered or blinded by the 
Barukzyes if he left the Bala Hissar, but Zemaun Khan 
endeavoured to remove his suspicions by an oath on the 
Koran. With this assurance he descended from the citadel 
on the 5th April, decked out in all the insignia of royalty, of 
which he was inordinately proud, but was shot dead on the 
road by a body of matchlock men whom the. son of Zemaun 
Khan had placed in ambush, without his father’s knowledge. 
His body was rifled of the costly jewels which he always 
carried about his person, and thrown into a ditch; and thus 
terminated his chequered career of five and thirty years. Great 
doubts have beea entertained of his fidelity to his English allies, 
but the balance of evidence fixes on him the charge of having 
given encouragement to those feelings of opposition which re- 
sulted in the revolt at the beginning of November, inasmuch 
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as on the departure of Sir William Macnaghten, who had always 
been his friend, he was to be consigned to the control of Sir 
Alexander Burnes, who was personally obnoxious to him, as 
he was to every other Afghan chief. The assassin was con- 
demned to be stoned to death by the doctors of Mahomedan 
law, but his influence was too powerful to permit the execu- 
tion of the sentence. The Shah’s son Futteh Jung, a man of 
weak intellect and dissolute manners, was proclaimed king 
by one party, and he succeeded in rescuing the body of his 
father, which, after lying in state for some days, was interred 
with royal honours. Other parties were opposed to him; a civil 
war raged in the city, which was bombarded from the guns of 
the Bala Hissar, and there was fighting from house to house. 
Akbar Khan returned to the capital after his defeat at Jella- 
labad, and laid close siege to the citadel, which surrendered 
on the 7th June. The victorious Barukzyes then fell out 
among themselves, a battle was fought between the factions, 
and Akbar Khan’s troops remained masters of the field. Futteh 
Jung was replaced on the throne, stripped of all the wealth 
Shah Soojah had accumulated, and reduced to the condition 
of a puppet, while Akbar Khan became the head of the 
government. 

The English hoe- Of the British officers who were taken over as 
tagesandcap- hostages the greater number were entrusted to 
tives, 1842, ~~ Zemaun Khan, the only Afghan chief who never 
wavered in his attachment to the English throughout these 
scenes of treachery, and whom they were accustomed to de- 
scribe as the good Nabob. He treated them with uniform 
kindness, and not only refused every demand to surrender 
them to the ferocity of the other chiefs, but raised a body of 
8,000 troops at his own expense for their protection ; but on 
the death of Shah Soojah he was constrained by the clamour 
of the people to make them over to the high, priest of Cabal, 
under whose guardianship they remained till the beginning of 
July, when Akbar Khan attained supreme power in the city. 
Having formed the resolution of obtaining possession of the 
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hostages, he at length prevailed upon the priest to sell them 
for 4,000 rupees, after which they were lodged in the Bala 
Hissar. The captives, consisting of nine ladies, twenty gen- 
tlemen, and fourteen children, who had been made over to 
him during the retreat, were conducted through the recent 
scenes of slaughter, amidst the mangled corpses, which emit- 
ted the sickening smell of death, to a fort at Tezeen. Soon 
afterwards they were conveyed over mountain paths, all but 
impassable, to Budeabad, forty miles distant from Jellalabad, 
where they were lodged for three months in the apartments 
built for the family of Mahomed Shah, the father-in-law of 
Akbar Khan. No disposition was manifested to embitter their 
captivity by harshness ; they were daily supplied with a suff- 
cient quantity of coarse food, and a sum of 1,000 rupees was dis- 
tributed among them to purchase sugar and other luxuries. 
The monotony of their prison life was relieved by correspon- 
dence in cypher with their friends at Jellalabad, and by the 
receipt of books and newspapers. During the absence of 
Akbar Khan, however, Mahomed Shah did not scruple to 
plunder them of the few articles of property they still pos- 
sessed. On the approach of General Pollock’s division to 
Jellalabad, Akbar Khan deemed it advisable to remove them 
for greater security to a more distant asylum. After a dif- 
ficult march over barren hills and stony valleys, they were 
again lodged in the fort of Tezeen, where General Elphinstone 
sunk under the accumulation of bodily suffering and mental 
distress; a noble and brave soldier, endeared to all around 
hin by his urbanity, and beloved by the men for his gallantry, 
but without any qualification for the anxious post which Lord 
Auckland had thrust upon him. His remains were conveyed to 
Jellalabad by his faithful servant Moore, with the permission 
of Akbar, and interred by the garrison with military honours. 
On the 22nd May the captives were again removed, and con- 
veyed to a fort three miles from Cabul, where they enjoyed 
more liberty and comfort than they had yet experienced. They 
had the free use of an orchard and its fruit; they were 
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allowed the luxury of a bath in the river, and permitted to 
interchange visits with their friends in the Bala Hissar. 
They received letters from Jellalabad, from India, and from 
England, and there was abundant exercise for the body, and 
healthy occupation for the mind during the three months of 
their captivity in this fortress. 

peer For more than three months the camp at Jella- 
General Pollock, labad had been kept in a state of feverish suspense 
wee regarding the intentions of Government. There 
was a general dread lest the armies should be ordered to retire 
from the country leaving their cannon, standards, sick and 
wounded, and their brave countrymen and helpless females 
and children, in the hands of a barbarous and exulting foe, 
and the order to advance to Cabul was received with a shout 
of exultation. Meanwhile Akbar Khan deputed one of the 
British officers whom he held in captivity, to negotiate with 
General Pollock for the release of the prisoners, which he 
agreed to grant on condition that the British force should 
evacuate the country without marching on the capital; and he 
threatened if this were refused, to send them into Turkistan 
and distribute them among the Oosbeg chiefs. The request, 
as might have been expected, was peremptorily refused, and 
though the negotiation was subsequently renewed, it never 
came to any result. Lord Ellenborough had made energetic 
and unceasing efforts to furnish General Pollock with cattle, 
to enable him to retire to Peshawur, and his march to Cabul 
was facilitated in no small degree by these abundant supplies, 
but he could not venture to advance before he had the assur- 
ance that the communication of the 4th July had reached 
General Nott in time to prevent his marching southwards, in 
accordance with previous orders. It was not before the 
middle of August that General Pollock was informed that 
the General had turned his face towards Cabul; and on the 
20th of that month an army of 8,000 men, animated with 
feelings of the highest enthusiasm marched out of Jellalabad 
tn srenge the national honour. At Jugdulluk, where the 
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Ghilzyes hed eight months before slaughtered our troops 
without mercy, they appeared again under the ablest of their 
leaders, and with the flower of their tribes; but they had no 
longer a dispirited and fugitive soldiery to deal with. The 
“‘ illustrious garrison” of Jellalabad took the lead in the assault, 
and drove them from heights which appeared inaccessible, 
uttering loud cheers as standard after standard fell into their 
hands, The victory was in every respect complete, and it 
proved that the triumph of the Afghans in January was the 
result not of their own superior valour, but of the utter incom- 
petence of the British officers. The rout of the Ghilzyes, and 
the bold and confident movements of General Pollock, spread 
consternation through all ranks at Cabul. Akbar Khan put 
his threat in execution, and sent all the prisoners and hostages 
to Turkistan, and then advanced with the chiefs of Cabul 
and their forces, to make one last effort to protect it from an 
avenging foe. The British soldiers as they moved forward 
were roused to a state of frantic excitement by the sight of 
the mangled remains of their comrades, with which the route 
was strewed, and there could be little doubt of the result of 
any conflict with the enemy. 

Battle offezeen, The two forces met in the valley of Tezeen, 
mer which at the beginning of the year had been the 
scene of a great massacre. It is surrounded on all sides by 
lofty hills, and every available height bristled with matchlock 
men who had poured down from Cabul. The Afghan horse, 
intent on plunder, were the first to advance to the conflict, but 
they were routed with great slaughter by the European 
dragoons and the native cavalry. The artillery then engaged 
in the assault, and did great execution both in the valley and 
on the heights, while the infantry clambered up the hills, in 
the face of a murderous fire from the jezails of the Afghans. 
The sepoy emulated his European comrade; and with a steady 
pace and dauntiess spirit they united in driving the enemy 
from crag to crag, and dispersed them like chaff before the 
wind. Akbar Khan fled from the field into the highlands 
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Re-oceupation orth of Cabul, leaving his followers to shift for 
of Cabul, 1842. themselves, and the British army, after a triumphant 
march through the scenes of their humiliation, encamped on the 
Cabul race-course on the 15th September, and the British en- 
sign again floated over the Bala Hissar. 

Advance trom Aktar Khan, the leader of the insurrection in 
Candahar, 1642. Wrostern Afghanistan, who fled to Herat after his 
defeat, had now returned and assumed the command of the 
disaffected chiefs, and determined to take advantage of the 
absence of Colonel Wymer at Khelat-i-Ghilzye. On the 29th 
May, the whole body of the enemy appeared in the neighbour- 
hood of Candahar; the hills were crowned with masses of 
horsemen, and the rocky heights covered with their infantry, 
thick as locusts. Conspicuous in the centre of the front ranks 
appeared a female figure surrounded by the chieftains, and 
animating the fanatic ghazees to the conflict. It was the 
gallant widow of Akram Khan—the rebel, or the patriot— 
whom the Cabul authorities had ordered to be blown from a 
gun at the close of the previous year, and who had now aban- 
doned the seclusion of the zenana to avenge his death, and 
placed herself in the front of the battle mounted on his 
charger, and unfolded his standard. Under cover of the guns, 
General Nott’s infantry stormed the heights, and drove the 
Afghans successively from every position, and the cavalry was 
then let loose to complete the victory. The next eight weeks 
were passed in collecting cattle and provisions for the retrograde 
march to the Indus through the Bolan pass, which Lord Ellen- 
borough had ordered on the 18th Apmil, but the arrangements 
were scarcely completed when his auspicious despatch of the 
4th July reached Candahar, and General Nott accepted with 
alacrity the responsibility of retiring to India by way of Cabul, 
as the Governor-General facetiously termed the march. A por- 
tion of the force was sent back with the heavy guns, through 

the Bolan pass under Brigadier England, and on the 7th 
August, General Nott evacuated Candahar, leaving the province 
in the hands of Sufder Jung, the son of Shah Soojah, who had 
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mtermediately abandoned the insurgents, and made his peace 
with the British authorities, Owing to the admirable discipline 
maintained by General Nott and Major Rawlinson, there had 
been no licentiousness on the part of the soldiers to irritate 
the inhabitants, who were seen to crowd around them and 
embrace them as they bade farewell to the town. The 
army reached Ghuzni without encountering any opposition 
worthy of record, and found the citadel in good repair, but 
the town in a state of dilapidation. The fortifications were 
blown up; the wood work was set on fire; and throughout 
the night the sky was illuminated by the flames of this ancient 
and renowned fortress, to which a new celebrity had been 
given by the latest conquerors of India. The request made 
by Runjeet Sing to Shah Soojah in 1833, to make over the 
gates of Somnath, which he indignantly rejected, had taken 
the fancy of Lord Ellenborough, and he determined to attach 
to his administration the honour of restoring them to India. 
In his letter of the 4th of July, he instructed General Nott, if 
he should elect to retire by way of Ghuzni and Cabul, “to 
bring away from the tomb of Mahmood, his club which hangs 
over it, and the gates of his tomb which are the gates of the 
temple of Somnath, which will be the just trophies of your 
successful march.” Major Rawlinson, the highest authority on 
questions of oriental archeology, after a careful examination 
of the inscription, came to the conclusion that they were only 
a fac simile of the original gates; but the priesthood main- 
tained a different opinion, and bemoaned the loss of them, and 
of the rich harvest they derived from the numerous pilgrims 
who resorted to the shrine. The Hindoo sepoys, on the other 
hand, exhibited no feeling of exultation, and were unable to 
comprehend the object of this singular proceeding. Great 
care was taken to avoid any desecration of the tomb 
during the removal of the trophies. They were carefully 
packed up, and accompanied the army to Cabul, which 
General Nott reached the day after the arrival of the Bengal 
division. 
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ae The first object of General Pollock on reaching 
Prisoners, 1842. Cabul was the recovery of the prisoners whom 
Akbar Khan had suddenly removed from Cabul on the 25th 
August, and sent forward day and night, without intermission 
or rest, several thousand feet above the level of the sea, over 
the barren wastes and steep ascents of the Hindoo Koosh, to 
Bameean, where they arrived on the 3rd September. Sir 
Richmond Shakespeare, the General’s military secretary, was 
immediately despatched in command of 600 horsemen, to make 
every effort to overtake them. The day after, Sir Robert 
Sale was likewise sent forward with a brigade to assist in this 
noble enterprise. The commander of the Afghan escort with 
the prisoners was Saleh Mahomed, a soldier of fortune, who 
had been a native commandant in Captain Hopkins’s local 
regiment which had deserted to the Dost in the previous year. 
On the line of march to Bameean, this gossiping Afghan 
established a friendly intercourse with Captain Johnson, one 
of the prisoners, who possessed a perfect knowledge of the 
native language and character, and wha endeavoured to work 
on his cupidity for the release of the captives, but at first 
with little apparent success. On the 11th September, Saleh 
Mahomed called Captain Johnson, Captain Lawrence, and 
Major Pottinger aside, and produced a letter from Akbar Khan 
directing him to convey the prisoners into the higher regions 
of the Hindoo Koosh, and transfer them to the Oosbeg chief 
of Khooloom. Their dismay may be readily conceived at the 
prospect thus presented to them, of passing the remainder 
of their lives in dismal and hopeless captivity among these 
barbarians ; but it was speedily relieved when he proceeded 
further 1o state, that he had likewise received a message from 
the moonshee, Mohun Lall, at Cabul, promising him on the 
part of General Pollock, a gratuity of 20,000 rupees and an 
annuity of 12,000 rupees, if he would restore the captives to 
liberty. ‘I know nothing,” he said, ‘“‘ of General Pollock, but 
if you three gentlemen will swear by your Saviour to make 
good to me the offer I have received, I will deliver you over 
IL. Q 
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to yourown people.” The proposal was accepted with rapture, 
and the officers and the ladies hastened to bind themselves by 
a deed to provide the requisite funds, according to their respec- 
tive means. The hero of Herat was now in his element. 
By common consent he assumed the direction of their move- 
ments, deposed the governor of Bameean, and appointed a 
more friendly chief in his stead, hoisted another flag, and 
laid under contribution a tribe of Lohanee merchants who 
happened to be passing through the couutry. He issued pro- 
clamations calling upon all the neighbouring chiefs to come in 
and make their obeisance; and all the decent apparel left 
with the prisoners was bestowed in dresses of honour on 
those who obeyed the summons, to whom he likewise granted 
remissions of revenue. The services of the Afghan escort, 
consisting of about 250 men, were secured by a promise of 
four months’ pay on reaching Cabul. After this daring as- 
sumption of authority, Major Pottinger deemed it necessary 
to prepare for a siege, and lost no time in repairing the fortifica- 
tions, digging wells, and laying in a supply of provisions. On 
the 15th September, a horseman galloped in from Cabul with 
the electrifying news that Akbar Khan had been completely 
defeated by General Pollock at Tezeen, that the Afghan force 
was annihilated, and the British army in full march on the 
capital. Major Pottinger and his fellow prisoners determined 
to return without any delay to Cabul. They quitted the fort 
on the morning of the 16th, and slept that night on the bare 
rocks, unconscious of fatigue or suffering. At midnight they 
were aroused by a mounted messenger with a note from Sir 
Richmond announcing his approach, and the next afternoon 
he and his little squadron were in the midst of the band of 
prisoners, and the sufferings of eight months were at an end. 
On the 20th, the colamn sent under the command of Sir Robert 
Sale joined the cavalcade, and the General was locked in the 
embraces of his wife and daughter; two days after, the 
cantonments at Cabul rang with acclamations as the captives 
entered them. Never since the establishment of British rule in 
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India had so intense a feeling of suspense and anxiety per- 
vaded the length and breadth of the land as the fate of the 
prisoners created, and the thrill of delight which vibrated 
through the community on the report of their safety may 
be more easily conceived than described. 

Capture of Ista- In the meanwhile, Ameenoolla Khan, one of 
pee the most ferocious opponents of British authority 
in Afghanistan, was collecting the scattered remnants of 
the Afghan army in the Kohistan, or highlands of Cabul, to 
renew the struggle, and it was deemed importaut to break up 
this hostile gathering. Istaliff, the chief town, was situated 
on the margin of a valley, which for its genial climate, its 
lovely aspect, and its luxuriant orchards, was considered the 
garden of eastern Afghanistan. This fortified town was re- 
garded as the virgin fortress of the province, and deemed so 
secure against any attack that the Afghans had lodged their 
treasure and their families in it, with perfect confidence. A 
force was despatched against it under General M’Caskill, but 
he left all the arrangements of the day to Captain Havelock, 
through whose admirable strategy, the town was carried by 
assault with trifling loss. Ameenoolla was among the first to fly, 
and the whole population, men, women, and children, were soon 
after seen to stream over the hills, in their white garments, in 
eager flight. Chareekar, where the Goorkha regiment had 
been slaughtered, as well as several other towns which hs’ 
taken a prominent part in the insurrection, were also destroyed. 
eT ner eee The object of the expedition had now been 
the Great fully accomplished. Afghanistan had been re- 
Bazaar, 18%- conquered, our prisoners recovered, and our 
military reputation re-established in the eyes of India, and 
throughout Central Asia. Among the ablest of our political 
officers, there were some who considered that a precipitate 
retirement might neutralize the effect of our success, and 
they recommended the continued occupation “of the country, 
at least for twelvemonths. But although Afghanistan was 
more completely at our feet than it had been at any period 
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since we entered it, the increasing complication of Punjab 
politics, and the growing power and insubordination of the 
Khalsa soldiery rendered it impolitic to maintain a large army 
of occupation at an inordinate cost, in a false and perilous 
position beyond the Indus, and Lord Ellenborough wisely 
determined to withdraw the whole force before the winter. 
It was deemed advisable however, to leave some lasting mark 
of retribution on the capital, and the great bazaar, where the 
mutilated remains of Sir William Macnaghten had been 
exposed to the insults of the mob, was selected for destruc- 
tion. It was the noblest building of its kind in Central 
Asia, and too substantial to yield to anything but gunpow- 
der; two days were therefore employed in blowimg it up. 
A report was simultaneously spread that Cabul was to be 
given up to plunder, and though the most strenuous efforts 
were made to guard the gates, the soldiers rushed in from 
both camps with an irresistible impetus. Houses and shops 
were pillaged, the city was set on fire in several places, and 
subjected for three days to the wild and licentious passions of 
men maddened by a remembrance of the foul and treacherous 
murder of their comrades, and by the tokens of our disgrace 
which met the eye in every direction. The quarter of the 
frieudly tribe of the Kuzzilbashes was with difficulty saved 
from destruction, but the vengeance wreaked on the rest of 
the city has no parallel in our Indian history. 

The English colours were hauled down from 
Return of the 
army, 1842. the ramparts of the Bala Hissar on the 12th 
October, and the two armies turned their backs on Cabul. The 
old blind king, Zemaun Shah, the brother of Shah Soojah, 
whose expedition across the Indus and whose negotiations 
with Tippoo and other native princes, had spread consternation 
throughout India in the days of Lord Wellesley, returned with 
the army to cbse a life of vicissitude under the shade of the 
Company’s protection. The family of Shah Soojah, and the 
remnant of that royal family took advantage of the opportu- 
nity to return to their former retreat on the banks of the 
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Sutlege. The force halted at Jellalabad to enable General 
Pollock to demolish the fortifications, and then pushed on 
through the Khyber, which he traversed without molestation 
by adopting the plan he had pursued when he entered it six 
months before, of crowning and clearing the heights. General 
Maclaren and General Nott, who commanded the sentre and 
rear divisions, did not deem it necessary to take the same pre- 
caution, and they consequently suffered the disgrace of leaving 
a considerable portion of their baggage in the hands of the 
hereditary freebooters of the pass. At Peshawur the officers 
were entertained with splendid hospitality by General Avita- 
bile. The march of the army through the Punjab, owing 
partly to the friendly disposition of the ruler Shere Sing, and 
partly to the assemblage of a large force at Ferozepore, was 
not interrupted by any adverse feeling. 

e , Lord Ellenborough received intelligence of the 

roclamation of 

Lord Ellenbo- re-occupation of Cabul whilst residing at Simla, in 
rough, 1842, the house in which Lord Auckland had, four years 
before, penned the manifesto which ushered in the Afghan 
war. It fell to the lot of Lord Ellenborough to issue a pro- 
clamation announcing its termination, and he could not resist 
the temptation of giving it dramatic effect, by affixing the 
same date, the 1st October, to it, though it was not issued till 
ten days after. The proclamation stated that the British 
arms would now be withdrawn from Afghanistan, but as he 
had not at the date of it received any intelligence of the pri- 
soners, except that they had been sent into captivity in the wild 
regions of the Hindoo Koosh, the public loudly deuounced this 
manifest indifference to their fate. No such decument had 
ever before issued from the Governor-General’s bureau. The 
policy of the state in times past had been subject to repeated 
changes, but these changes had been carried into effect without 
any ostentatious parade of superior wisdom, orany reflection on 
previous transactions, and the Government of India at succes- 
sive periods had always presented to its princes and people the 
dignified and imposing appearance of unanimity. But on thig 
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occasion, the policy of a preceding administration was for the 
first time officially held up to public contempt. “ Disasters 
unparalleled in their extent, except by the errors in which 
they originated have in one short campaign been avenged upon 
every scene of past misfortune. The enormous expenditure 
required for the support of a large force in a false position 
will no longer arrest every measure for the improvement and 
comfort of the people. The combined army of England and 
India, superior in equipment, in discipline, in valour, and in the 
officers by whom it is commanded to any force that can be 
opposed to it in Asia, will stand in unassailable strength upon 
its own soil, and, for ever, under the blessing of Providence, 
preserve the glorious empire it has won in security and 
honour.” Lord Ellenborough had been in such a state of ex- 
citement since he assumed the charge of the Government that 
these inflated expressions excited little surprise, and the com- 
munity only regretted that with all his fine talent he had so 
little ballast. The proclamation of the Gates appeared next, 
but it was at once seen to be a servile imitation of Bonaparte’s 
Egyptian proclamation. The Somnath gates were to be 
restored to India with a grand flourish of trumpets. ‘“ My 
brethren and friends,” said the Governor-General in his address 
to the natives, ‘‘our victorious army bears the gates of the 
temple of Somnath in triumph from Afghanistan, and the 
despoiled tomb of Mahmood looks on the ruins of Ghuzni. 
The insult of eight hundred years is avenged. To you princes 
and chiefs of Sirhind, of Rajwarra, of Malwa, and Guzerat, I 
shall commit this glorious trophy of successful warfare. You 
will yourselves with all honour transmit the gates of sandal 
wood to the restored temple of Somnath.” This gasconade 
was designated by the Duke of Wellington, “a song of 
triumph ;”’ but the community in India, native as well as Euro- 
pean, regarded ft as the triumph of folly over common sense. 
The gates, even if genuine, had been desecrated by their asso- 
ciation with a Mahomedan mosque. The princes and chiefs to 
whom the address was sent, were partly Hindoos and partly 
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Mahomedans. To the latter it was an unequivocal insult; to 
the Hindoos, not one in twenty of whom had ever heard of the 
legend, the whole transaction appeared an absurdity. There 
was, moreover, no temple of Somnath to receive them, and it 
was preposterous to suppose that the Government of India 
intended to erect and endow one. In the General Order which 
Lord Ellenborough issued on the occasion, he directed that 
these trophies of our arms should be transmitted from Feroze- 
pore to Somnath, on the western coast, a distance of 600 miles, 
with every demonstration of pomp, under the charge of an 
officer on a salary of 1,000 rupees a month, with an escort of 
three European officers and a hundred sepoys. They were to 
receive double batta during the service, and, to give additional 
importance to the procession, a detachment of his own body 
guard was to accompany it, under charge of one of his aides- 
de-camp. The gates were placed on a carriage covered 
with costly trappings, and brought in the Governor-General’s 
train from Ferozepore to Agra. At the shrines of Muttra and 
Brindabun, which he visited on his route, they were unveiled 
for three days for the benefit of the brahmins and devotees. 
As the encampment proceeded on its way to Agra hundreds 
of Hindoos daily prostrated themselves before the car, and 
made poojah and offerings to it as to a deity. But the gates 
were not destined to reach Somnath; they never travelled 
beyond Agra, where they were soon after consigned to a 
lumber room in the fort. ; 

Meeting atFe- At Ferozepore to which the divisions of General 
rozepore, 1842. Nott and General Pollock were now tending, 
Lord Ellenborough had assembled a large army, partly to 
overawe the Sikhs, and partly to give a grand ovation to the 
returning heroes ‘at the foot of the bridge of the Sutlege.” 
Two hundred and fifty elephants had been collected for the 
occasion, and Lord Ellenborough superintenged in person the 
painting of their trunks, and the completion of their gaudy 
caparisons. They were to be drawn up in two lines and to 
salute the victorious battalions on their bended knees, but as 
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the elephant crouches on his hind legs, half the effect of the 
display was lost. The officers were feasted in magnificent 
‘tents, decorated with flags bearing the names of their 
victories, and the sepoys were regaled, as the Governor- 
General’s notification ran, ‘‘ with their favourite metoys” or 
sweetmeats. Including the regiments from Afghanistan 
more than 40,000 British troops were assembled on this 
occasion at Ferozepore, and presented an imposing array 
of power after our disasters beyond the Indus. An interview 
between the Governor-General and Shere Sing, the ruler. of the 
Punjab, was prevented by some accidental misunderstanding, 
but the heir apparent came down with a strong escort of 
Sikh troops to compliment him. He reviewed the British 
army aud noticed with peculiar interest the veterans of 
General Nott’s and General Sale’s brigades. The camp was 
then broken up, to the great relief of Shere Sing, who was 
haunted with the dread of a conflict with the British force, 
and on its departure considered himself happy in having 
escaped a great peril, A court-martial was convened, accord- 
ing to professional usage, to investigate the conduct of the 
officers who had “abandoned their posts and gone over to the 
enemy,” and they were honorably acquitted of all blame. 
Major Pottinger’s proceedings were submitted to a court of 
enquiry, of which Mr. George Clerk was President, the 
result of which added fresh lustre to the character of the 
young soldier who had driven the Persian army from Herat, and 
resisted the capitulation at Cabul, even in the last extremity. 
The Afghan prisoners in our hands were likewise released. 
Lord Ellenborough intended at first that they should present 
themselves at the durbar at Ferozepore while he was 
celebrating the triumph of the British arms in Afghanistan, 
but the universal voice of society was raised against so 
ungracious and go un-English a treatment of men whom we 
had torn from their country, and on whom we had inflicted a 
grievous injury. The more generous feelings of Lord Ellen- 
borough’s nature overcame his love of display, and Dost 
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Mahomed was dismissed at a private interview. On taking 
leave of him the Governor-General enquired his opinion of 
the English after all he had seen of them in India. “TI have 
been struck,” he replied, “ with the magnitude of your power, 
and your resources, with your ships, your arsenals, and your 
armies, but what I cannot understand, is, why the rulers of 
so vast and flourishing an empire should have gone across the 
Indus to deprive me of my poor and barren country.” 

Remarks onthe ‘The surprise expressed by the Dost was equally 
expedition, 1842. shared by the English community both in India 
and in England, with the exception of the cabinet of secreta- 
ries at Simla and the Whig cabinet in Downing Street. After 
twenty-five years of calm reflection, the expedition still ap- 
pears an unparalleled instance of human rashness and folly. 
The object of the war was to counteract the hostile designs 
of Persia, by securing a friendly power in Afghanistan. 
Mr. McNeill advised the Government of India to subsidize 
and strengthen Dost Mahomed, who was eager for our 
alliance; but Lord Auckland and Mr. Macnaghten rejected 
this counsel and resolved to place a puppet on the throne, 
whom it became necessary to support by British bayonets and 
British gold. They accordingly took possession of a country 
of mountains and snow, filled with a turbulent and fanatic 
population, and we planted our armies in positions separated 
from all support by the Kojuk and the Bolan passcs on one side, 
and by the Khoord Cabul and the Khyber on the other. Our 
most easterly post in Afghanistan was distant from the near- 
‘est post in India by thirty-five marches, and the intervening 
space was occupied by the cities, forts, and armies of a powerful 
and doubtful ally, whose troops were organizing annual revolu- 
tions, and whose Government was fast verging into a state of 
servile subjection tothem. The crisis of 1838 came round again 
in 1856. The King of Persia invaded Herat aad mastered the 
city, and it was deemed important to the interests of the 
Indian empire to check his career. Time had assuaged the 
feelings of the Dost, and he had entered into a treaty with us 
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engaging “to be the friend of the friends and the enemy of 
the enemies of the Company.” He was liberally supplied with 
arms and money to oppose the Persians ; a military demonstra- 
tion was likewise made by a British army in the maritime pro- 
vinces of Persia, and under the influence of these combined 
movements, the king was constrained to withdraw from 
Herat and sue for peace. If the same politic course had been 
adopted by Lord Auckland, we should have been saved the 
greatest disgrace our arms had ever encountered in Asia, 
and the loss of fifteen thousand lives, and fifteen crores of 
rupees. 

Colonel Stoddar; OD Of the most mournful. episodes of the 
and Captain Afghan war was the tragic end of Colonel Stod- 
Conolly, 1839-42. Gart, and Captain Conolly. The Colonel had been 
sent as envoy to Bokhara at the close of 1839 to promote the 
liberation of the Russian slaves, and to enter into a friendly 
treaty with the Ameer. The prince was of a haughty and re- 
vengeful temper, and while he claimed the title of Commander 
of the Faithful, was regarded throughout Central Asia as the 
incarnation of perfidy and ferocity. He had addressed a letter 
to the Queen of England, and being irritated by the contempt 
with which it was treated at the Foreign Office, determined 
to wreak his vengeance on the only Englishman in his 
power, notwithstanding the fact of his bemg a diplomatic 
agent. A complimentary reply under the royal sign manual 
to the most powerful chief in Central Asia, with whom we 
were seeking to establish an alliance, would not have lowered 
the dignity of the Crown inasmuch as George the third, 
and the Prince of Wales had corresponded directly with the 
Nabob of the Carnatic. Colonel Stoddart was consigned to a 
loathsome prison and repeatedly scourged, and required to 
turn Mussulman, which he steadily refused. He was soon 
after cast into @ dark pit, the place of torment for the vilest 
criminals, filled with decomposed animal matter and the bones 
of the dead, and subsequently exposed at one of the gates of 
the city to the jeers and the brutality of the faithful, but he 
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continued resolutely to adhere to his faith. The next day he 
was again severely beaten, and his grave was dug before his 
eyes. ‘The grating of the spades,” as he subsequently 
recorded, ‘jarred on my shattered nerves beyond endurance,” 
and it was in this state of mental and physical prostration that 
he pronounced the formula of the Mahomedan creed. He was, 
however, destined to two months of additional suffering, but 
he endured it with a degree of constancy which excited the 
admiration even of his persecutors. The continued success of 
the British arms in Afghanistan induced the Ameer to treat 
him with some degree of consideration, but the expedition 
sent across the Hindoo Koosh by Sir William Macnaghten, 
combined with the deputation of political missions to Khiva 
and Kokan, raised a suspicion in his mind that the English 
Government had a design on the independence of Turkistan. 
He, therefore, adopted the precaution of despatching a mission 
to St. Petersburg to solicit the aid of Russia. It appears that a 
fair opportunity was at this time presented to Colonel Stod- 
dart of escaping from the country, through the influence of 
Russia, but from a high though mistaken sense of honour, 
he refused to take advantage of it, lest he should appear to 
owe his liberation to the good offices of a foreign Govern- 
ment. Lord Palmerston solicited the friendly efforts of the 
Russian Government on his behalf, and Colonel Bouteneff, 
who was sent by the Emperor on a return embassy to Bo- 
khara in May, 1841, was instructed to persist with greater 
importunity in demanding his release. Letters from Lord 
Clanricarde, the British Minister at St. Petersburg were trans- 
mitted to him by that occasion, and the Russian Chancellor, 
in his communication to the Governor-General of Orenberg, 
expressed a hope that the Colonel would be induced “to 
waive his feelings of misplaced vanity,” and embrace the 
present opportunity of obtaining his release. Colonel Bouteneff 
reached Bokhara in August, 1841, and Colonel Stoddart was 
permitted to take up his residence with the Russian mission. 
In October, Captain Conolly, who had been sent on a mission 
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by Sir William Macnaghten to Kokan, arrived at Bokhara, 
but he was suspected of having encouraged the ruler of that 
state in his hostility to the Ameer, and was immediately 
arrested and his property confiscated. The Ameer had 
addressed a second letter to the Queen of England, but was 
referred for a reply tothe Government of India. His commu- 
nications with Russia had always been made directly to the 
Emperor, who did not disdain to reply to his letters: and he 
regarded the different treatment he had received from the 
Foreign Office in England in the light not only of an insult, but 
of a subterfuge, as the Government of India was universally 
believed to be hostile to Bokhara. Then came the insurrection 
at Cabul, and the murder of Sir Alexander Burnes. Colonel 
Stoddart was immediately removed from the protection of the 
Russian mission, and subjected, together with Captain Conolly, 
to a rigid imprisonment. The entire destruction of the 
British army produced a complete revolution in the feelings of 
the Ameer regarding the value of any European connection. 
He no longer considered the Russian alliance an object of any 
importance, and the mission was treated with great contumely. 
The envoy was abruptly summoned to his presence as he was 
setting out on a fresh expedition to Kokan, and dismissed from 
his court with contemptuous indifference. Colonel Bouteneff, 
who had for some time been apprehensive of being sent to 
keep company with the English prisoners, was happy to escape 
from the hands of this capricious tyrant. On his departure, he 
demanded the release of Colonel Stoddart and Captain Conolly, 
in conformity with the promise of the Ameer, but was informed 
that another letter had been addressed to the Queen of 
England, and that they would be forwarded direct to England 
on the receipt of her reply. On the 17th June, however, they 
were both led out to the market-place of Bokhara and decapi- 
tated. ° 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


LORD ELLENBOROUGH'S ADMINISTRATION—=SINDE AND GWALIOR 
WaR, 1842—~1844. 


On the Ist October, 1842, Lord Ellenborough 
announced in his Simla proclamation that the 
“Government of India, content with the limits which nature 
appears to have assigned to its empire, would devote all its 
efforts to the establishment and maintenance of peace,” and 
he ordered a medal to be struck to inaugurate the reign of 
peace with the motto, “ Pax Asie restituta.” Before six 
months had elapsed, he issued another proclamation, annexing 
the whole kingdom of Sinde to the Company’s dominions. 
That country was divided into three principalities, Upper 
Sinde, ruled by the Ameers of Khyrpore, of whom Meer Roos- 
tum was the chief; Meerpoore, governed by Shere Mahomed, 
and Lower Sinde held by the Ameers of Hyderabad. They 
were independent of each other, almost to the same extent as 
the princes of Rajpootana, and Lord Auckland had entered 
into separate treaties with them in 1839; but in 1842 it was 
resolved by the officers commanding in Sinde, to treat them 
as one body, and to hold all the Ameers responsible for the 
assumed default of any one of them. The humiliating treaties 
dictated in 1839 had imposed on them a subsidiary force and a 
tribute, but it had left them their estates and their regal dig- 
nity, and they appear to have acquiesced meekly in the subor- 
dinate condition to which they were reduced. During the three 
subsequent years in which Afghanistan was occupied by our 
troops, and Sinde had become the basis of our operations beyond 
the Indus, their conduct was marked by good faith, if not by 
cordiality. Under the personal influence of Major Outram, the 
political Resident, they permitted a free passage to our troops 
and stores through their country, and assisted the steamers 
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with fuel. Any opposition on their part would have occasioned 
the most serious inconvenience, but the garrisons of Candahar 
and of the other posts in southern Afghanistan which were en- 
tirely dependent on the supplies received from and through 
Sinde, were never allowed to suffer want. This friendly aid was 
gratefully acknowledged by Lord Auckland when on the eve 
of quitting India. After the Cabul force had been annihilated, 
and our military reputation had suffered a partial eclipse, the 
Ameers still continued to furnish supplies and carriage, which 
they might have withheld without any infraction of the treaties. 
The force at Candahar could neither have retired to the Indus, 
or advanced to Cabul without the assistance of Sinde, and it was 
solely by means of the three thousand camels sent up from 
that province that General Nott was enabled to march on the 
capital. But two or three of the Ameers were emboldened by 
our reverses to manifest a feeling of hostility, and Major 
Outram brought it to the knowledge of Lord Ellenborough in the 
form of distinct charges, which he represented to be of so 
serious a nature as to justify a demand for a revision of the 
treaties. Lord Ellenborough replied that he was resolved to 
inflict signal chastisement, even to the confiscation of his 
dominions, on any chief or Ameer who should have exhibited 
hostile designs against us during the late events, founded on a 
doubt of the existence of our power, but he added that there 
must be clear proof of the faithlessness of the Ameers, and it 
must not be “ provoked by the conduct of the British agents, 
producing on the mind of any chief an apprehension that the 
Government entertained designs inconsistent with his interests 
or his honour.” 

rer eee Sir Charles Napier arrived in Sinde on the 9th 
Napier’s proceed- September, invested with full diplomatic as well 
pee hee as military power. He was a soldier of distin- 
guished reputation, and of extraordinary resolution and 
energy; but he*was new to India, and profoundly ignorant of 
the language, habits, and character of its princes and people, 
and of political life in it. He landed in Sinde with a violent 
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prejudice agaiust the Ameers, and in his first interview with 
them at Hyderabad discarded all those amenities which had 
always characterized the intercourse of the Company’s func- 
tionaries with the princes of India. Lord Ellenborough had par- 
ticularly enjoined on the British agents in Sinde to consider 
themselves the representatives of the friendship as much as of 
the power of the British Government, and to be mindful that 
all necessary acts of authority should be clothed with the 
veil of courtesy and regard. This generous admonition was 
entirely neglected by Sir Charles Napier. His menacing 
address created lively apprehensions in the minds of the 
Ameers, and all his subsequent proceedings only tended to 
confirm them. The investigation of the charges of disluyalty 
brought against the Ameers by Major Outram, was referred tu 
him by the Governor-General, but with the distinct injunction 
that he should not proceed against any of them without the 
most complete proof of their guilt. All the charges except 
three were at once dismissed, and the question of their delin- 
quency turned upon three points: whether a letter sent to a 
petty Boogtie chief, and another sent to the ruler of the 
Punjab were genuine, and whether the minister of Meer Roos- 
tum, of Upper Sinde, had favoured the escape of a malcontent. 
The evidence of the authenticity of the letters was considered 
by the best authorities in India extremely doubtful, and the 
seals appeared to have been forged:—in Sinde the fabrication 
of seals was a profession. Upon every principle of equity and 
fair dealing, the Ameers ought to have been heard in their 
own defence before they were condemned; but Sir Charles 
Napier called upon them for no explanation, and, relying only 
on his own sagacity, and on the opinion of one of his junior 
assistants, as ignorant of the country as himself, informed 
Lord Ellenborough that the letters were authentic, and the 
charges substantiated ; and that the treaty of 1839 had been 
violated. 7 

The new treaty, Major Outram had submitted, together with 
aeees the charges against the Ameers, the draft of the 
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new treaty to be proposed for their acceptance. Its object 
was to place the relationship of the two Governments on a 
more satisfactory footing, to substitute a cession of territory 
for the annual tribute, and to punish the hostile designs 
which had been manifested by certain of the Ameers. They 
were to be deprived of some of the districts they had for- 
merly wrested from the Nabob of Bhawulpore, and he was 
to be rewarded by the restoration ‘of them for the exem- 
plary fidelity he had manifested during the Afghan crisis. 
The treaties reached Sir Charles Napier on the 12th Novem- 
ber, when Major Outram found that they prescribed the se- 
questration of lands to the value of nearly four lacs in excess 
of those which he had proposed, and which it had been deter- 
mined to take as a substitute for the tribute and as the penalty 
of disloyalty. They likewise deprived the Ameers of the regal 
prerogative of coining money. He attributed these additional 
demands to inadvertence, and requested Sir Charles Napier 
to bring the subject before Lord Ellenborough again, but ten 
weeks were allowed to elapse before the reference was made. 
The Governor-General admitted the error, and directed that it 
should be rectified, but his despatch did not reach the camp 
till after the battle of Meanee and the ruin of the Ameers. 
With regard to the new treaties, he had expressly instructed 
Sir Charles Napier to negotiate them with the Ameers, and 
not to carry them into effect until they had been con- 
cluded and ratified. Two days after they were received, Sir 
Charles Napier invited Meer Roostum to discuss them at a 
conference, but under the insidious advice of Ali Morad, he 
failed to attend it. A fortnight passed without any further 
communication regarding them with any of the Ameers, either 
of Upper or Lower Sinde, but on the 1st December the General 
informed Meer Roostum and his associates, that he had re- 
ceived the draft of a treaty signed by the Governor-General, 
which he now presented for their acceptance and guidance, and 
that in obedience to his instructions, he should proceed at once 
to occupy the territories indicated therein. The Ameers of 
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Khyrpore sent their vakeels to protest against the charge of dis- 
loyalty which had been brought against them, and to express, 
generally, their willingness to agree to the treaty dictated by 
the British Government, although they considered the terms 
unjust and oppressive. Within three days, and before they had 
signed the treaty, or had been allowed an opportunity of dis- 
cussing its conditions, Sir Charles Napier sequestrated the 
whole of the territory extending from Roree to the confines of 
Bhawulpore, which embraced the lands Lord Ellenborough had 
inadvertently included in the draft of the treaty. At the same 
time, he issued a proclamation forbidding the ryots to pay any 
rents to the Ameer after the Ist of January. These estates 
belonged to the feudatories of the Ameers, the Belochee chiefs, 
who were entirely dependent on them for their means of 
subsistence. Meer Roostum remonstrated against this whole- 
sale confiscation of his territories before he had signed any 
treaty, and added wito great simplicity that the English 
possessions extended over thousands of miles, while the whole 
of his territories would not be sufficient for the maintenance 
of a single sahib. An idle rumour had reached the General 
that the Ameers intended to make a night attack on his camp, 
and he immediately threatened Meer Roostum to march on his 
capital and destroy it and transplant the inhabitants. To this 
menace the Ameer meekly replied, “‘God knows we have no 
intention of opposing the English, nor a thought of war or 
fighting—we have not the power. Ever since my possessions 
were guaranteed to me and my posterity by the British 
Government under a formal treaty, I have considered myself a 
dependent of theirs, and thought myself secure.” 

Aiea These violent proceedings were evidently 
the “Turban,” prompted by the nefarious intrigues and the con- 
ee summate villainy of Ali Morad. The office of Rais, 
or lord paramount, was the highest dignity ig Upper Sinde, 
and had long been enjoyed by Meer Roostum, then in his 
eighty-fifth year, who was venerated alike by the chiefs and the 
people, and held in high estimation by all the British officers 
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who had been connected with Sinde, for his invariable fidelity. 
The succession to this office, of which the Turban was the 
symbol, belonged by the usage of the country to his brother 
Ali Morad, who was, with the exception of Shere Mahomed 
of Meerpore, the ablest of the Ameers, but the personification 
of subtlety and perfidy. He was anxious to make sure of this 
honour, which Meer Roostum was desirous of bestowing on 
his own son, and our subsequent proceedings in Sinde may be 
traced in a great measure to the infamous means which he 
adopted to accomplish his object. On the 23rd November he 
obtained an interview with Sir Charles Napier, and, with that 
quick discernment of character for which the natives of India 
are distinguished, ascertained that his temper combined the 
elements of credulity and impulsiveness. He persuaded the 
General that all the chiefs were hostile to British interests, 
with the exception of himself and one of the Ameers of 
Hyderabad, and he succeeded in obtaining the promise of 
the Turban after the death of Meer Roostum. But he was 
anxious to obtain possession of it at once, and this object 
could be gained only by placing the old Ameer in a position 
of hostility to the British Government. With ingenious ma- 
lignity he laboured on the one hand to draw his brother into 
some act of indiscretion which might compromise him, and on 
the other hand endeavoured to inflame the mind of the British 
General against him by constant misrepresentations. Through 
his influence three haughty and menacing messages were sent 
in succession to Meer Roostum by Sir Charles, and that vener- 
able chief proposed to wait on him to offer a personal explana- 
tion. Sir Charles was induced to refuse the interview, because 
‘Cit, would be embarrassing,” but advised him to proceed to his 
brother’s residence, not without a hope that he might be pre- 
vailed on to resign the Turban without delay. ‘TI send you this 
letter,” he wrote, ‘“‘ by your own brother ; listen to his advice ; 
trust to his care. If you go to him, you may either remain, or I 
will send an escort to conduct you to my camp.” This advice had 
all the force of a command, and Meer Roustum accordingly 
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repaired to Ali Morad’s fortress at Deejee, and on the 20th De- 
cember wrote to Sir Charles that of his own free will he had 
resigned the Turban, together with the control of his army, his 
forts, and his country to Ali Morad. Sir Charles informed the 
Governor-General, on the assurance of that intriguer, that this 
resignation had been written in the most formal manner in a 
Koran before all the religious men collected to witness it; 
but added that he was not without a suspicion that it had 
been obtained by fraud and violence, and that he was resolved 
on a personal interview with the old Ameer. This intention 
he communicated to Ali Morad, who was anxious to prevent 
the meeting, and rode over in haste to Deejee, roused his 
brother at midnight, and urged him to take flight in order to 
avoid Sir Charles Napier, who, he said, was coming the next 
day to make him prisoner; the terrified old chief accordingly 
escaped in haste to the camp of his relations twelve miles dis- 
tant. Sir Charles immediately issued a proclamation to the 
Ameers and people of Sinde, in which he charged Meer Roos- 
tum with having insulted and defied the Governor-General 
by departing from his brother’s roof, and announced his de- 
termination to maintain Ali Morad as the justly constituted 
chieftain of the Talpoora family. Meer Roostum lost no time 
in sending his minister to the General to put him in possession 
of the truth, and to assure him that Ali Morad had placed him 
in durance in his fort and had extorted the resignation of the 
Turban, and had subsequently prompted him to escape by flight 
the captivity with which he was menaced. To this message 
Sir Charles sent an arrogant reply, charging the Ameer with 
subterfuge and falsehood. ‘I do not,” he said, ‘“‘ understand 
such double conduct, and will not allow you to take shelter 
under such misrepresentations. Ino longer consider you the 
chief of the Talpooras, nor will I treat with you as such, nor 
with those who consider you the Rais.” The resignation said 
to have been written in the Koran was a forgery, aud the as- 
semblage of holy men to witness it an audacious fiction. Under 
this deed Ali Morad claimed lands of the value of six lacs of 
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rupees a-year, as belonging to the Turban, and the abstraction 
of this property, combined with the sequestrations of Sir Charles 
Napier, left an income of only six lacs, out of twenty, for the 
support of eighteen Ameers, and their thirty sons, and all 
their feudatory chiefs. 

To this wholesale spoliation the Ameers of 
Upper Sinde could offer no resistance. Their 
military force consisted of about two thousand men, under the 
command of the son and nephew of Meer Roostum, and they 
had never dreamcd of offering any opposition to the British 
General. But there was a fort in the desert, Emamgur, be- 
longing to Meer Mahomed, who had not given any cause 
of offence to the British authorities. Owing to its inaccessible 
position, it does not appear ever to have been captured, and Sir 
Charles considering: it to be the Gibraltar of Upper Sinde, was 
determined to show the chiefs, as he said, that ‘neither their 
deserts nor their negotiations could intercept the progress of 
the British army.” On the 5th January he commenced his 
march into the desert with fifty horsemen, two 24-pounders, 
and three hundred and fifty Europeans, mounted on camels, 
and after traversing the arid waste for four days without 
seeing the face of an enemy, reached the fort on the 9th of 
that month. It was abandoned on his approach, and the for- 
tifications were blown up with the powder they contained. 
The Duke of Wellington pronounced the expedition “ one of 
the most curious military feats he had ever known to be per- 
formed.” It was unquestionably a gallant exploit, but as 
there was no declaration of war, and as we had no differences 
with the chief to whom the fort belonged, it was an act of 
wanton aggression. 

. Sir Charles Napier had ordered the Ameers of 
onference with 

the Ameer, | Upper and Lower Sinde to meet Major Outram at 
ta Khyrpore to discuss and sign the treaties, and 
invested him with full powers, but directed him to listen to no 
remonstrance regarding the Turban, or the lands which Ali 
Morad had seized. Major Outram pressed the omission of 
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the clause regarding the coinage, because the right to coin 
money was the most cherished prerngative of royalty in the 
east, and, likewise, because the image of the Queen was an 
emblem forbidden by the Mahomedan creed; but Sir Charles 
replied that the orders of Lord Ellenborough on this subject 
were imperative and irreversible. By the contrivance of Ali 
Morad, Meer Roostum and his brother Ameers were prevented 
from attending the meeting, and only two of the agents of 
the Ameers of Lower Sinde made their appearance; with the 
concurrence of Sir Charles, Major Outram therefore transferred 
the conference to Hyderabad, and fixed it for the 28th 
January. Two days after, the vakeels of the Ameers of 
Ilyderabad arrived in the camp, bearing the seals of their 
masters, with full authority to affix them to the treaties. 
If they had been allowed to carry out their instructions 
there would have been a peaceful solution of all differ- 
ences, but Sir Charles Napier peremptorily refused them 
permission to execute the deed, and directed them to return 
to Hyderabad, in company with the Ameers of Upper Sinde, 
who were informed that they would be treated as enemies if 
they refused to proceed thither. This order was issued under 
the crafty advice of Ali Morad, whose object was to create 
embarrassments, well knowing that the Ameers of Lower 
Sinde dreaded the appearance of the despoiled princes at their 
capital, lest it should inflame the minds of the Belochee chiefs, 
who were flocking to it with their followers. 

és The conference was held on the arrival of Major 
ronference at 

Hyderabad, Outram at Hyderabad. The Ameers denied that 
sais they had infringed the treaties. They repudiated 
the hostile correspondence, and maintained that they had 
never affixed their seals to the letters said to have been 
a‘dressed to the Boogtie chief and to the ruler of the Punjab. 
They demanded that these documents should Be produced and 
examined in their presence, but were informed that they were 
with the Governor-General. Meer Roostum again asserted 
that he had been placed under restraint by Ali Morad, and 
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that his seal had been affixed to the deed of resignation by 
force. Several conferences were subsequently held, at which 
the Ameers assured the Major that the Belochee troops now 
assembled at the capital were not under control, and that 
the continued advance of Sir Charles Napier, who was march- 
ing on Hyderabad, must inevitably lead to a collision. They 
assented to the conditions of the treaties, although they were 
deemed harsh ; they were ready even to relinquish the large 
territory which Sir Charles had confiscated, but they re- 
quired the assurance of Major Outram that the Turban and 
the territory seized by Ali Morad should be restored to Meer 
Roostum, if he could substantiate the allegation of violence. 
If this concession were made, they thought that they might 
succeed in restraining the passions of the troops. It was be- 
yond the power of Major Outram to assent to this proposal. On 
the 12th February, he attended a durbar in the fort, when all the 
Ameers affixed their seals to the treaties. The city, however, 
was in a state of commotion; the sight of the fugitive and 
disinherited princes of Upper Sinde, and, more especially, of 
the venerable Meer Roostum, deposed from the chiefship and 
stripped of his territory by his perfidious brother, exasperated 
the inhabitants and the Belochee chiefs beyond endurance On 
issuing from the fort after the treaties had been executed, 
Major Outram and his officers were surrounded by a dense 
crowd of citizens and soldiers pouring execrations on the 
British name, and they would inevitably have fallen a sacrifice 
to popular fury, if they had not been protected by a guard 
under the command of the most influential chiefs, who refused 
to leave them till they were safe within the gates of the Resi- 
dency. The next day a deputation waited on Major Outram to 
state that the Belochee troops were wrought up to such a state 
of desperation that the Ameers were unable to restrain them, and 
could no longer be answerable for their conduct. “We have 
given you,” they said, “all that you wanted for yourselves and 
for the Nabob of Bhawulpore without a murmur. Promise to 
restore the lands which Ali Morad has seized, or permit us 
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to recover them ourselves ;’” but Major Outram could only 
assure them that the Ameers must be held responsible for 
the conduct of their subjects. They entreated him to retire 
from the Residency to a place of greater safety, but he 
replied that he should neither move an inch, nor place an 
additional sentry at his door. On the morning of the 15th 
February, masses of infantry and cavalry came down upon 
the Residency and assailed it with great resolution, but they 
were effectually repulsed by a small body of native troops, 
and a company of the 22nd Foot, which happened to be 
present. After a gallant defence of three hours against over- 
whelming numbers, Major Outram retired with the loss of 
seventeen killed, wounded, and missing, to the armed steamer 
anchored in the river about five hundred yards distant. It 
is important to the interests of historical truth to correct the 
groundless assertion made on the authority of Sir Charles 
Napier in Lord Ellenborough’s proclamation of the 5th March, 
that ‘‘ the Ameers signed the new treaty on the 14th February, 
and treacherously attacked the residence of the British Com- 
missioners with a large force on the following day.” The 
treaty was signed on the 12th, and for two days the Ameers 
continued to importune Major Outram to retire from the 
Residency, because they were unable to curb the indignation 
of their feudatories, but, true to his chivalrous feeling, he 
resolved to remain and brave the danger. 

spines The attack on the Residency closed all negotia- 
Meanee, 17th tion, and rendered an appeal to arms inevitable. 
February, 1845. No course was left to Sir Charles Napier but to 
march to Hyderabad, and to join issue with the national 
force which had flocked thither in augmented numbers when it 
was perceived that he continued to advance after the treaties 
had been signed. On the morning of the 17th February he 
came upon the Belochee army posted at Neanee, about six 
miles from Hyderabad, numbering more than 20,000 men, 
while his own force did not exceed 2,700. The Belochees took 
up @ strong position, with the dry bed of the Fullailee in 
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front, and a wood on each flank defended by fifteen guns. 
During three hours they maintained their ground with the 
greatest courage and resolution, and being excellent swords- 
men, repeatedly rushed down the bank on the British ranks, 
after having discharged their matchlocks. The fortune of 
the day was at length decided by a charge of cavalry on 
the right of the enemy, while another body of horse fell 
simultaneously on their camp, spreading dismay in the rear 
of the masses opposed to the British infantry. The Belochees 
disputed every inch of ground, and gradually retired from 
the field, leaving their camp, their artillery, and all their 
military stores in the hands of the victors. Braver men 
never rushed on death, and never on any Indian battle-field 
had the gallantry of British troops, or the generalship of a 
British commander, been more conspicuously displayed. No 
quarter was asked or given, and the loss of the Belochees in 
killed and wounded was computed at 5,000, while that of the 
British force, owing to the admirable tactics of Sir Charles 
Napier, did not exceed 257, of whom nineteen were officers. 
The victory was as complete as it was brilliant, but a fresh body 
of 10,000 Belochees arrived the next day, and Shere Mahomed, 
the Ameer of Meerpore, the ablest and most martial of the 
princes, was in the neighbourhood with about the same 
number of men, who had taken no part in the engagement. 
Sir Charles was without the means of laying siege to the fort 
of Hyderabad, and would have been constrained to retire to 
the banks of the Indus and throw up entrenchments, while 
he awaited the arrival of a buttering train. This appearance of 
weakness might have marred the prospects of the campaign. 
From these embarrassments he was happily relieved by the 
voluntary submission of the Ameers, and the surrender of the 
fortress. He entered Hyderabad on the 20th February, and 
obtained possessign of the accumulated treasures and jewels 
of the Talpoora family, which were distributed as prize among 
the captors. Major Outram refused to accept his share of the 
plunder, acquired in what he considered an unjust war, and 
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distributed it, to the extent of 30,000 rupees, among the 
charitable institutions of India. Lord Ellenborough, soon after 
receiving intelligence uf the victory at Meanee, issued a pro- 
clamation annexing the kingdom of Sinde, “ fertile as Egypt,” 
to the Company’s territories, abolishing slavery, and opening 
the Indus to the navigation and commerce of all nations. 

Secsaaeeuis: The gallant Shere Mahomed, of Meerpore, who, 
22nd March, when Hyderabad was threatened by Sir John 
ce Keane and General Cotton in 1839, had come to 
the rescue with his coffin and his shroud, employed himself 
in collecting together the scattered bands of Belochees, to 
make another effort for the independence of his country. He 
appeared in the neighbourhood of Hyderabad, near the village 
of Dubba, on the 22nd March, and Sir Charles Napier, who 
had, in the meantime, received reinforcements which raised his 
force to 6,000, found the Ameer encamped with about 20,000 
men in a strong position behind the dry bed of the Fullailee. 
The British artillery played on the enemy’s centre, till it began 
to waver, the cavalry charged the left, and the 22nd Foot 
rushed up the bank of the river, under a galling fire of match- 
locks without returning a shot, till within forty paces of the 
entrenchments, which they stormed with a noble devotion. 
The field was gallantly contested on both sides; the Belochees 
fought with exemplary courage; the British officers and men 
emulated the example of their heroic commander, who moved 
about with the utmost composure where the shots were flying 
thickest. The victory was as complete as that of Meanee, 
and Shere Mahomed fled with only a small body of followers. 
A detachment was sent into the desert to take possession of 
the fortress of Omercote, famed as the birthplace of the 
Emperor Akbar. It was found deserted and Sir Charles Napier 
soon after announced to the Governor-General the complete 
subjugation of the country, which he made the subject of a 
pun, and, in reference to the charge of injustice with which 
the conquest was universally assailed, wrote peccavi, “I have 
sinned” (Sinde). During the year, there were some slight 
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ebullitions of discontent, but they were subdued without diffi- 
culty, and no conquered province in India has been found to 
acquiesce more rapidly and more completely in the establish- 
ment of British authority. Every effort to raise a local force in 
Afghanistan to sustain our authority had been defeated by the 
inveterate hostility and treachery of those who enlisted; but 
the Belochees entered cheerfully into the service of their con- 
querors, exhibited a feeling of invariable loyalty, and did not 
hesitate to embark on foreign service to garrison their trans- 
marine settlements. 

fi The achievements of the British army in Sinde, 

marks on the 

conquest of | which were naturally contrasted with the cowardice 
Sinde, 1843. and imbecility exhibited in Afghanistan, created a 
feeling of just exultation in India; but it was clouded by 
the conviction that the rupture with the Ameers was unjus- 
tifiable, and the war unrighteous. Lord Ellenborough, at a 
subsequent period, drew up an elaborate vindication of these 
proceedings, but it only served to place the weakness of the 
cause in a more prominent light. There is no doubt that he 
was keenly sensible of the injury inflicted on British prestige 
in India and in Asia by our disasters in Afghanistan, and was 
quick to resent any manifestations of hostile or even equivocal 
conduct in our allies, which could be traced -to a suspicion of 
the decay of our power. Such indications of disaffection had 
been exhibited at the native Courts upon every former occasion 
of our reverses, even far more palpably than in the present 
instance in Sinde: but no Governor-General had deemed it 
necessary to visit them with a heavy retribution. They had 
always disappeared when victory was again associated with 
our arms, and they would have died a natural death in Sinde if 
the management of affairs had been in other hands than those 
of Sir Charles Napier. Lord Ellenborough, unwisely, placed in- 
discriminate confidence in his judgment, and regulated his 
own proceedings by the information he communicated. Many 
extenuating circumstances and many documents which could 
not have failed to modify his opinions were withheld from him, 
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and the fullest credit may be given to the assertion of Sir John 
Hobhouse, the President of the Board of Control, that the con- 
quest of Sinde would never have taken place if Lord Ellen- 
borough had been in full possession of the real facts, and had 
been cognisant of the misdeeds of Ali Morad. Sir Charles 
entered upon his duties with a strong prejudice against the 
Ameers, and he was the victim of aforegone conclusion. Atthe 
beginning of his Sinde career, he remarked, ‘“‘ We only want 
a pretext to coerce the Ameers,” and after examining the letters 
said to be treasonable, affirmed “they have given a pretext, 
they have broken treaties. The more powerful Government 
will at no distant period swa'tlow up the weaker, and it would 
be better to come to the result at once, if it can be done 
with honesty.” On a subsequent occasion he wrote, “We 
have no right to scize Sinde, yet we shall do so, and a 
very advantageous, useful, and humane piece of rascality it 
will be.” The rascality is more apparent than the advantage, 
except to the captors, to whom it brought a rich draught of 
prize money, of which seven lacs fell to the share of the 
General-in-chief. On the finances of India it inflicted a loss of 
two crores and a-half of rupees in the course of fifteen years. 
The war was the result of Sir Charles’s rash and impetuous 
proceedings, but it must not be forgotten that he was sur- 
rounded by the creatures, and stimulated by the villainous 
intrigues, of Ali Morad. The conquest of Sinde admits of no 
vindication. Itis a blot on our national escutcheon, but it 
stands alone among the transactions which have enlarged the 
bouridaries of the British empire in India, and it is unjust to 
yield to an indolent dislike of investigation and pass a general 
censure on our career for an exceptional transgression. The 
treatment which the Ameers experienced forms one of the 
darkest pages in the history of British India. State policy 
might dictate their removal from a country where they had 
once been masters, but it was nevertheless an act of cruelty to 
inflict an indiscriminate banishment on these unhappy princes, 
many of whom were innocent even of a hostile thought, and 
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to consign them to a distant and dreary exile, separated from 
all those associations which form the charm of existence. 

The mutinies, For the first time in the history of British India, 
si the expansion of the empire led to a mutiny of the 
sepoys. Sinde became a British province, and they lost the 
extra allowances which had been granted to them while on 
active service in an epemy’s country. The sepoy could not 
comprehend why he should be deprived of any portion of his 
pay because he had assisted in adding a new province to the 
dominions of his masters, and he became insubordinate. In 
February, 1844, the 34th Native Infantry, which had been 
warned for service in Sinde, refused to march without the ad- 
ditional allowances granted to troops proceeding beyond the 
Indus. The 7th Bengal cavalry, and several companies of 
Bengal artillery followed the example on the line of march, and 
were ordered back to their former stations. The 69th and the 
4th, which were ordered in their stead to the frontier, refused 
to embark in the boats provided for them at Ferozepore. The 
64th at Loodiana exhibited equal reluctance for the service, 
and was countermarched to Benares. On reaching Umbala, 
the native officers came forward and assured the General com- 
manding the division that the regiment had thought better of it, 
and was ready to proceed to Sinde. The Connnander-in-chief, 
elated with this return of loyalty, imprudently determined 
to recompense it by a promise of higher pay and pension, 
and greater indulgences of furlough; but when the regi- 
ment arrived at Moodkee, the men broke out in open mutiny, 
and endeavoured to seize the colours, but were induced by the 
flattery of the commandant to resume their march. Two 
days after, the despatch of the Adjutant-General which an- 
nounced the concessions made by the Commander-in-chief, 
under the impression that the corps was animated with a 
feeling of loyalty, was received in camp; but though it was 
then in a state of complete rebellion, the weak Colonel not only 
translated the letter into Hindostanee and circulated it among 
the sepoys, but aggravated the imprudence already com- 
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mitted by promising the batta they had received under 
General Pollock in Afghanistan. On the arrival of the regi- 
ment at Shikarpore, the extra allowances, to which the sanction 
of the Government of India had never been obtained, were 
withheld, and the men again broke out into mutiny. The 
station was under the command of General Hunter, an 
officer held in the highest estimation throughout the native 
army, but he was unable to restore discipline and was openly 
insulted and hustled on the parade. The sepoys affirmed that 
they had been allured to Sinde by false pretences, that they 
had been promised ‘ Pollock’s batta” but had received 
eight rupees instead of twelve. As there was unfortunately 
too much reason for this complaint, he marched the regi- 
ment back to the Indus, and agreed to condone the offence 
of all but the ringleaders. The mutiny was hushed up, and 
the Colonel cashiered. Finding it impracticable to garrison 
Sinde with a Bengal force, the Government turned to the 
Madras army which had never manifested any hesitation to 
embark on foreign service. But the Madras army was not 
free from the taint of insubordination; and, during the pre- 
vious six years, there had been repeated instances of mutiny 
on various occasions, and at more than one station. The 
47th was under orders for Moulmein, a station across the bay 
on the Tenasserim coast, where the sepoys had always en- 
joyed extra allowances. It was determined to change their 
destination and embark them for Bombay on their way to 
Sinde, with the promise of the same additional pay they had 
enjoyed when crossing the sea. The assurance thus given 
by the Governor in ignorance of the regulations of the 
Bengal army, was of no validity, and the men, finding on 
their arrival at Bombay that their expectations were dis- 
appointed, broke out in open mutiny on parade. The 
leaders were placed in confinement, and a small advance of 
money was served out which kept down the spirit of re- 
sistance, but it was deemed hazardous again to attempt 
the exveriment of despatching Madras regiments to Sinde, 
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The province was made over to the Bombay army, and satis- 
factory arrangements were made regarding the allowances of 
the troops. These repeated explosions clearly demonstrated 
that the feeling of subordination was gradually becoming 
relaxed in the minds of the sepoys, and afforded a pre- 
monition of that climax of mutiny which, thirteen years later, 
swept away the whole of the Bengal army. 

becrasct Lord Ellenborough’s announcement of the victory 
affairs at of Meanee, and the subjugation of Sinde, was dated 
Gwalior, 1842. from the palace of Agra onthe 5th March. Onthe 
same day an order wag issued to concentrate a large force on 
the frontier of Sindia’s territories, at a little distance from that 
city, to support the authority of the regent, recently appointed 
under the auspices of the Governor-General. Before the close 
of the year two battles were fought which placed the whole of 
the Gwalior kingdom at the disposal of the British Govern- 
ment. Resuming the thread of events at that durbar, after the 
death of Dowlut Rao Sindia, we remark that his widow, Baeza 
Bye, adopted Junkojee Sindia in 1827, and that he died on the 
7th February, 1843, without issue, and without having named a 
successor. In 1838 he had taken for his second wife, Tara Bye, 
now in her thirteenth year. Immediately upon his death she 
adopted a boy of the age of eight, not without the full concur- 
rence of the chiefs and of the Governor-Genefal, and bestowed 
on him the royal title of Gyajee. The durbar, comprising the 
most influential men in the state, lay, military and ecclesiastical, 
was anxious that the government of the country should con- 
tinue to be administered by the existing council of ministers. 
Lord Ellenborough, however, considering the geographical po- 
sition of the kingdom, which consisted of many straggling dis- 
tricts, impinging in every direction for many hundred miles on 
the territories of the Company and its allies, and bearing in mind 
also the extreme youth of the raja and his adoptive mother, 
deemed it important that the management of the state should 
rest upon the responsibility of a single individual ac regent. 
Two candidates appeared for this dignified office, the Mama 
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Sahib, the uncle of the late raja, and Dada Khasjee, the here- 
ditary chamberlain and keeper of the jewel office. The claims 
of the Dada were strongly supported by the young queen and 
the ladies of the court, but Lord Ellenborough directed the 
Resident to inform the durbar that he should prefer the ap- 
pointment of the Mama Sahib, who was accordingly installed 
on the 23rd February. This interference in the appointment 
of the minister involved the necessity of giving him the sup- 
port of the British Government, while it also rendered him an 
object of increasing aversion to an influential party in the 
state, by whom his rival was preferred. The ranee and her 
partizans, irritated at their disappointment, set every engine to 
work to thwart and harass the regent, and to throw his ad- 
ministration into confusion. It was in the prospect of being 
obliged to afford him material support, that Lord Ellenborough 
ordered the assembly of troops on the 5th March, but the re- 
ceipt of more favourable intelligence from Gwalior induced 
him to countermand it three days after. 

i The great source of disquietude at Gwalior was 

te of the oT 

Gwahor Army, the state of the army, consisting of about 30,000 
ee infantry and 10,000 horse, with 200 pieces of can- 
non, commanded for the most part by Christian officers of 
European descent. It was not in any sense a Mahratta force 
corresponding with that of the first Sindia and animated with 
a strong feeling of national enthusiasm, but a mercenary body 
recruited from the martial population of the provinces of Raj- 
pootana, Oude, and the Company’s territories. It was out of 
all proportion, not only to the requirements of the kingdom, 
which was protected from external invasion by its British 
alliance, but also to its revenues, of which it absorbed more 
than two-thirds. The Government of Gwalior had made re- 
peated attempts to reduce its numbers with a view to the 
tranquillity of the country and the relief of the treasury, but 
the troops peremptorily refused to permit any’ of the corps to 
be paid up and disbanded, or any vacancy in their ranke to 
remain empty. They were, moreover, diways in arrears, some~ 
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times to the extent of ten months’ pay, which necessarily 
served to increase the feeling of arrogance dnd insubordina- 
tion. The army was in fact too large and too strong for the 
state. One of the battalions of a brigade of infantry under a 
native commandant, had recently committed great excesses in 
Malwa, and in consequence of a strong remonstrance from the 
Resident, he was ordered to repair alone to Gwalior to answer 
for his conduct; but he chose to march up contumaciously at 
the head of his battalion, and the whole brigade was imme- 
diately infected with a mutinous feeling. Lord Ellenborough 
pressed on the regent the importance of dealing vigorously 
with this spirit of rebellion, and offered him the assistance of 
a British force, but he prudently declined the proposal, from 
the conviction that the appearance of foreign soldiers in the 
country would raise a flame in the army, and inevitably lead 
to a collision. 

Dismissal of the The opposition to the regent was organized in 
Regent, 1843. the zenana, chiefly through the intrigues of a very 
clever slave girl, who had acquired a complete ascendency over 
the childish mind of the ranee. The slave was at length in- 
duced by a large donation to withdraw from the palace, and 
the Dada, who headed the adverse faction, was advised to 
proceed to Benares with the bones of the deceased raja, as he 
had conveyed the bones of Dowlut Rao Sindia sixteen years 
before to the same holy city ; but he declined the insidious pro- 
posal, well knowing that he would not be permitted to return 
to Gwalivr when he had once quitted it. To strengthen his 
influence at the court, the Regent betrothed the young raja to 
his own niece, but the palace confederacy assured the ranee 
that this alliance would completely undermine her influence, 
as indeed it was intended to do, and ten days after the cere- 
mony had taken place, she sent abruptly to inform the Resi- 
dent that, having various causes of complaint against the 
regent, she had thought fit to dismiss him from his office. 
The Resident energetically remonstrated with the self-willed 
girl on the folly of this course, but she turned a deaf ear to 
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all his representations. He then requested permission to call 
up a British detachment to support the cause of the regent, 
but Lord Ellenborough refused to sanction this movement, 
though he caused intimation to be given to the ranee, that 
it was indispensable to establish a Government at Gwalior 
capable of maintaining tranquillity along the extensive line of 
its frontier, and that it was impossible for him to permit 
“the growth of a lax system of rule generating habits of 
plunder.” Lord Ellenborough had lost all confidence in the 
regent, who ought in his opinion to have been able, with the 
aid of the army and the countenance of the British authori- 
ties, to baffle the machinations of the palace. ‘ You have 
proved yourself,” he said, “unfit to manage men or women, 
and a minister at Gwalior must manage both.” The regent 
was violently expelled the country, and the revengeful Dada 
would have deprived him of his liberty, as well as of his pro- 
perty, as he passed through the independent state of Seronge, 
but for the interposition of the Governor-General. The degra- 
dation of the minister who had been supported by the Govern- 
ment of India was an insuft which Lord Ellenborough was not 
disposed to overlook, and the Resident was desired to with- 
draw from the capital with all his establishment, and to retire 
to Dholpore. The durbar had not forgotten that the retirement 
of Colonel Collins in 1803 was immediately followed by the 
battle of Assye and the dismemberment of the kingdom, and 
every effort was made to induce the Resident to return to the 
capital; but the Governor-General steadily refused to give his 
consent. 

Gentisiow ak On the expulsion of the regent, the ranee as- 
Gwalior, 1843. sumed the ostensible management of the state, 
and held durbars daily, but all real power was in the hands of 
the Dada, who had secured the females of the zenana by 
lavish gifts of money and land. He manifested his hostility 
to the Government of India by expelling from office those who 
were favorable to it, and installing those who were known to 


regard it with aversion. The most influential nobles held aloof 
IIT. 8 
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from him, and he never moved out of the palace, where he con- 
sidered himself secure, without the protection of a strong guard. 
In this state of political confusion, the army, which was con- 
centrated at the capital and courted by all parties, became more 
arrogant and overbearing than ever, and the soldiers of the 
artillery insulted their officers and expelled them from the camp. 
The ranee continued to importune the Resident to return, 
but he was instructed to inform her that until the Dada, the 
author of all these complications, and the only obstacle to the 
restoration of friendly relations between the two states, was 
removed from her counsels, he was not at liberty to resume 
his functions at the capital. This communication was deli- 
vered, in common with all others, to the Dada, but he impro- 
perly withheld it from the ranee. Considering, however, that 
he was the chief minister of the state, and the sole medium 
of communication with her, the transgression will appear very 
venial, but the Governor-General thought fit to regard it as 
an ‘‘ offence of the most criminal character against the state of 
Gwalior,” and peremptorily demanded that he should be com- 
mitted to the custody of the Resident. The ranee replied that 
she was prepared to deprive him of his office and authority, 
and to place him under restraint within the Gwalior territories, 
but that it would be derogatory to the dignity of the crown 
to surrender him at the dictation of a foreign power. Three 
of the ablest and most influential of the nobles, anxious to 
preserve the alliance and friendship of the Britishi Government, 
formed a junction with one of the brigades hostile to the Dada, 
and, after having besieged the palace for three days, obtained 
possession of his person. The capital presented the appear- 
ance of two hostile encampments. The rival parties were 
equally balanced in numbers and strength, but the command 
of the treasury gave the ranee a preponderating influence. 
They came at length to an open rupture, which resulted in the 
loss of fifty or sixty lives. Soon after, the Dada contrived to 
effect his escape, and again assumed the management of 
affairs, issued eight months’ pay to the troops, and made pre- 
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parations to oppose any movement of British troops which 
the Governor-General might order. 

On the Ist November, Lord Ellenborough re- 
mie acess corded a Minute on the state of affairs at Gwalior, 
Minute, which furnishes a key to his subsequent proceed- 
Nov. Ist, 1843. . ‘ 

ings. It was exceptionally free from paradox 
and eccentricity, and, if viewed either with reference to the 
soundness of its political views, or to the vigour of its style, 
may be considered one of the ablest state papers on the records 
of the Council. Whether forced on us, he said, by circum- 
stances, or the settled object of our arms and policy, our position 
in India is that of the paramount and controlling power, and 
it is therefore impossible to take a partial and insulated view 
of our relations with any one state within that limit. To 
recede from that position would endanger our own existence, 
and bring upon all the states now dependent on us the most 
afflicting calamities. It would let loose all the elements of 
confusion, and lead the several states to seek redress for daily 
occurring grievances against each other, not from the super- 
intending justice of the British Government, but from the 
armed reprisals of the injured; and the countries which, 
under our protection, have enjoyed many of the advantages 
of peace would again be exposed to devastation. He then 
passed in review the transactions of the year at Gwalior where 
the expulsion of the regent, nominated with our concurrence, 
and the elevation of his rival, was an affront of the gravest 
character, and where, moreover, an army of 30,000 men, 
with a very numerous artillery, under the direction of a 
person who bad obtained his post and could only retain it in 
despite of the British Government, Jay within a few marches 
of the capital of the north-west provinces. ‘Still, under 
ordinary circumstances, we might perhaps have waited upon 
time, and trusted to the disunion manifest among the chiefs, 
and the usual vicissitudes of an Indian court, to restore our 
influence at Gwalior. But the events which have recently 
occurred at Lahore will not permit the resort to a policy 
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suited only to a state of general tranquillity in India.” In the 
Punjab both the sovereign and his son had been murdered in 
the month of September at the instigation of Dhyan Sing, 
who was himself slain on the same day by the assassin he 
had employed to destroy his master. Heera Sing, the son of 
Dhyan Sing, revenged the death of his father, proclaimed 
Duleep Sing sovereign, and endeavoured to gain over the 
army by the addition of two rupees and a-half to the monthly 
pay of each soldier. Amidst these convulsions and massacres 
the army had become the dominant power in the state, and 
Lord Ellenborough justly remarked that ‘ with an army 
of 70,000 men within three marches of the Sutlege, con- 
fident in its own strength, proud of its various successes 
against its neighbours, desirous of war and of plunder, and 
under no discipline or control, it would be unpardonable were 
we not to take every possible precaution against its hostility, 
and no precaution appears to be more necessary than that 
of rendering our rear and our communications secure, by the 
re-establishment of a friendly Government at Gwalior.” It 
will admit of no controversy that while this large army, com- 
posed of the bravest soldiers in India, and its three hundred 
guns, complete masters of the Government, and eager to pour 
down on our territories, lay across the Sutlege, and another 
powerful army with two hundred guns, trained by European 
officers and equally beyond the control of the state, la'y within 
sixty-five miles of Agra, the British empire was in a position 
of extreme peril. The Governor-General would have incurred 
@ serious responsibility if he had been indifferent to the im- 
portance of reducing the Gwalior army before the collision 
with the Sikhs, which was evidently imevitable, came on. 
Lord Elienborough had continued for two months to press the 
surrender of the Dada on the ranee, and the Resident had 
assured her that nothing short of it would satisfy the British 
Government. ‘ If,” he said, “the Governor-General, who is 
now on his way to Agra, should not find the Dada there on 
his arrival, God alone Knows what orders may be issued.” 
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Bcclinesd Lord Ellenborough arrived at Agra on the 11th 
Lord Ellen- | December, and finding that the Dada had not 
borough, 1843. Guitted Gwalior, wrote the next day to inform 
the ranee that it would have been gratifying to him if her 
conduct had enabled him to look forward to a long con- 
tinuance of friendship between the states, but her Highness 
had unfortunately listened to other counsels and the British 
authorities could neither permit the existence within the 
territories of Sindia of an unfriendly Government, nor allow 
those territories to remain without a Government willing and 
able to maintain order, and to preserve the relations of amity 
with its neighbours. Compelled by the conduct her High- 
ness had been advised to adopt, he was obliged to look to 
other means than those of friendly remonstrance to maintain 
the relations of the two states in their integrity. He had 
directed the British armies to advance, and would not arrest 
their movements till he had full security for the future tran- 
quillity of the common frontier. The Commander-in-chief, 
Sir Hugh Gough, accordingly, commenced his march towards 
Gwalior, and the Dada was immediately sent to Dholpore 
with a letter from the ranee to request that as the wishes of 
the Governor-General had been complied with, the progress 
of the army might be arrested. On the 18th December, Lord 
Ellenborough replied to her communication, repeating his 
former remarks on the necessity of a strong Government able 
to control its own subjects, and he required that the Gwalior 
army, which was to all intents the master of the Govern- 
ment it pretended to serve, should be reduced within reason- 
able limits, and that the strength of the British contingent 
should be increased. The completion of this measure in a 
satisfactory manner by the Maharanee and the durbar, would 
render the advance of the British armies no longer requisite, 
but they would be at hand to give aid to her Highness, if 
necessary, in effecting this purpose. Instead, however, of 
resting the justification of these proceedings on the undeni- 
able argument of an imperative necessity, Lori Ellenborough 
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adopted the feeble plea of the duty he owed “the Maharaja, 
whose person and whose rights as the successor of Dowlut 
Rao Sindia were placed by treaty under the protection of 
the British Government.” The treaty thus unexpectedly 
brought forward was that of Boorhanpore, forced on Sindia 
by Lord Wellesley in 1804, and negotiated by Colonel 
Malcolm. It provided that a subsidiary force of 6,000 men 
should be organized on Sindia’s behoof, and that “it should 
be ready at all times, on the requisition of the Maharaja, to 
execute services of importance, such as the care of his person, 
his heirs, and successors, and the overawing and chastisement 
of rebels, or exciters of disturbance in his dominions.” But 
as this subsidiary force was not to be paid from his treasury, 
or even stationed within his territories, it was never called into 
existence. The treaty itself became a dead letter from the day 
it was signed, and no reference was subsequently made to 
it, either by the Mahratta court, or by the Government of 
India. When a new treaty was formed with Sindia by Lord 
Hastings, in 1817, although previous and succeeding treaties 
were recapitulated and confirmed, that of Boorhanpore was un- 
noticed. It was this obsolete treaty which Lord Ellenborough 
now restored to life, after it had lain in the grave for forty 
years, and on the strength of it ordered two armies into the 
Gwalior territories, not only without the requisition of the 
raja, but in spite of the remonstrances of his Government. 

cS . The ranee and raja, finding that the Governor- 

eputation from 

Gwahor—March General was moving down with a large force to 
ofthe army, 1643. +he Chumbul, the boundary of the two states, 
determined to advance to the frontier town of Dholpore to meet 
him ; and a deputation of three of the most influential chiefs of 
the durbar, friendly to the Company’s Government, was sent 
forward to arrange the interview. They suggested that the 
queen and the prince, who were then on the eve of leaving 
the capital, should wait on Lord Ellenborough in his present 
encampment, which was the spot where all former Governors- 
General had awaited the visit of the Gwalior rajas. Lord 
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Ellenborough replied that he could not wait their arrival, and 
that the army would advance as soon as the whole of the 
troops had joined it. The chiefs entreated him to reconsider 
this determination. It was, they said, a question of vital 
importance, affecting the honour of the house of Sindia, which 
would be eternally disgraced if, contrary to all precedent, the 
Governor-General should cross the frontier before the raja had 
paid his respects to him on British territory. It was in his 
hands to uphold or to destroy the dynasty of their master ; 
the treaty which had been propounded would occasion no diffi- 
culty ; it was for him to dictate the terms, it was for them to 
obey; but they implored him with joined hands to weigh the 
serious consequences which might result from his crossing the 
Chumbul with a large force before the interview with the raja. 
The only reply vouchsafed 1o this entreaty by the Governor- 
General was a repetition of the assertion that it was impos- 
sible to suspend the progress of the army. The chiefs then 
proposed that the queen and the prince should meet him at 
Hingona, about twenty-three miles distant from Gwalior, and 
sign the treaty, and Lord Ellenborough consented to fix the 
26th for the meeting ; but the Gwalior troops did not fail to 
perceive that the advance of the British army was a hostile 
movement, and would result in depriving them of the power 
and the position they had acquired, and in consigning them to 
beggary. All party animosities were hushed before the 
danger which equally menaced the independence of the state 
and the existence of the army, and chiefs and soldiers made 
common cause against the designs of the Governor-General. 
The Gwalior battalions prevented the ranee and the prince 
from keeping their appointment at Hingona, and marched out 
of the capital with exultation, assuring the Resident as they 
passed, that they were going to drive the English back across 
the Chumbul. 

a The Governor-General waited in vain two days 

e battle of 

Maharajpore, at Hingona for the royal party, and on the 28th 
29un Dec., 1843. Tecember directed the army to advance upon 
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Gwalior. Sindia’s troops had taken up a strong position at 
Chounda, and the arrangements of Sir Hugh Gough were di- 
rected to this point, but, during the night seven battalions 
of infantry, with twenty guns of heavy calibre, advanced to the 
village of Maharajpore and entrenched themselves, with their 
formidable batteries in its front. The Commander-in-chief and 
the officers of his staff had fallen into the usual error of despis- 
ing the enemy, and considered them a contemptible rabble, 
ready to take to flight on the first shot. General Churchill, 
the Quartermaster-General, who fell gallantly in the action, 
observed on the day preceding it that the only weapon he 
should require was a good horsewhip. The progress of the 
British army was regarded in the light of a military prome- 
nade. The Governor-General and the ladies of the chief 
officers accompanied it on elephants. There was no recon- 
naissance in the morning, and the enemy’s change of position 
was unknown to Sir Hugh. The cavalcade advanced gaily to 
Maharajpore where it was intended to breakfast, when a 
sudden discharge from the masked batteries of the Mahrattas, 
gave the first intimation of the proximity of Sindia’s army. 
One of the balls struck the ear of the elephant on which the 
wife of a General was mounted. The Commander-in-chief was 
required to alter his dispositions in haste, and-the battle which 
ensued was justly characterized as one in which everybody 
and everything was out of place. The British force numbered 
about 12,000; that of the enemy amounted to 14,000, but 
there was no General-in-chief to direct their movements. 
Each brigade marched out of Gwalior and took up its own 
position, which it maintained with extraordinary courage and 
resolution. After the surrender of the Dada, our siege train had 
been sent back, the heavy guns which accompanied our force 
were unaccountably left in the rear, and the light field pieces 
were soon upset by the heavy ordnance of the enemy. Our 
troops were therefore at once launched on their batteries, which 
were served with a frantic desperation, as long as there was a 
gunner left. Even after the capture of the guns the infantry 
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continued to maintain its ground with great determination. 
Victory was at length secured, not by any professional skill, 
but simply by the irresistible gallantry of our soldiers, of 
whom a thousand fell killed and wounded. Lord Ellenborough 
won his spurs on the field, and was seen moving about with 
the greatest intrepidity amidst a shower of bullets, distributing 
money and oranges among the wounded. On the same day, 
ana gteee another battle was fought with another portion 
niar, December Of the Gwalior force at Punniar, by the troops 
cal eee under the command of General Grey, who had 
been directed to advance against the capital from the south, 
while Sir Hugh Gough advanced from the north. It ended 
in a complete victory. 

sateen These victories placed the kingdom of Sindia at 
and settlement, the feet of the Governor-General, but he left it 
rane entire, and simply suppressed its independence. 
Two days after the engagement, the young ranee and raja 
proceeded to the British encampment together with the 
principal chiefs and the officers of the court. The boy was in 
a state of great perturbation throughout the interview. The 
litter of the ranee, closely veiled, was conveyed to a private 
tent, and Lord Ellenborough seated himself beside it, while the 
two Mahratta ministers squatted on the carpet and explained 
his address to her as it was interpreted by Colonel Sleeman, 
the Resident. Considering that she was not thirteen, she be- 
haved with remarkable self-possession. After alluding to 
her extreme youth and inexperience, she said she had come 
out with her adopted son to implore forgiveness for what had 
occurred, which she attributed to the arrogance of her licen- 
tious soldiery. The Governor-General replied that measures 
must be taken to restore order, and to establish an efficient 
Government, and he held out a hope of her being per- 
mitted to iake a share in it; but when the treaty came to 
be settled she found herself deposed from the office of regent, 
and consigned to oblivion on a pension of three lacs of rupees 
a-year. The majority of the raja was fixed at eighteen, and the 
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administration was in the meanwhile committed to a council 
of regency, consisting of six sirdars, who were required to 
act implicitly on the advice of the Resident whenever he 
might think fit to offer it. The turbulent army of the state 
was reduced to 9,000 men, with thirty-two guns, and so com- 
pletely had the two battles broken its spirit that it was dis- 
banded in ten days without any appearance of tumult. Many 
of the soldiers enlisted in the British contingent, which was 
increased to the number of 10,000, and became, in fact, a com- 
pact little army of all arms, with an admirable artillery. In 
the splendour of its uniform and the superiority of its disci- 
pline and efficiency, it eclipsed every other corps, and was called 
the model force of India. The sepoys were high caste brah- 
mins and rajpoots from the Dooab and Oude, men of athletic 
forms and lofty carriage, and boundless assumption, and the 
Kuropean officers, selected for their merits, took a pride in 
maintaining the high standard of their regiments. During 
the mutiny of 1857, the men butchered their officers, crossed 
the Jumna, and proceeded to join their rebellious relatives 
of the Bengal army; and it was this body of troops 
which boldly encountered General Windham at Cawnpore in 
November, 1857, and inflicted a severe reverse on our arms; 
while Sindia and his illustrious minister, the raja Dinkur Rao, 
remained faithful in their allegiance to the British Govern- 
ment. The policy of breaking up this insubordinate force 
at Gwalior was abundantly vindicated two years after, when 
the 70,000 Sikh soldiers alluded to in the Minute of Lord 
Ellenborough, poured down upon the British territories and 
shook our power to its foundation. If at that crisis, when 
our military resources were taxed to their utmost strength 
to stem the tide of invasion on the Sutlege, the Gwalior army 
had been in existence, both anxious and ready to co-operate 
with the Sikhs, the empire of India could scarcely have been 
saved without a miracle. 

Recall of Lord Lord Ellenborough returned to Calcutta in 


Elienborough, ‘ 
15th June, 144, March, and, on the 15th June, India was astounded 
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by the intelligence that the Court of Directors had revoked his 
appointment. The causes of displeasure and anxiety he 
had given them were not few. His correspondence with the 
India House had been marked by the absence of that de- 
ference which was due to the high position assigned to them 
in the government of the empire, and his proceedings had 
often exhibited a contumelious disdain of their authority. 
He had twice been their superior at the Board of Control in 
England, and he scarcely realized the fact that in India he 
was their subordinate, and that it was his duty to obey and 
not to dictate. He had concentrated his sympathies on the 
army and treated the civil service, the favourites of Leaden- 
hall Street, with undisguised contempt. The vagary of the 
Gate Proclamation had exposed the Government of India to 
the derision of England and Europe, and destroyed all con- 
fidence in the sobriety and soundness of Lord Ellenbcorough’s 
judgment. Since his arrival in India he had dismissed that 
solicitude for the pursuits of peace in which he once took a 
pride, and contracted an extreme fondness for warlike exploits 
and military glory. His administration had presented only a 
succession of wars and battles. He appeared to the Directors 
to be without any fixity of purpose, or any definite principles 
of action, and they were in constant dread of the new em- 
barrassments in which his eccentricities might involve them. 
They ceased to consider the empire safe in his hands, and, in 
spite of the remonstrances of his friends in the Ministry, de- 
termined to exercise the power they had refused to part with 
during the recent Charter discussions, and to recall him. His 
removal was regarded by the army he had caressed with 
feelings of deep regret, amounting almost to. indignation. 
The community in general, while duly appreciating his many 
noble qualities, the total absence of nepotism, the . patriotic 
distribution of his patronage, his indefatigable industry, 
his indomitable resolution, and his great energy and talent, 
still regarded his removal as an act of unquestionable wis- 
dom. The feelings of the native princes were facetiously, 
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but accurately, described by Sir Henry Lawrence, when he 
remarked that after hearing of his recall, they ceased, on 
waking in the morning, to feel their necks to be sure that 
their heads were still on their shoulders. He embarked for 
England on the Ist August, and the Sikh war was postponed 
for a twelvemonth. 

Improvements in Lord Ellenborough’s attention was so com- 
ore eaatme, pletely absorbed in war and politics as to leave 
1842 —44, him little leisure or inclination for the moral, in- 
tellectual, or material improvement of the country. But there 
is a vital principle of progression in the British Government 
in India which the caprice or indifference of those in authority, 
either there or in England, can interrupt only foraseason. It 
was during the Government of Lord Ellenborough that the 
police of the lower provinces was rendered efficient, and two 
important measures of social improvement, the extinction of 
slavery, and the abolition of state lotteries, were achieved, 
chiefly through the exertions of the Vice-President in Council, 
Mr. Wilberforce Bird. The department of police had long been 
the opprobrium of the administration. It was a just subject 
of complaint that while the collectorate, which guarded the 
pecuniary interests of the state, received every attention from 
Government, the magistracy and the police, which concerned 
the interests of the people, were disgracefully neglected and 
inadequately remunerated. One Magistrate was considered 
sufficient for a population of a million, and the largest scope 
was thus afforded forthe venality and oppression of the native 
police officers, whose allowances for half a century had been 
barely sufficient to cover their travelling expenses. Mr. Bird, 
following up the liberal views of Lord William Bentinck, 
established the office of Deputy Magistrate, to which men of 
every class, caste, and creed were made eligible, and thus 
indefinitely increased the strength and efficiency of the depart- 
ment. He was likewise successful in his efforts to establish 
four grades of police darogas, the highest of which was 
endowed with 100 rupees a-month—a wretched pittance at 
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the best—but it was all that could be obtained at the time. 
State lotteries had been established in the Presidency towns 
after the example of England, but they were continued long 
after they had been abandoned at home. The proceeds were 
appropriated to the material improvement of the towns, though 
at the expense of their morals. In Calcutta, the profits of the 
lottery had been hypothecated for many years to the state in 
payment of the very large advances made to the municipal body 
for various improvements. Happily, the debt was liquidated, 
and the money reverted to the treasury during Mr. Bird’s 
tenure of office. It was the province of the local government 
of Bengal to sanction the half-yearly scheme of the lotteries ; 
and in 1843 Mr. Bird availed himself of his position to sus- 
pend the usual order, pending a reference to the Court of 
Directors, well knowing that when a noxious system of this 
character, long since condemned in England, had once been 
intermitted in India, it would be impossible to revive it. He 
also drafted an Act which, after describing lotteries as detri- 
mental to the interests of society, abolished them throughout 
India, except where they might be authorized by the Govern- 
ment; but this condemnation rendered any state lottery im- 
porsible. Lord Ellenborough was busy with the Ferozepore 
pegeantry when the draft reached him, and, though the enact- 
ment was not exactly in accordance with his own opinion, gave 
his immediate consent to it, and the country was at once 
relieved from this prolific source of evil. The question of 
slavery had been referred to the Law Commission appointed by 
the Charter Act of 1833, who drew up an elaborate report, to 
which were attached the Minutes of the individual mem- 
bers, all of whom were opposed to its immediate abolition. 
When the question was brought before the Supreme Council, 
Mr. Bird stood up for its entire and peremptory prohibition, 
but was not supported by his colleagues. In the able Minute 
which he drew up on the subject, he said, ‘It is proposed to 
postpone this grand measure to some future period, when it 
can be carried into effect with greater safety. This is exactly 
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the course which was pursued with regard to suttees ; certain 
detailed rules and regulations were passed with a view to 
restrict within the narrowest possible bounds the performance 
of that rite, but which were found on trial to be attended 
with the exact contrary effect; and we were obliged to do 
at last what might have been done twenty years sooner with 
equal facility.” Some time after, having been appointed 
Vice-President in Council, and seeing the tide of official 
opinion turning against the toleration of the evil, he ventured 
to introduce the draft of an Act for the total and immediate 
abolition of it throughout India, to which Lord Ellenborough, 
then in the north-west, gave his hearty concurrence, and soon 
after extended it to the province of Sinde upon its annexation. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


LORD HARDINGE’S ADMINISTRATION, 1844—1848. 


Lord Hardinge ON the recall of Lord Ellenborough, the Ministry 
Gover proposed his kinsman and friend, Sir Henry Har- 
Antecedents, Ginge as his successor, and the Court of Directors 
nett: heartily concurred in the nomination. Sir Henry 
had entered the army at an early age, and went through the 
campaigns in the Peninsula under the Duke of Wellington, 
in which he received four wounds, had four horses shot under 
him, and earned nine medals. His brightest wreath was won 
at the battle of Albuera, the success of which was attributed 
chiefly to his gallantry and skill, and he was described by a 
great historical authority “as the young soldier of twenty-five 
with the eye of a general and the soul of a hero.” He was 
present at the battle of Waterloo and was disabled by a severe 
wound. On the return of peace he entered Parliament, and, 
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having joined the Tory Ministry, filled, on two occasions, the 
post of Secretary at War, and was twice, for brief periods, 
Secretary for Ireland. In the management of these depart- 
ments he exhibited a clear and sound judgment, great decision 
of character, and a kind and generous disposition, while he ac- 
quired a large store of official experience. These qualifications, 
but more especially his high reputation as a soldier, recom- 
mended him for the Government of India, at a time when the 
right bank of the Sutlege was bristling with hostile bayonets, 
and the army of the Punjab was beyond the control of the state. 
He entered on the duties of his office at the same age 
as Lord Hastings, in his sixtieth year. At the valedictory 
dinner at the London Tavern, the Chairman expounded to him 
the various duties of a Governor-General, among the most 
important of which he pointed out the maintenance of respect 
for the authority of the Court; ‘‘and we are persuaded,” he 
said, “that you will impress this feeling on our servants 
abroad, not merely by precept, but by your example.” With 
this lecture over the body of his contumacious and immolated 
predecessor, he was dismissed to his post. He went out with 
the most pacific intentions, anxious to establish his fame in 
connection with the Indian empire, not by means of conquest 
or the exhibition of military skill, but as the friend of peace, 
by efforts to promote the social interests and welfare of the 
people. But, like his two predecessors, he was destined to an 
early disappointment, and the most memorable events of his 
administration are the four battles fought in fifty-four days, 
which were more vigorously contested and more sanguinary 
than any we had previously fought in India. 

SirH. Hardinge 1 Henry Hardinge reached Calcutta on the 
in Calcutta, 23rd July. Before leaving England he paid a visit 
; to Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone to seek his advice. 
The veteran statesman warned him against meddling with civil 
Getails. On his arrival he took the earliest opportunity of 
calling up and stating to the Secretaries to Government that 
he was not accustomed to civil affairs, and least of all to 
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Indian questions, but as they were selected and paid for their 
experience in such matters, he expected in every case that 
they would suggest in writing what they considered best to 
be done, and if he placed his initials under the suggestions 
they were to be carried into effect. ‘I do not think,” he said, 
‘¢ you will try to mislead me, but if you do, it will be the 
worse for you sooner or later.” Occasionally, he took steps to 
assure himself that he was properly advised, and was jealous 
and inquisitive if he suspected anything wrong in the opinions 
offered to him. He never allowed the Secretaries to forget their 
responsibility, and they felt that he was not to be trifled with. 
Under this system, business is said to have been promptly 
and satisfactorily performed. Within three months after his 
arrival he passed the memorable resolution, which held out the 
encouragement of office and promotion in the public service 
to the successful students of the Government colleges, as well 
as of private institutions; and thus gave the state the benefit 
of the talent which it had assisted to develope. For some 
time, this liberal measure was but slenderly carried into effect ; 
because in India, as in England, the cause of education has 
been the sport of party prejudices and individual caprices. 
It was not fully carried out till after the establishment of 
the University of Calcutta, to which the various educational 
institutions in the country were affiliated, and which was 
impartial in the distribution of honours, but the merit of it 
belongs to Sir Henry Hardinge’s administration, and he was 
recompensed by an address of thanks signed by five hundred 
of the most influential native gentlemen in Calcutta. The 
important and difficult question of corporal punishment in the 
native army was forced upon his attention at an early period, 
by a large body of experienced officers, who considered the 
abolition of it by Lord William Bentinck a great error. To that 
measure there had always been the cardinal objection that the 
retention of flogging in the European army after it had been 
abolished in the sepoy regiments created an invidious distinc- 
tion, which lowered the character of the English soldier in the 
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estimation, not only of his own native comrades, but also of 
natives of all ranks. It was also asserted, by a reference to 
the increase of acts of insubordination, that the abolition had 
failed as an experiment of discipline. Under the old system, the 
average number of cases of corporal punishment had not ex- 
ceeded 700 in the year, while under the new rule, the number 
sentenced for rebellious conduct to work on the roads with 
thieves and felons— which inflicted indelible disgrace on their 
families—amounted in the aggregate to 10,000. It was a ques- 
tion beset with difficulties. More than one regiment was known 
to be in a state of disaffection, and it was affirmed that only a 
spark was required to kindle the flame of mutiny throughout the 
army. Sir Henry listened calmly to all that was advanced on 
both sides of the question, and after a most anxious and careful 
deliberation, drew up a masterly Minute which embodied the 
arguments on which he came to the conclusion of repealing 
Lord William Bentinck’s order. Greatly as it is to be desired 
that the humiliating practice of corporal punishment, which 
cannot fail to lower the morale of an army, should be extin- 
guished under the flag of England in all parts of the world, 
still, the re-establishment of it in the then existing condition of 
the Bengal army, from a paramount consideration of duty, was 
an act of moral courage which reflects the highest credit on 
Sir Henry Hardinge. It is grateful to record that the punish- 
ment was so rarely inflicted that the order became a dead 
letter. 

pee eans During the years 1844 and 1845 the attention 
the Punjab, of Sir Henry Hardinge was anxiously fixed on the 
sada storm gathering in the Punjab; and we now turn 
to the progress of events in that country, where the death of 
Runjeet Sing was followed by six years of anarchy and blood- 
shed. He was succeeded in July, 1839, by his imbecile son, 
Khurruk Sing, but all real power was vested in Khurruk’s son, 
the young and gallant Nao Nihal, who, if he had not been pre- 
maturely cut off, would probably have emulated the ambition of 
his grandfather, whose talent and energy he inherited. This 

III. ZT 
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power, however, he was obliged to share with Dhyan Sing, the 
minister, one of the three brothers of the Jummoo, or Dogra 
family, which at this period played a most important part in 
Punjab politics. Golab Sing, the head of the house, was 
originally a running footman, who happened to attract the 
attention of Runjeet Sing, and rapidly rose in favour; he 
was promoted to high office, and enriched with the territory 
of Jummoo, lying between Lahore and Cashmere. The 
Jdummoo rajas were Rajpoots and not Sikhs, and this circum- 
stance, combined with the extraordinary power they had 
attained, rendered them objects of envy and aversion. It was 
the great object of Nao Nihal Sing to reduce the authority of 
this family which overshadowed the throne, but his career was 
too brief to accomplish it. Khurruk Sing died, prematurely, 
on the 5th November, 1840, of the excesses in which he had 
long indulged, and his son, after the performance of his 
funeral obsequies, was passing under a covered gateway on his 
return to the palace when a portion of the structure fell and 
injured him so seriously that he expired in the course of the 
evening. 

guaseieine aad Chand Kowur, the widow of Khurruk Sing, 
the British Go- seized the sovereignty, as regent, on behalf of the 
vernment, 18% offspring to which the widow of Nao Nihal Sing was 
expecting to give birth, and she was assisted in the manage- 
ment of the state by Shere Sing, the reputed son of Runjeet 
Sing, and by the minister, Dhyan Sing. Shere Sing, who 
himself aspired to the sovereign power, and was supported 
by British influence, as well as by the minister, succeeded in 
gaining over some divisions of the army, and marched down 
upon Lahore on the 14th January, 1841. The chiefs interfered 
and insisted on a compromise. Chand Kowur was induced to 
retire from the court to a large jageer which was assigned to 
her, and Shere Sing became the ruler of the Punjab. He was 
shrewd, bold and frank, but the slave of sensuality, and the vas- 
sal of the Jummoo rajas, whom he was unable either to shake 
off, or to control. The soldiers had been the chief instruments 
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of his elevation, and he rewarded them with an increase of pay 
to the extent of a rupee a-month, which, as might have been 
expected, only served to sharpen their avarice and to increase 
their arrogance. They proceeded to wreak their vengeance 
on the officers who were obnoxious to them. General Court 
was obliged to fly for his life; General Avitabile was con- 
strained to abandon Peshawur and seek shelter at Jellalabad, 
and the governor of Cashmere was put to death. The mer- 
chants of Umritsir began to tremble for their warehouses and 
money bags, and became clamorous for British protection. 
Shere Sing, unable to restrain his troops, made overtures to 
Lord Auckland in the spring of 1841, for the assistance of a 
British force. Sir William Macnaghten at Cabul was at the 
same time urging him to “crush the Sings, macadamize the 
Punjab, and annex the province of Peshawur to the dominions 
of Shah Soojah.” A force of 10,000 men was accordingly held 
in readiness to enter the Punjab, and so little was the real 
strength of the Khalsa army appreciated that the Resident at 
Loodiana actually proposed to march with this force to Lahore 
and disperse it. For this aid Shere Sing was to pay a subsidy 
of four lacs of rupees and to cede the Cis-Sutlege province to 
the Company. On receiving the mention of this proposal, he 
is said to have replied to it by simply drawing his finger across 
his throat, to signify the fate to which it would consign him. 
There can be no doubt that if this insane project had been per-~ 
sisted in, the whole Khalsa army would have risen to a man, and 
hurled back the invasion. With the exception of some Mahom- 
medan corps, that army consisted of a compact body of martial 
Sikhs, united by strong national and religious sympathies, proud 
of the victories they had gained and the conquests they had 
achieved, and fully conscious of their strength. When the iron 
sceptre of Runjeet Sing was removed, these Preetorian bands 
became the masters of the Punjab. The soldiers in each regi- 
ment were generally obedient to their own officers, but, as a 
body, their policy was regulated by the will, not of the sovereign 
or his minister, but of the army committees called punches, 
T 2 
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the council or jury of five, who made every movement sub- 
servient to the interests of the army, and not of the state. 
The adherence of the troops was consequently given to those 
who were most liberal in subsidizing them. 

Movement in While the capital was a prey to anarchy, Golab 
Tibet, 1841. = Sing, the Jummoo raja was pushing his ambitious 
projects in the north beyond the Himalaya range. His 
Lieutenant, Zorawur Sing, marched up to the sources of the 
Sutlege and the Indus, and established a military position in 
Chinese Tibet. The Governor-General considered it impolitic 
to allow Sikh influence to be extended to the confines of China, 
with the Government of which we had been at war, and were 
now negotiating a peace, and Shere Sing was required to recall 
the lieutenant of his feudatory. A day was fixed for restoring 
the town of Garo to the Grand Lama, and a British officer 
was deputed to witness the surrender; but before the order 
could reach Zorawur Sing, he was surrounded by the enemy 
on the banks of the classic lake of Manosurowur, 15,000 
feet above the level of the sea. The Sikh soldiers, unac- 
customed to the severity of such a climate, were frozen 
with the cold; their leader was slain; some of the principal 
officers were retained as prisoners, and the men were then 
left to perish of cold and starvation at a distance from their 
homes, which it was impossible for them ever to regain. In 
the spring of 1842, the victorious Chinese advanced along the 
upper Indus and expelled the Sikhs from all the positions they 
had occupied. Golab Sing poured fresh troops across the 
Himalaya, but, at the request of the British Government, a. 
convention was at length concluded between the Government 
of Lahore and that of Lassa which replaced matters on the 
former basis. 

Murder of Shere Dyan Sing the minister, finding his influence in 
Sing, 1843. the durbar on the decline, induced Shere Sing, in 
the year 1843, to recall Ajeet Sing, the head of one of the most 
powerful clans in the Punjab, who had been banished from the 
court. Ajeet Sing, who himself aspired to the office of minister, 
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became the boon companion of the prince, but Dhyan Sing, with 
profound craft, endeavoured to persuade him that he had been 
inveigled to Lahore, only to ensure his destruction, and he re- 
solved to put his sovereign to death to preserve his own life. 
On the 15th September, he invited Shere Sing to inspect some 
new levies he had raised, and shot him dead on the parade; 
at the same hour his uncle despatched the raja’s youthful son 
Pertab Sing. The assassins then proceeded to the citadel to 
proclaim a new king in company with Dhyan Sing, who was 
insidiously separated from his escort and assassinated by 
Ajeet Sing. The young son of the murdered minister, Heera 
Sing, who had been the great favourite of Runjeet Sing, im- 
mediately called upon the soldiers to avenge these foul mur- 
ders, and stimulated them to action by the promise of large 
rewards. They responded to his call, captured the citadel, and 
put both Ajeet Sing and his uncle todeath. Duleep Sing, then 
five years of age, the son of Runjeet Sing by the ranee Jhindun, 
was brought forth from the zenana, and proclaimed Maha- 
raja, while Heera Sing appropriated to himself the perilous post 
of minister. To strengthen his position he attached the troops 
to his interest, by immediately adding two rupees and a-half to 
the monthly pay of each soldier. From this time forward the 
army may be considered the absolute masters of the state. It 
was to these convulsions at Lahore that Lord Ellenborough 
made allusion in his Minute of the 1st November, when he 
dwelt on the necessity of making our rear secure by reducing 
the strength of the equally insubordinate army of Gwalior. 

Marder of Heera Le position of Heera Sing was both difficult 
SingandthePun- and unstable. Two other sons of Runjeet Sing 
ait Julia, 1644 started up and endeavoured to supplant Duleep 
Sing, but, though they were joined by a portion of the troops, 
their efforts proved abortive. In March, 1844, Soochet Sing, 
one of the Jummoo rajas, anxious to supplant his nephew, and 
secure the office of minister, appeared at Lahore with a large 
body of followers and made an appeal to the army ; but Heera 
Sing had been lavish in his gifts and promises, and his rival 
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was defeated and slain. The Khalsa army, which had now 
assumed a position of entire independence, was the great object 
of anxiety to Heera Sing, and he endeavoured to curtail its 
power by dispersing the regiments, and by raising levies in 
the highlands, but his purpose was effectually thwarted by the 
punches, who would not permit a single regiment to leave the 
capital without their concurrence. The success which had 
hitherto attended his administration was due, not so much to 
his own abilities, as to the genius of his tutor, the Pundit Julla, 
the priest of the Jummoo family, who regulated all his move- 
ments, and was considered a man of such transcendent talent, 
that, if he had been able to control the army, he might have 
succeeded in establishing a dynasty of Peshwas at Lahore. 
But before his authority was consolidated, he imprudently 
endeavoured to reduce the power of Golab Sing, who retaliated 
on him by exciting revolts in various directions. He likewise 
sequestered the estates of many of the chiefs and treated them 
with disdain ; but, above all, he incurred the wrath of the vin- 
dictive ranee and her brother, by his supercilious deportment. 
They appealed to the army, and Heera Sing and the pundit 
were obliged to fly, but, .although they endeavoured to retard 
the pursuers by dropping their costly Jewels one by one in 
their path, they were overtaken and put to death, and their 
heads carried in triumph to Lahore. The death of Heera Sing 
involved the immolation of twenty-four women, his wives and 
slaves, on the funeral pile. The Sikhs, though reformed Hindoos, 
retained with more than ordinary tenacity a passion for suttees, 
and the veneration of the cow. Indeed, a woman who had de- 
voted herself to death was considered in the light of a sacred 
character, and men of the first distinction in the state pros- 
trated themselves before her as before an incarnate deity. 

Pi On the dissolution of the government of Heera 

pproach of the ‘ B 

crisis in the Pan- Sing, the management of affairs fell into the 
a a hands of Juwahir Sing, the brother of the ranee, 
Jhindun, and of a handsome brahmin of the name of Lall 
Sing, her favourite paramour. It was not without reason that 
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Sir Henry Hardinge designated her the Messalina of the 
north. The soldiers received another augmentation of pay, 
and became so clamorous for fresh gratuities, and so insubor- 
dinate, that it was deemed necessary to find some employment 
for them, to prevent the overthrow of the Government. They 
were accordingly instigated to march against Golab Sing, who 
was odious to the Sikhs, and reputed to be very wealthy. The 
raja could not but feel that his highland regiments would be no 
match for the well-disciplined Khalsa troops, and he brought 
into practice all those arts of cozenage of which he was so 
complete a master. He flattered the army committees; he 
made a liberal distribution of money among the men, and suc- 
ceeded at length in prevailing upon them to let him off witha 
mulct of thirty-five lacs of rupees, and the cession of a portion of 
his territory. When, however, the money came to be removed, 
a dispute arose between his own officers and those of the army 
which led to a collision; two chiefs were killed, and the pas- 
sions of the soldiers were inflamed to such a degree that he 
was constrained to accompany them to Lahore to prevent the 
plunder of his capital. At Lahore, the troops and the ministers 
extorted no less than sixty-eight lacs of rupees from him, and 
left him but a very slender portion of the family domains. He 
returned to his own principality, after having assisted at the in- 
stallation of Juwahir Sing as prime minister, and the betrothal 
of Duleep Sing to the daughter of Chutter Sing. To keep the 
troops in active employ, the durbar further determined to let 
them loose on Moolraj, who had been permitted to succeed to the 
office of dewan, or viceroy of Mooltan, on the assassination of his 
father in 1844, but had refused to increase his annual remit- 
tances, or to pay the fine of a crore of rupees which was de- 
manded of him on his succession to the Government. Moolraj 
felt, as Golab Sing had done, that it would be impossible for 
him to cope with the Sikh army now marching against him, 
and in September, 1845, rescued himself from danger by a com- 
promise of eighteen lacs of rupees. Soon after, Peshora Sing, 
another of the sons of Kunjeet, raised the standard of revolt 
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at Attock, but was defeated and ruthlessly put to death by 
Juwahir Sing. That unfortunate prince had always enjoyed a 
degree of popularity with the people and the army from his 
relationship to Runjeet, and the contempt which had been 
generally felt for the low debauchee who occupied the post of 
minister, was turned into resentment by this atrocious murder. 
Lall Sing, who aspired to the office of vizier, made every 
effort to inflame this animosity. The punches met and deter- 
mined that Juwahir Sing should die the death of a traitor, and 
he was led out into the plain of Meean Meer, in the neighbour- 
hood of Lahore, and deliberately executed. After the loss of 
her brother, the ranee sat daily in durbar, transacting business, 
and in the beginning of November, 1855, appointed Lall Sing 
minister, and Tej Sing general-in-chief; but the army which 
had within the year humbled the two great feudatories of 
Jummoo and Mooltan, exacted eighty-six lacs of rupees from 
them, defeated Peshora Sing, and pronounced death on the 
minister, was now the only real power in the state. 

pesnieiiione Nothing can more fully demonstrate the feeling 
on the frontier, Of mutual respect and confidence which subsisted 
aie between the Government of India and Runjeet Sing 
than the fact that for thirty years after the Metcalfe treaty, 
the outpost at Loodiana, within a few marchés of Lahore, 
and a hundred and fifty miles from any support, was left with 
a garrison of only two or three regiments. The anarchy 
which supervened on the death of Runjeet constrained the 
Government of India to make better provision for the pro- 
tection of the frontier. Lord Auckland established a new 
cantonment at Ferozepore, which, however, was inadequately 
garrisoned. Lord, llenborough, who considered a Sikh war 
all but unavoidable, increased the force on the frontier to 
17,600 men with sixty-six guns. Sir H. Hardinge, immediately 
on his arrival, investizated the state of affairs on the Sutlege 
with the eye of a soldier, and found that it was one of ex- 
treme peril, and that the force collected there was not suffi- 

cient for the purpose of defence, still less for extensive 
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operations, if war should be forced upon us. His attention 
was steadily given to the augmeatation of the army on the 
frontier, and he accomplished it so gradually and quietly, that 
it attracted no notice even in our own provinces. By these 
arrangements the number of troops massed on the Sutlege 
and at the stations immediately below it, was increased to 
40,500, with ninety-four guns. Sir Henry Hardinge likewise 
brought up from Sinde to Ferozepore fifty-six large boats, 
which Lord Ellenborough had, with great forethought, ordered 
to be constructed there to serve as a pontoon. It has been sur- 
mised that it was this large assemblage of troops in front of 
the Punjab, which raised the suspicions of the Khalsa army and 
led to the invasion of our territories, in order to anticipate our 
designs. But, considering the distracted condition of the 
Punjab, a prey to political convulsions, the Government of 
India would have been without excuse if the most ample pre- 
parations had not been made to meet an impending crisis, which 
might arrive at any day. The Khalsa army was the most effi- 
cient and the most formidable which had ever been assembled 
under native banners. It possessed all the vigour of a young 
creed, and of a recent organization. It was flushed with its past 
successes, and panted for future triumphs. Unmindful of its 
defeat at Jumrood, it considered itself more than a match for 
the Afghans, and, consequently, superior to the British, whom 
the Afghans had once defeated and chased from their territory. 
In 1843, and again in 1844, a large Sikh force had marched 
down towards the Sutlege with a view to the invasion of the 
Company’s territories. During the year 1845 the army had 
completely overpowered the state, and the durbar at Lahore 
felt that the only chance of maintaining its own existence 
was to commit it to a conflict with the British power. No 
effort was therefore spared by those in authority to inflame 
the minds of the soldiers against our Government, and they 
met at the tomb of Runjeet Sing to renew their vows of 
fidelity to the Khalsa, and to devote themselves to the pro- 
motion of its greatness. It was not the precautionary measures 
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of the British Government, or the proceedings of its agents on 
the frontier, which brought on the collision. It was the ranee 
and Lall Sing and Tej Sing who launched the Sikh battalions on 
our territories, from the selfish motive of providing for their 
own security, and endeavoured to avert the plunder of Lahore 
by sending them to sack Delhi and Benares. If any blame is 
to be attached to Sir Henry Hardinge, it is that, in the pre- 
sence of such imminent danger, he exceeded in moderation the 
bounds of prudence, and that, from the laudable desire of 
avoiding the charge of having provoked hostilities by the 
extent of his military preparations, he delayed to move the 
troops which he had collected, to the banks of the Sutlege, to 
be on the spot for immediate action whenever the emergency 
should arrive. On the other hand, it must be borne in mind 
that the military virtues of the Sikh army had always been 
underrated by the political officers connected with the Punjab, 
and that even to the latest period it was designated by some in 
high position ‘‘a rabble demoralized by the absence of every 
principle of subordination, and by its unchecked violence.” 
Neither the Government nor its officers had any adequate 
conception of the profound feeling of national ambition and 
arrogant confidence, and unexampled courage with which it 
was animated. They thought it pussible that British districts 
might be insulted by the desultory inroads of marauding horse- 
men, or by loose bands of fanatic Akalis, but they never 
dreamt that 60,000 soldiers, with a large and admirably served 
artillery, would cross the Sutlege and burst as suddenly on 
our dominions as Hyder Ali had burst on the Carnatic sixty- 
five years before. 


The &ikh army On the evening of the 17th November a general 
cross the Sutlege, order was issued by the durbar for the invasion 

of the British dominions, but the astrologers de- 
clared that there would not be an auspicious day before the 
28th. The troops were impatient to advance, and the ranee 
endeavoured to hasten their departure; but her eagerness 
tended to rouse their suspicions, and they remained in a state 
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of hesitation for nearly three weeks. On the 23rd November 
the Governor-General and the Commander-in-chief received 
intimation of the marching orders the Sikh army had received, 
and Major Broadfoot, the political agent on the frontier, 
urged the most prompt and energetic measures of defence, but 
Sir Henry Hardinge, still clinging to the hope of peace, 
directed him to send another remonstrance to the Lahore 
durbar, the only response vouchsafed to which, was an order 
to the troops to commence their march without any further 
delay. Animated by a feeling of national and religious en- 
thusiasm, 60,000 Khalsa soldiers with 40,000 armed followers 
and a hundred and fifty guns of large calibre crossed the Sutlege 
in the brief space of four days, each soldier turning his hand 
with great alacrity to the transport of the guns, the driving 
of the bullocks, or to any other labour which offered itself ; 
and by the 16th the whole force was encamped within a 
short distance of Ferozepore. That fort was held by Sir John 
Littler, one of the oldest and best officers in the service, with 
10,000 troops and thirty-one guns. Both he and his officers 
considered this force sufficient to dispute the passage of the 
river; the reason why this was not attempted, is one of 
the many enigmas of the two Sikh campaigns which are 
bequeathed to the researches of the future historian. On the 
11th December, preparations had been made for a grand ball 
in the Commander-in-chief’s state tents at Umbala, when in- 
formation was unexpectedly received that the Sikh army had 
marched down to the fords of the Sutlege, and was on the 
eve of crossing it. The ball was abandoned by common con- 
sent, and the night was spent in hasty preparations for the 
march. The next day the Commander-in-chief started with 
the troops assembled in haste, for the relief of Sir John 
Littler, who was enveloped by an army six times the strength 
of his own, accompanied with artillery greatly superior in 
number and power.. Hours were now invaluable. The troops, 
heavily accoutred, performed a march which had never before 
been attempted in India, moving a hundred and fifty miles 
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in six days, through heavy sand, with little time to prepare 
their food, even when they were able to obtain any, and with 
scarcely an hour for repose. 

Confiscationor OF the 13th, the Governor-General published a 
the Cis-Sutlege Declaration of War, and confiscated all the dis- 
districts, 1845. tricts belonging to the Sikh crown south of the 
Sutlege. Major Broadfoot had with incredible labour pro- 
visioned the stations on the line of march, and collected large 
stores at Bussean, which was within easy distance of the 
ford at which the Sikhs had crossed, and open to their attacks. 
Sir Henry, who had preceded the Commander-in-chief, on 
reaching that depét, perceived the necessity of protecting it 
from the assault of the Sikhs, and lost no time in ordering a 
force of 5,000 men from Loodiana to render it secure. The 
importance of this movement cannot be overrated, as the 
capture of Bussean by the enemy, with all its stock of pro- 
visions, would have delayed the operations of the army for 
more than ten days, and indefinitely augmented the difficulties 
of Sir John Littler’s position. His duties were rendered the 
more arduous from the charge of the women and children at 
Ferozepore. It might have been expected that after the 
warning received at Cabul, where the operations of the force 
were fatally hampered by the presence of ladies, so egregious 
a blunder would not have been repeated, and that those who 
were residing at Ferozepore would have been placed beyond 
the reach of danger, as soon as it was known that the Sikh 
army had received orders to cross the river; but they were 
permitted to continue there as if no enemy were at hand, and 
it was not till the place was actually invested that they were 
sent even into the fort. On the arrival of the Sikh force before 
Ferozepore, Sir John Littler marched out and offered the 
enemy battle, but they declined it. The day after, a large 
portion of the Khalsa army pushed forward ten miles to 
Ferozeshuhur, and constructed entrenchments of the most 
formidable character, leaving Tej Sing behind to watch the 
movements of General Littler. It is still a mystery why the 
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Sikh army, 60,000 strong, did not make a vigorous effort 
to dispose of his force before he could receive any assistance. 
It has been said that they had no skill in sieges, and shrunk 
from an assault on his fortifications. It has, again, been 
affirmed that if the Sikh generals had been as sincerely bent 
on exterminating British power as their soldiers were, nothing 
could have saved General Littler. But Tej Sing and Lall Sing 
stood as much in awe of their own troops as of their enemies, 
and dreaded the chance of their triumph more perhaps than 
their defeat. To what extent the assertion which has been 
made that both these generals had touched English gold is 
1o be believed, depends on documents not before the public. 
Moodkee, 1845. _Lall Sing’s scouts had brought him information 
that the Governor-General and the Commander-in-chief were 
advancing to the attack of the Sikh army with only a slender 
force, and he pushed forward to the village of Moodkee with 
about 20,000 men and twenty-two guns, where under cover of 
the jungle he awaited the arrival of the British commander. 
On the 18th December the army had made a fatiguing march 
of twenty-one miles, over an arid plain, and at the sight of a 
pool of water on its arrival at the encamping ground, men, 
horses, and camels, rushed down impetuously, to appease a 
thirst which appeared to be unquenchable. The troops had 
not broken their fast since the preceding night, and were just 
preparing to cook a meal when a cloud of dust rose up before 
them. Major Broadfoot, who galloped off to reconnoitre, re- 
turned in haste to announce that it was raised by the Sikh army, 
and the thunder of its cannon soon corroborated his report. 
In this, as in numerous other instances, the intelligence de- 
partment of the army was deplorably inefficient, and Sir Hugh 
Gough was as completely taken by surprise as he had been at 
Maharajpore. It was nearly four in the afternoon and little 
morg than an hour of daylight remained. The enemy’s horse 
endeavoured to outflank our force, but were gallantly re- 
pulsed. Then came the first conflict between the native 
sepoy and the Khalsa battalions of Runjeet Sing, trained and 
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disciplined by Allard and Ventura, and the superiority of the 
Sikhs became at once apparent. One native regiment turned 
suddenly round and sought the rear, and it was with no 
ordinary difficulty that the Commander-in-chief and his staff 
succeeded in bringing it back to the struggle. Even a 
European corps was for a few moments staggered by the ra- 
pidity and precision of the Sikh practice, and in the confusion 
of the hour one of our regiments fired into another. Lall Sing 
was the first to fly from the field with his cavalry, and he 
was at length followed by the infantry, who withdrew under 
cover of the night, leaving seventeen guns in the hands of 
the victors, the loss on whose part amounted to 872 in killed 
and wounded. For sixty years it had been usual to unite 
the office of Commander-in-chief with that of the Governor- 
General when he happened, as in the case of Lord Cornwallis, 
Lord Hastings, and Lord William Bentinck to be of the 
military profession. This precedent was for the first time 
neglected on the occasion of Sir Henry Hardinge’s appoint- 
ment, and he was understood to have brought out with him 
only a dormant commission of Commander-in-chief, to be 
acted upon if the occasion should arise. After the battle of 
Moodkee, he placed his services at the disposal of the Com- 
mander-in-chief, and magnanimously took the post of second 
in command, an act well calculated to restore the confidence 
of our army which had been rudely shaken by the skill and 
valour displayed by the Sikhs, and the manifest deficiency of 
our tactics. 

ae The army halted for two days at Moodkee to 
Dec. 21, 1345. take repose and bury the dead, and was rein- 
forced with two European and two native regiments, brought 
up by forced marches through the untiring energy of the 
Governor-General, He resolved that the army should advance 
to the attack of the entrenched camp of the Sikhs withoug the 
encumbrance of baggage, and it was left, together with the 
sick and wounded and the camp equipage, in the fort of 
Moodkee, guarded by a regiment and a-half. The force started 
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on the morning of the 21st for Ferozeshuhur, without provi- 
sions or tents. General Littler, who was duly advised of this 
movement by Sir Henry, was directed to join the army at the 
period of its arrival. He accordingly moved out early in the 
morning, leaving his camp pitched, his bazaar flags flying, 
his cavalry pickets standing, and a sufficient force to guard the 
fort, the entrenchment, and his female charge. He eluded the 
observation of Tej Sing, and reached the main force with 5,500 
men and twenty-two guns a little before noon. The Sikh 
entrenchment was in the form of a parrallelogram, around the 
village of Ferozeshuhur, about a mile in length and half a mile 
in breadth; the shorter sides looking towards the Sutlege and 
Moodkee ; the longer towards Ferozepore and the plain on the 
east. The number of Sikh troops in the camp under the com- 
mand of Lall Sing was estimated at 35,000, with 100 guns and 
250 camel swivels. The batteries were mounted, not with 
ordinary field artillery, but with siege guns of heavy calibre, 
placed in position. The day was the shortest in the year, and 
with such a foe as the Sikhs had proved themselves to be, 
every moment was of inestimable value; but, after the junc- 
tion of Sir John Littler, more than three hours and a-half were 
frittered away, and it was four in the afternoon before the first 
shot was fired. This delay, which entailed the most disastrous 
results, has never been accounted for, except by a reference to 
the general muddle which was visible in almost all the Sikh 
engagements. Sir Charles Napier, in his comments on the 
strategy of the day, maintained that the attack should have 
been made on the two sides which were not protected by the 
tremendous guns immoveably planted in their position, but 
Sir Hugh Gough resolved to follow his usual practice of 
charging at once right up to the muzzle cf the guns, and car- 
rying the batteries by cold steel. He himself held the com- 
mand on the right; Sir Henry Hardinge in the centre, and Sir 
John Littler on the left. It fell to the lot of Sir John to attack 
the strongest section of the enemy’s positions, the western face, 
where they had gathered the iron strength of their heaviest 
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guns. He had brought twenty-two guns out of Ferozepore, 
but he derived no aid, or next to none, from them, and his 
troops advanced with the utmost gallantry up to the batteries, 
where they were arrested by an overwhelming fire. The 
62nd foot, mowed down by grape and round shot, was checked 
and retired—beaten, but not in the eye of candour, disgraced,— 
leaving seventy-six of its brave men and seven of its gallant 
officers within fifty paces of the entrenchments. The other 
divisions encountered an equally terrific and unexpected resist- 
ance. To borrow the language of the historian of the Sikhs: 
‘‘ Guns were dismounted and the ammunition was blown into 
the air; squadrons were checked in mid career; battalion after 
battalion was hurled back with shattered ranks, and it was 
not until after sunset that portions of the enemy’s position 
were finally carried. Darkness, and the obstinacy of the con- 
test, threw the English into confusion; men of all regiments 
and arms were mixed together; generals were doubtful of the 
fact or of the extent of their own success, and colonels knew 
not what had become of the regiments they commanded, or of 
the army of which they formed part.” General Littler’s re- 
pulsed division fell back to a village two miles to the west. 
Sir Harry Smith’s division penetrated to the heart of the camp 
and occupied the village of Ferozeshuhur, but the enemy 
brought so heavy a fire to bear on his battalions, that they were 
obliged at two in the morning to withdraw to a village two 
miles distant. The feat performed by the 3rd dragoons was 
both the most daring and the most useless of the engage- 
ment. Without any orders from the Commander-in-chief, they 
charged across the ditch while the battery in front mowed 
them down, till the yawning trench was choked up with their 
numbers, and those who followed crossed on a bridge of their 
own dead and dying comrades. This gallant band, after 
having silenced the battery in its front, faced the Khalsa 
army within the entrenchments, swept through the camp with 
loud huzzas over tents, ropes, pegs, guns, fires and magazines, 
and never paused till it emerged on the opposite side and 
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rejoined their companions. General Gilbert’s division, which 
was the strongest, after having captured the guns in position, 
was met by a storm of musketry, and obliged to retire as dark- 
ness set in, and bivouac on the edge of the Sikh encamp- 
ment. With this division were the Governor-General and the 
Commander-in-chief. Duing the night, which has justly been 
styled the ‘‘night of horrors,” the enemy’s expense maga- 
zines were ever and anon exploding; their camp was on fire 
in several places, but they did not cease to keep up a continu- 
ous discharge upon our soldiers. The Governor-General 
passed the night in moving from regiment to regiment, en- 
deavouring to sustain the spirits and revive the ardour of the 
men; but, within three hundred yards of his position the great 
Sikh gun was dealing destruction on the recumbent and ex- 
hausted ranks, and it became indispensable to silence it. Soon 
after midnight he called up the 80th foot and the 1st Europeans 
lying around him on the frozen ground, and placing himself at 
their head, charged the gun and spiked it. It was with great 
truth that Sir Henry Hardinge remarked that another such 
engagement would shake the empire to its foundation. 

ana eaeaeet It was suggested that the army should retire 

gage 
ment, Decem- to Ferozepore, but Sir Henry strenuously opposed 
ber 22nd, 184%- the movement. He felt that our political safety 
required the utter overthrow of the Sikh army, and he deter- 
mined to renew the engagement the next morning, although 
there was but one weak division left for the work which had 
baffled the whole army the previous day. But in the Sikh 
encampment, though unknown to the English commanders, 
there had been stormy counsels and bitter recrimination, 
mutiny and desertion, and Lall Sing’s military chest had been 
plundered by his own troops. As day dawned, the Governor- 
General and the Commander-in-chief collected the scattered 
soldiers of General Gilbert’s division, and advanced to assault 
the entrenchments. The opposition was feeble; the batteries 
were attacked in reverse and captured, and our troops swept 
down the whole length and rear of the enemy’s position with 
Tit. U 
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little opposition. The legions which had defended this Roman 
encampment with Roman courage, were in full flight to the 
Sutlege through the cowardice, or the treachery, of Lall Sing. 
The British line, as soon as it had cleared the works, halted on 
the northern face, and the two commanders were received 
with grateful acclamations as they rode along the ranks. The 
cheers had scarcely subsided when a cloud of dust announced 
the approach of anew enemy. This was Tej Sing, who, on 
finding that Sir John Littler had eluded his vigilance, marched 
down towards Ferozeshuhur, on the morning of the 22nd, with 
20,000 infantry, 5,000 cavalry, and 70 guns. He found that 
the entrenched camp at Ferozeshuhur had been lost, that its 
powerful batteries, with all the munitions of war and the 
standards, were in the hands of the British, and that the Sikh 
army was in full retreat to the river. But he did not know 
that the British troops were drooping from hunger, having 
tasted no food for thirty-six hours, that their ammunition was 
completely exhausted, and that if vigorously attacked by his 
fresh battalions and his splendid artillery, no exhibition of 
the most brilliant courage could have saved them from de- 
struction. After a brief cannonade, which at once dismounted 
our artillery, he witlidrew with his whole force-to the Sutlege ; 
and the British empire in India was again saved by a miracle. 
Aare The battle of Ferozeshuhur was the most severe 
Ferozeshuhur, and critical we had ever fought in India. Never 
ce before had we encountered so resolute or skilful an 
enemy, and if our ranks had been composed only of sepoys, 
the empire might have passed away. The casualties on our side 
amounted to 2,415, including a hundred and three officers, and, 
although an effort was made to extenuate this loss by a refe- 
rence to engagements in Europe even more sanguinary, it was 
impossible to evade the conclusion, that with more skilful 
strategy, no small portion of it might have been avoided. It 
was the defect of our tactics, and the deficiency of our ammu- 
nition, quite as much as the military ardour and courage of the 
Sikhs, which for a time gave a character of equality to the 
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struggle. As second in command the Governor-General could 
not, without going to extremities, issue or enforce orders, he 
could only suggest his wishes. He had five aides-de-camp 
killed and five wounded, and the only officer on his staff who 
escaped was his youngest son, Arthur, who fought by his side 
throughout the action. In this melancholy engagement fell 
the noble Broadfoot, and the chivalrous Somerset, who had 
been severely wounded at Maharajpore, and, after fighting at 
Ferozeshuhur with the hereditary gallantry of his race, fell 
covered with wounds. There, too, perished the amiable Major 
D’Arcy Todd, the former minister at Herat, who went into 
action with a mournful presentiment that he should not survive 
it, and Colonel Taylor, who had fought in America and Burmah, 
had assisted in forcing the Khyber, and won fresh laurels at 
Istaliff. Prince Waldemar of Prussia, who had been making 
the tour of the Himalayas, joined the Governor-General’s camp 
with his medical attendant, Dr. Hoffmeister, who was killed, 
and Counts Greuber and Oriolo ; and the grandson of Frederick 
the Second, at the distance of half the globe from his native 
land, took an active share in a battle as fiercely contested as 
that of Rusbach. The extraordinary carnage of the day has 
led to the enquiry, why the action was not deferred till the 
morrow, but it has been recorded by officers of the soundest 
judgment, that, considering the plan of the campaign, it could 
not have been safely postpored on military grounds. Jt was 
of the first importance to bring on an engagement before the 
junction of the two Sikh forces. The condition of the British 
army, moreover, would not have been improved by a bivouac 
durmg a night of bitter cold, without food, water, or shelter, 
Besides, it is by no means certain that, even if the battle 
had been delayed till the morrow, the same strategy would 
not have been adopted of throwing the battalions on en- 
trenchments bristling with cannon, and served by the best 
native artillerymen in India, and the increase of the enemy’s 
force would, in that case, only have served to increase the 
slaughter. 


U2 
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The tide of invasion had thus been stemmed. 

dee cle Of the 60,000 Khalsa soldiers who had poured 
846, down on our territories twelve days before, not one 

remained in arms on the left bank of the Sutlege; but in the 
battles of Moodkee and Ferozeshuhur, our army had lost a fifth 
of its number, and exhaustxd its ammunition. Hence it be- 
came necessary to order up a full supply of military stores of 
every description, and a large armament of siege guns from 
the nearest depdét, which unfortunately happened to be more 
than two hundred miles distant, at Delhi. While this heavy 
convoy was slowly wending its way up to the banks of the 
Sutlege, the British army was condemned to a period of inac- 
tivity, between the fords of Ferozepore and Hurreekee. This 
delay in following up the success of the army, was naturally 
attributed by the Sikhs to fear. Towards the end of Jan- 
uary Runjoor Sing crossed the river in force, and threatened 
the station of Loodiana, from which Sir Henry Hardinge had 
withdrawn the division for the protection of Bussean, and Sir 
Harry Smith was sent with four regiments of infantry, three 
of cavalry, and eighteen guns, to cover that station. On the 
night of the 20th January, he received information that Run- 
joor Sing had suddenly broken up his camp on the river, and 
marched down to Buddowal, a village lying between Loodiana 
and the force advancing to relieve it. Sir Harry made no 
change in the order of his march, because he mistrusted the 
intelligence, and also, because he expected the garrison of 
Loodiana to advance and meet him on the route he had fixed 
upon. If he had listened to the earnest advice of his experienced 
officers, he would have avoided the disaster which befel him. 
Runjoor Sing, though described by the most shrewd observer 
of the Lahore chiefs as ‘an ass of that order of mind which 
experience could not improve,” still contrived to envelope and 
completely to outflank the whole British force by the numerical 
superiority of his battalions and his artillery ; and it was only 
through the admirable handling of the cavalry by Brigadier 
Cureton, that the division was saved from a fatal reverse. 
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The greater portion of the baggage, however, fell into the 
hands of the Sikhs, and some prisoners, and artillery store 
carts, were conveyed in triumph to Loodiana. 

Battle of Aliwail, ‘This disaster gave fresh confidence to the 
28th Jan., 1846. enemy, and it was deemed necessary to clear the 
left bank of the Sutlege of their troops, and prevent an attack 
by Runjoor Sing on the long convoy coming up from Delhi. 
He was reinforced by 4,000 regular troops and twelve guns, 
and fell back to a position at Aliwall on the Sutlege. General 
Smith’s force was likewise augmented to 11,000 men, and he 
was urged by the Governor-General to lose no time in attack- 
ing the enemy. The village was feebly defended by some 
battalions of hill men, who took to flight, with Runjoor Sing 
at their head, after firing a few rounds. But the British 
troops met with a stern resistance from the Khalsa soldiers 
posted on their right, men of true Sikh blood and metal, who 
stood their ground with unflinching courage, and it was not 
till their ranks had been thrice pierced by Cureton’s cavalry 
that they became disorganized, and retreated to the river, in 
which no small number of them met a watery grave, leaving 
sixty-seven guns as trophies in the hands of the victors. The 
renown which Sir Harry Smith had lost at Buddowal was 
recovered and heightened by this decisive victory at Aliwall. 
This reverse disheartened the Sikh ministers and induced them 
to commence negotiations. The utter incapacity of Lall Sing 
had become obvious throughout the campaign, and Golab Sing 
was invited from Jummoo, to take a share in the public councils, 
and to accept the office of minister. He immediately opened 
communications with the Governor-General, who informed him 
that he was prepared to acknowledge a Sikh sovereignty at 
Lahore, but not till the Khalsa army had been disbanded. 
Golab Sing replied with great truth that it was beyond his 
power to control the movements of the troops, who still con- 
tinued to domineer over the public authorities of the state. 
It has been asserted that these communications resulted in 
an understanding that, for a suitable consideration, the Sikh 
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army, when attacked by the English battalions, should be 
deserted by its own chiefs, and that the way to the capital 
should thus be left open. The truth of this assertion, which 
was an article of faith in the camp, has never been dis- 
tinctly substantiated, but it was strongly corroborated by 
the conduct of the Sikh generals in the subsequent engage- 
ment, and it was strengthened in no small degree by the 
harsh measure of removing from his political employment 
the accomplished historian of the Sikhs, who was the first to 
announce it in print. 

Sobraon, While the British army was awaiting the 
10th Feb. 1846. arrival of the train from Delhi, and watching the 
operations of the Sikhs at the ford of Hureekee, they were 
diligently employed in transporting their force across the 
Sutlege at that point. With the natural ingenuity of a 
military people, and, as it was affirmed, with the aid of 
a Spanish and a French officer, they erected one of the 
strongest works against which troops had ever been led in 
India. It consisted of a series of semicircular entrenchments, 
with the river for their base and the outer line of which, 
two miles and a-half in circumference from the eastern to the 
western point, was surrounded with a deep ditch. The ram- 
parts were defended by sixty-seven pieces of heavy ordnance, 
and 35,000 Khalsa soldiers. A bridge of boats united this en- 
campment with another across the river, where heavy guns had 
also been planted which completely swept the left bank. These 
formidable bulwarks were erected in the presence of an in- 
active British force, burning with impatience to be led against 
the enemy, who continued from day to day to bid them de- 
fiance, by appearing on the plain and exhibiting the evolutions 
of their splendid horse artillery. At length, after a delay of 
seven weeks, the long and imposing train of heavy ordnance 
drawn by stately elephants, together with the munitions of 
war, marched into the camp on the 8th February, and raised 
the drooping spirits of the men, European and native. The 
brigade which had been detached under General Smith to 
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Loodiana rejoined the camp, and made up the British force 
to 15,000 men, of whom 5,000 were Europeans. The follow- 
ing day was employed in making arrangements for the 
assault. It was at once perceived that if an entrance 
could be effected into either end of the entrenchment where 
it rested on the river, the whole of the guns along the outer 
line would be taken in reverse and rendered useless. It 
was affirmed that Lall Sing treacherously informed the 
Governor-General that the western corner was the weakest 
of the Sikh entrenchments, and it was in consequence of this 
disclosure that the main attack was directed to this point by 
the division under General Dick. The centre division, under 
General Gilbert, and the right division, under General Sir Harry 
Smith, were directed to make feint attacks to divert the atten- 
tion of the enemy from the real assault. Brigadier Cureton 
with his cavalry was appointed to watch the Sikh horse under 
Lall Sing. The whole of the heavy ordnance was planted 
in masses on some of the more commanding points oppo- 
site the Sikh entrenchments. A dense fog at dawn of the 
10th enabled the Commander-in-chief to make his dispositions 
unncticed by the enemy. The fog rolled up like a curtain at 
seven in the morning, and the great guns opened on the 
encampment, which was under the command of Tej Sing. 
The Sikhs, nothing daunted, answered flash for flash from 
their powerful ordnance, and the rays of the sun scarcely 
pierced the sulphurous smoke which filled the atmosphere. 
At nine, before the cannonade had made any impression on 
the enemy’s position, the British ammunition began to run 
short, and Sir High Gough discovered that it was visionary 
to expect that his guns could, within any limited time, silence 
the fire of seventy pieces, behind well-constructed batteries 
of earth, planks, and fascines, or dislodge troops covered 
by redoubts, or epaulments, or within a treble line of trenches. 
After having waited for these guns for seven weeks, it was 
found that they were of little avail for the success of the day, 
and it became evident that the issue of the struggle must be 
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left to the arbitrament of musketry and the bayonet. Accord- 
ingly Colonel Lane’s horse artillery galloped up and delivered 
their fire within 300 yards of the batteries, and Sir Robert 
Dick’s division moved up to the attack in admirable order, 
charged home with the bayonet, leaped the ditch, and 
mounted the rampart. The Sikhs instantly perceived that 
this was to be the principal point of attack, and, slackening 
the defence of the entrenchments opposed to the other 
divisions, concentrated their attention on this contest. More 
guns in the interior of the Sikh encampment were turned on 
the assailants, who were also met by a hand to hand fight, 
and repeatedly staggered. Fresh regiments were sent up 
by the British commanders to their aid, but they recoiled 
in confusion from the deadly fire of the Sikhs, and it became 
necessary to order the two other divisions to make a simulta- 
neous assault on the batteries before them. This was no 
sooner perceived by the enemy than they 1eturned tumultu- 
ously to the posts they had quitted, and from every foot of the 
entrenchments poured on both divisions a withering fire of 
grape, round shot, and musketry. The gallant charge made 
by General Gilbert’s division on the centre batteries was one 
of the most memorable feats in the campaign. His men, of 
whom 689 were killed and wounded in the course of half an 
hour, were more than once driven back, but their indomitable 
courage at length mastered the enemy’s ramparts. Scarcely 
less sanguinary were the charges repeatedly made by General 
Smith’s division. The Sikh entrenchment was at length 
pierced in three directions, and the soldiers, when they could 
no longer fire, drew their swords and were bayoneted by the 
side of the guns they had so nobly served. Tej Sing, instead 
of endeavouring to rally his troops, was among the first to 
fly, and, either by accident or by design, broke the bridge ; but 
the veteran chief Sham Sing had resolved not to survive a 
defeat, and, clothing himself in the garments of martyrdom, 
called on all around him to fight manfully for the Gooroo, 
rallied his shattered ranks, and rushed on the British bayonets, 
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where he found the death he sought, over a heap of his slain 
countrymen. The Sikh troops, pressed on three sides into a 
confused mass, still continued to contest every inch of ground 
till they were forced to the bridge, which they found broken, 
and, preferring death to surrender, plunged into the stream. 
Unfortunately for them it had risen during the night, and 
flooded the ford, and they perished by hundreds in the attempt 
to cross. By the forethought of the Governor-General the 
horse artillery had been brought up during the action and 
planted along the river, and its cannonade completed the des- 
truction of the enemy. The confusion, dismay, and carnage were 
such as had not been scen in India since the field of Paniput. 
The loss on the side of the Sikhs was estimated at 8,000, and 
the whole of their encampment, with all their artillery, their 
standards, and vast munitions of war fell to the victors. The 
loss on our side was 2,383, but the victory was complete. By 
eleven in the morning not an unwounded Sikh was left on 
the British bank of the Sutlege. The conquerors, as they 
beheld the trenches filled with the bodies of their iron-hearted 
defenders, and the fords of the Sutlege choked up with 
thousands of corpses, and the river itself exhibiting in every 
direction the wreck of a great army, did not fail to pay a 
tribute of admiration to the gallantry and the devotedness 
of the noble Khalsa army. 

pind ecsiralats Major Abbott, a distinguished officer of engi- 
the Punjab, neers, had been employed night and day in con- 
reenaaee structing a bridge with the boats which Lord 
Ellenborough had built in Sinde, and Sir Henry Hardinge 
had brought up to Ferozepore, and it was completed the night 
before the battle. Sir Henry Hardinge, though suffering from 
a serious injury occasioned by a fall from his horse, had been 
actively engaged on the field. He quitted it immediately 
after the victory was complete, and rode twenty-six miles 
to Ferozepore, to hasten the passage of the troops, and that 
same night six regiments bivouacked in the Punjab. Three 
days after the action, the whole army, which, including camp 
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followers, counted 100,000 men and 68,000 animals and forty 
pieces of artillery, was enabled, through the admirable arrange- 
ments of Major Abbott, to cross the river without a single 
casualty. Two days before the engagement several vakeels 
arrived from Lahore, and solicited an audience of the Governor- 
General, but were informed that they would not be received 
till it had been fought. They made their appearance again on 
the 11th, bringing with them as a peace offering the European 
prisoners and a gig captured at Buddowal. They were dis- 
missed with a friendly message to the durbar, which brought 
raja Golab Sing and two of the ministers to the encampment 
on the 15th, empowered on the part of the Maharaja Duleep 
Sing to agree to any terms the Governor-General might think 
fit to dictate. They were received as the representatives of 
an offending Government, without the usual forms and cere- 
monies, and their complimentary offerings were refused. On 
the 17th, Duleep Sing himself came into the camp, and having 
made his submission, was dismissed with honour. During 
these negotiations, the army continued to advance to the 
capital, and on the 20th was encamped on the plain of Meean 
Meer. The conquerors were now in possession of the metro- 
polis of those who had wantonly invaded their territories, but 
Sir Henry Hardinge was determined to repress every outrage, 
and issued an order strictly forbidding any soldier to enter the 
city, even from motives of curiosity. The only humiliation to 
which the Sikhs were subjected was the occupation of the 
citadel of their pride by a garrison of British troops. 

The future destiny of the Punjab then came up 
Settlement of r ‘ . 
the Punjab, for consideration. The issue of the war had placed 
ai it unequivocally at the disposal of the British Gov- 
ernment, and Sir Henry Hardinge might have incorporated it 
with the Company’s dominions upon every principle of justice 
and equity, and with the full concurrence of all the princes of 
India. But he had neither the means nor the desire of annex- 
ation. Sir Charles Napier was, indeed, at the time prepared 
to march up from Sinde with 16,000 men and fifty guns, but 
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Sir Hugh Gough’s army was essentially weak. Our strength 
in India consists in the number and efficiency of the European 
troops we are able to bring into the field, and the four battles 
had reduced this European force to barely 3,000 men. The 
morale of the army was low; the season of heat and prostra- 
tion was approaching, and it was not easy to see how the 
army with its endless followers could have been sheltered and 
fed during the period when the climate reduced it to a state of 
inaction. After the battle of Sobraon, the Sikh army still 
mustered 14,000 strong, with forty pieces of cannon. Upon 
a careful consideration of all circumstances, Sir Henry 
Hardinge resolved, and not unwisely, to avoid encumbering 
his administration with the government of the Punjab. He 
considered it necessary to punish the Sikh nation for past 
offences and to prevent the recurrence of aggression, but he 
was anxious to perform these duties without suppressing its 
political existence. Immediately after the Sikh army in- 
vaded our territory he had issued a proclamation confiscating 
the Cis-Sutlege possessions of the Lahore crown, and he 
now annexed the Jullunder dooab, or district lying between 
the Sutlege and the Beeas, to the Company’s dominions, by 
which he obtained security for our hill stations, and a position 
which gave us the control of the Sikh capital. The expenses 
of the campaign were computed at a crore and a-half of 
rupees, which the Lahore state was required to make good, 
but the profligacy of the ministers and the rapacity of the 
soldiery had exhausted the treasury, and of the twelve crores 
which Runjeet Sing left in it, there remained scarcely fifty lacs 
of rupees to meet*the demand. Sir Henry determined, therefore, 
to take over the province of Cashmere and the highlands of 
Jummoo in lieu of the remaining crore. Since the death of 
Runjeet Sing, the powerful raja of Jummoo, Golab Sing, had 
always cherished the hope of being able, by some happy turn 
of circumstances, to convert his principality into an indepen- 
dent sovereignty. During the recent contest he had played the 
part of an interested neutral, watching the issue of the con- 
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test and prepared to side with the strongest. When called 
to assume the office of minister at Lahore he negotiated with 
the Governor-General as much for his own interests, as for 
those of the state. There could be little doubt that a clear 
understanding regarding his possessions existed between 
him and the British Government, and hence it created no 
surprise when he stepped forward and offered to pay down 
the crore of rupees on condition of being constituted the inde- 
pendent raja of Cashmere and Jummoo. The sovereignty of 
those provinces was accordingly sold to him, but it must not 
be forgotten that he received only an indefeasible title to that 
which he actually possessed at the time. By this stroke 
of policy, Sir Henry Hardinge obtained funds to cover the 
expenses of the war, and planted on the northern division of 
the Punjab an independent Rajpoot chief between whom and 
the Sikhs there was a feeling of irreconcilable discord. Tej 
Sing on hearing of the disposal of Cashmere, offered twenty- 
five lacs of rupees for another province and princely crown, but 
was sharply rebuked for his presumption. 

Treaty of the 9th The treaty of the 9th March, in which the set- 
March, 1846. +lement of the Punjab was embodied, also pro- 
vided that the troops of the Lahore state should be paid up and 
disbanded, and that the regular Sikh army should be completely 
reorganized, and limited in future to 20,000 infantry and 12,000 
cavalry and that all the guns, thirty-six in number, which had 
been pointed against the British force should be surrendered. 
The troops who had so nobly confronted us in four actions 
were drawn up and discharged, and their manly deportment 
gave additional lustre to their valour. They‘alluded to their 
discomfiture as the chance of war, and dwelt with unabated 
confidence on the future destiny of the Khalsa. Within forty- 
eight hours of the signature of the treaty, the durbar impor- 
tuned the Governor-General to lend a British force for the 
security of the Maharaja and his capital until the reconstruc- 
tion of the Government was complete, and he consented, at 
length, to leave a sufficient force until the close of the year, but 
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with the positive assurance that it would not be permitted to 
remain longer. The first Sikh war thus terminated in the dis- 
solution of the Khalsa army and the dismemberment of the 
Punjab; but India doubted our success. After the independ- 
ence of every other kingdom had been successively extin- 
guished, the natives still fixed their eyes with a feeling of hope 
on the new and powerful state which Runjeet Sing had built 
up in the Punjab, and cherished the belief that a native 
monarchy had at length been erected on the banks of the Sut- 
lege, the cradle of Hindoo power, destined to re-establish 
Hindoo supremacy throughout India. The indecisive character 
of the actions at Moodkee and Ferozeshuhur, combined with 
the subsequent inactivity of the army, served to strengthen 
this opinion, and the report of our decisive success at Aliwall 
and Sobraon was received with feelings of mistrust. Sir Henry 
Hardinge deemed it important to remove this impression from 
the native mind, and to demonstrate that the power of Runjeet 
Sing’s kingdom was completely broken, and the last hope of 
a Hindoo sovereignty dissipated. 

Procession of tte ~ Srand procession was accordingly formed of 
captured guns, two hundred and fifty of the cannon captured 
ie from the Sikhs, which marched from Lahore to 
Calcutta with every demonstration of military pomp. It was 
received at every station and cantonment on the route with 
great distinction by all the public functionaries. Its arrival in 
Calcutta was celebrated by a magnificent ceremonial in which 
the Deputy-Governor, Sir Herbert Maddock, and the whole 
staff of Government, and all the battalions within reach, took 
a part, and the report of it was transmitted to every durbar in 
Hindostan and the Deccan. The announcement of four battles 
fought in fifty-four days to repel an unprovoked assault on our 
territories, produced an extraordinary sensation in England. 
Even those who invariably professed a virtuous indignation on 
every recurrence of war or conquest in India, and attributed it to 
the ambition and rapacity of our countrymen, were constrained 
to admit that on this occasion, the question of peace or war 
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did not depend on the will of Government. The thanks of 
Parliament were moved to Sir Henry Hardinge, to Sir Hugh 
Gough, and to their brave companions, by Sir Robert Peel in 
the Commons, and by the Duke of Wellington in the Lords, 
in speeches which enhanced the value of the honour. The 
Governor-General and the Commander-in-chief were elevated 
to the peerage, and a baronetcy was conferred on the victor 
of Aliwall. To all the troops engaged in the campaign, Sir 
Henry Hardinge granted twelve months full batta, without 
waiting for permission from home. 

New arrange- Major Lawrence was selected by Lord Hardinge 
Panht Dee, 28 the British representative at Lahore, and raja 
1846. Lall Sing, the paramour of the ranee, the Orloff of 
the Punjab, was appointed prime minister. He was aman of 
low extraction, and handsome appearance, but without talent 
either for civil or military affairs, and his administration, which 
was very venal and oppressive, made him obncxious to the 
people, and more especially to the chiefs. Towards the British 
Government he acted with singular treachery. Soon after the 
raja Golab Sing had taken possession of his new kingdom of 
Cashmere, a formidable opposition was organized against his 
authority by Imam-ood-deen. Major Lawrence felt the im- 
portance of extinguishing the first spark of resistance with the 
utmost promptitude, before it burst into a flame, and he pro- 
ceeded in haste towards Cashmere with a large force, notwith- 
standing the risk of being blocked up by the snows of the 
approaching winter. ‘It was an extraordinary spectacle,” as 
remarked at the time, “to witness half a dozen European 
foreigners taking up a lately subdued mutinous soldiery, 
through one of the most difficult countries in the world, to put 
the chief, formerly their commander, now in their minds a 
rebel, in possession of the brightest gem of their land.” The 
energy and promptitude of this movement ensured its success. 
The refractory Imam-ood-deen made his submission, and then 
produced the written orders of Lall Sing for his contumacious 
proceedings. Lord Hardinge immediately directed a commis- 
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sion of European officers to investigate the conduct of the 
minister, in the presence of sixty-five Sikh chiefs. The 
charge of treachery was fully substantiated ; he was deposed 
from his office, and in spite of the remonstrances and tears of 
the ranee, conveyed to the British territories, and consigned to 
oblivion on a pension of 2,000 rupees a-month. As the period 
which Lord Hardinge had fixed for the retirement of the 
British garrison from the Punjab approached, the durbar and 
the most influential chiefs assured him that without this sup- 
port, it would be impossible to carry on the government, or 
prevent the restoration of Khalsa supremacy. Lord Hardinge 
yielded with great reluctance to their importunity. Fifty- 
two chiefs assembled at the durbar tent of the Resident and 
discussed the articles of agreement which they themselves had 
assisted in drawing up, in conjunction with Mr. Currie, and 
on the 16th December, 1846, affixed their signatures and seals 
tothe new treaty. It provided that a council of regency, com- 
posed of eight of the leading chiefs should be appointed to act 
under the control and guidance of the British Resident, who 
was to exercise unlimited influence in all matters of internal 
administration and external policy. A British force was to 
be stationed in the various forts and stations throughout the 
country, for the maintenance of which the sum of twenty-two 
lacs of rupees a-year was to be appropriated from the revenues 
of the state. The arrangement was to continue for eight years, 
till the Maharaja Duleep Sing attained his majority. By this 
treaty a much larger share of authority was conferred on the 
Resident than had been assumed in any of the states to 
which the British Government had extended its protection, and 
Major Lawrence, an officer of the Company’s artillery, became, 
in effect, the successor of Runjeet Sing. 

paaucdan-ot In the course of thirty-six months, the three 
the Army, 1846. independent armies of Sinde, Gwalior and Lahore, 
numbering 120,000 soldiers, had been extinguished, and all 
their artillery, which formed their chief strength, captured. 
The time appeared now to have arrived when the strength of 
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our own army could be regulated without any reference to the 
hostility of the native powers. For eight years we had been 
incessantly engaged in war, or in preparations for it, and the 
armies cf the three Presidencies had been augmented since 
October, 1838, to the extent of 120,000 men. The pressure 
on the finances of the empire had been proportionately severe, 
and the expenditure at this time exceeded the income by a 
crore and a-half of rupees a-year. Lord Hardinge had been 
obliged to open a new loan in October, 1846, but, after the 
satisfactory settlement of the Punjab in December, he con- 
sidered himself justified in reducing the military force and, 
with it, the public expenditure. Happily, his long military 
experience, both in the field and as Secretary at War in the 
cabinet, enabled him to carry out the principle of reduction 
with great boldness, and at the same time with the least pos- 
sible detriment to the efficiency of the public service. The 
police battalions were, accordingly, disbanded, and the rank 
and file of the army reduced to the extent of 50,000 men, leav- 
ing the number of officers, European and native, undiminished. 
In the recent actions on the Sutlege it was found that we had 
not more than 4,500 sabres opposed to more than 20,000 of 
the enemy, and Lord Hardinge rectified this deficiency by aug- 
menting the irregular branch of the cavalry. These reductions 
resulted in a saving of a crore and a hundred and fifty lacs of 
rupees a-year. The revenue of the Sikh provinces on both sides 
the Sutlege which he had annexed was calculated at some 
forty lacs of rupees a-year, and, combined with the subsidy of 
twenty-two lacs from the Lahore state, restored the equili- 
brium of the finances. Nor should it be forgotten that in all 
Lord Hardinge’s efforts to bring the expenditure within the 
income, there was no curtailment of individual salaries. Not- 
withstanding these reductions, the security of the north-west 
frontier was fully provided for by the allotment of 54,000 
men and 120 guns to Meerut and the stations above it. The 
precautionary measures adopted by Lord Hardinge for the 
safety of the Punjab, manifested equal foresight and vigour. 
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He did not expect that a country teeming with disbanded 
soldiers, the bravest and most haughty in India, who had 
been nurtured in victory and conquest, and pampered with 
seven years of military licence, would be as free from disturb- 
ance, as a district in Bengal. To provide for the prompt sup- 
pression of any insurrectionary movements which might arise, 
he organized three moveable brigades, complete in carriage 
and equipment, each of which consisted of one European 
corps, three regiments of native infantry and one of cavalry, 
with twelve guns, chiefly of European horse artillery. They 
were held in readiness at Lahore, Jullunder and Ferozepore, 
to take the field at the shortest notice. 

Canale The magnificent canals constructed by the 
1819-1847, Mogul emperors in the north-west provinces were 
among the most important of their undertakings, but they 
became practically extinct with the decay of the empire, and 
by the middle of the last century had ceased to be of any 
utility. The efforts made by the British Government to restore 
these invaluable works originated with Lord Hastings, and the 
zeal and earnestness with which they were carried on, formed 
one of the most distinctive features of his administration. 
Before he resigned his office he had the satisfaction of learn- 
ing that, through the scientific exertions of Lieutenant Blane, 
to whom he had entrusted the undertaking, one of the most 
important of the canals had re-entered the city of Delhi, after 
an intermission of more than half acentury. These labours 
were continued without relaxation under his successors, and 
a sum exceeding half a crore of rupees was devoted to the 
restoration and °’maintenance of the ancient canals. Such 
works have always been found remunerative in India, and the 
whole of this amount, with a trifling exception, was returned 
to the treasury in the augmented revenue derived from the 
irrigation of 300,000 acres, the annual produce of which was 
estimated at two crores and a-half of rupees. The superin- 
tendence of the canals at length devolved on Colonel Colvin, 
one of the most distinguished officers of one of the moat 
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renowned corps of the Company’s service, the Bengal engineers. 
Down to this period the labours of the British Government 
had been directed to the restoration of the decayed canals of 
the preceding dynasty; but, in 1836, Captain Cautley, the suc- 
cessor of Colonel Colvin, brought out the ptan-of-an original 
work, far exceeding in magnitude and utility any enterprise 
of the kind which had ever been undertaken in India. This 
was the Ganges canal, designed to fertilize, with the waters of 
the Ganges, the fields of the Dooab lying between that stream 
and the Jumna. Lord Auckland was traversing this province 
in 1837 on his way to Simla, at the time when it was desolated 
by the great famine which was estimated to have swept away 
half a million of the inhabitants, and entailed a loss little short 
of a crore of rupees on the state. The smiling aspect presented 
during this season of calamity, by the districts which en- 
joyed the advantage of irrigation from the restored Mogul 
canals, induced him to take up the noble project of Colonel 
" Colvin, and he authorized a liberal outlay for the prelimimary 
arrangements. A body of scientific officers was appointed to 
survey the line of country and to prepare a report on the snk- 
ject, which was transmitted to the Court of Directors. They 
adopted the design at once in a spirit of liberality worthy the 
greatness of their trust, and resolved to give the blessing of 
irrigation to the whole province, instead of confining it to the 
narrower limits which the Government in India had timidly 
proposed. To mark their sense of the value of Colonel Colvin’s 
services, they presented him with a donation of 10,000 rupees, 
which the wretched Military Board in Calcutta, under some 
frivolous pretence, curtailed by one-third. With this en- 
couragement from the India House, Lord Auckland directed 
the works to be prosecuted with the utmost vigour, notwith- 
standing the extraordinary demands of the Afghan war on 
the treasury; but Lord Ellenborough thought fit, on his arrival, 
to suspend all operations, and one uncovenanted assistant 
was alone left on the works. The original design was at the 
same time materially modified, and it was proposed to make 
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the canal primarily a channel of navigation—though there 
Was @ river on each side of it—and only, in the second in- 
stance, a work of irrigation. A report was called for on the 
subject; this preposterous plan was rejected, and the canal 
was restored to its original object. The consideration of this 
question fell to the lot of Lord Hardinge, and in March, 1847, 
he visited the head of the canal, and examined its most impor- 
tant feature, the Solani aqueduct, after which he directed that 
the work should be pushed forward with the utmost activity, 
and that funds should be supplied without reserve. 

Close of Lora The attention of Lord Hardinge during his tenure 
Binuietien Of office was chiefly occupied in the reduction of 
1848. the great Khalsa armament, in the construction 
of anew system of government in the Punjab, in the reorgani- 
zation of our own army, and the restoration of the finances. 
These important duties were sufficient to absorb the time of 
an administration which was limited to forty-two months; 
but, like Lord Hastings, Lord Hardinge was accustomed to be 
at his desk an hour or two before dawn, and he was enabled to 
create leisure for other labours connected with the material 
and social improvement of the country. He gave a great im- 
pulse at an important crisis to the project of Indian railways, 
then in the struggles of infancy. In October, 1846, he pro- 
hibited Sunday labour on all the Government establishments, 
and gave our Hindoo and Mahomedan subjects a proof of our 
respect for the principles of our creed. Lord William Bentinck 
had abolished suttees throughout the British dominions, but 
they were still perpetrated in the native states, and on the 
death of the raja of Mundee, a petty independent chief in 
the neighbourhood of the Governor-General’s residence at 
Simla, no fewer than twelve women were burnt alive on 
his funeral pile. Lord Hardinge employed the influence of 
our paramount authority, to induce the independent native 
princes to abolish, not only female immolation, but female 
infanticide, and slavery, within their territories, and, be- 
fore his departure from India, he had the satisfaction of 
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receiving written assurances from twenty-four of the princes 
and princesses of India, including the raja Golab Sing, of 
Cashmere, that they had made the most strenuous and suc- 
cessful efforts to meet his wishes, and would not relax them ; 
and a suttee in any native state is now considered as incredi- 
ble as a duel in England. The distribution of his patronage 
was regulated by an exclusive regard to the public interests, 
and he was as free from the suspicion of nepotism as Lord 
Ellenborough himself. The selection he made for important 
offices did no little credit to his discernment. Among the most 
eminent of the public servants whom he was instrumental in 
bringing forward, may be mentioned Mr.—afterwards Sir 
Henry—Elliott, a highly distinguished oriental scholar, and 
an able secretary, who was cut off before he had reached 
the maturity of his fame ; Colonel Grant, whom he selected for 
the Adjutant-Generalship, and who has won his way to the 
Governorship of Malta; and the present Governor-General, 
whose merits he was the first to discover. Lord Hardinge 
secured the confidence of society in India, as he had done in 
England, by his sterling sense, and by the rare combination of 
a kind and conciliatory disposition with decision of character 
and vigour of discipline. It was felt on both sides the Cape, 
that in his hands the empire was safe, and that a spirit of 
improvement pervaded all his purposes. He left Calcutta on 
the 15th March, 1848, with the conviction that it would not 
be necessary to fire another shot in India for seven years. 
The prospect of continued tranquillity appeared equally cer- 
tain to all the public writers of the day; yet, so impossible 
is it to forecast the future in India, that before the end of a 
twelvemonth, the Punjab had revolted and been reconquered, 
and had become a British province. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


LORD DALHOUSIE’S ADMINISTRATION—SECOND SIKH WAR, 
1848-49. 


Lord Dalhousie, On the 19th January, Lord Dalhousie landed at 
pane Chandpal ghaut, in Calcutta, and took the oaths 
and his seat in Council, fifty years after Lord Wellesley, whose 
magnificent reign he was destined to rival, landed at the same 
stairs. He was in his thirty-sixth year, the youngest man 
who had ever assumed the government of India. He may be 
considered as the last of the proconsuls whom the Directors of 
the East India Company had for eighty-four years been accus- 
tomed to address as “our Governor-General ;” his successor, 
though for some time under their control, became che viceroy 
of the Crown. Lord Dalhousie had sat’ in the House of Com- 
mons for several years before he succeeded to the family title. 
He had been President of the Board of Trade in Sir Robert 
Peel’s last cabinet, at a period when that department was in- 
undated by a flood of railway projects, which taxed its ener- 
gies beyond all former example; and, it was the extraordinary 
talent, industry, and aptitude for business which he exhibited 
under that pressure which recommended him to the highest 
post in the British empire— except the premiership. He as- 
sumed the management of India without any of that know- 
ledge of the policy and the institutions of Government, the posi- 
tion of the native princes, or the character of the people, which 
Lord Wellesley, Lord Minto, Lord William Bentinck, and 
Lord Ellenborough had brought out with them, but his natural 
genius soon caught the spirit, and mastered the details of the 
Indian administration. The period of his rule, which extended 
to eight years, was filled with transactions of the most momen- 
tous character, which will long continue to affect the happiness 
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of the vast population of India. To present a clear and com- 
prehensive retrospect of his administration, it may be useful to 
waive the chronological order of events, and to distribute them 
under the three divisions of, the military operations which were 
forced upon him, his procedure regarding the native princes, 
and his various plans for the welfare of the people and the 
prosperity of the country. 

Moolraj, 1844- Within four months of his arrival, all those 
a sanguine expectations which Lord Hardinge had 
bequeathed to him of a long reign of peace were rudely dissi- 
pated, and the note of war was again sounded across the Sut- 
lege. Major—afterwards Sir Henry—Lawrence, a soldier and 
a statesman, to whom the task of sustaining British authority in 
the conquered, but unsubdued, kingdom of the Punjab had been 
committed, was constrained to visit England for his health, and 
he was succeeded, temporarily, by his brother, and then by Sir 
Frederick Currie, a member of the Supreme Council. Those 
who remembered the catastrophe of Cabul, saw, not without 
some misgivings, a civilian again placed in a position which 
required the experience and the influential counsels of a mili- 
tary man. He found no velvet cushion at Lahore. Scarcely 
had he entered upon his office than a small cloud no bigger 
than a man’s hand appeared on the horizon over Mooltan, 
which, in the course of six months, overspread the Punjab and 
brought on a conflict as arduous as that of 1845. Sawun Mull, 
who had been appointed dewan, or governor of Mooltan, by 
Runjeet Sing, was assassinated in 1844, after twenty years of 
power, and the administration passed into the hands of his son, 
Moolraj, whose subordination to the central duthority of La- 
hore, was little more than nominal. But Lall Sing, the minis- 
ter, knowing that a large treasure had been accumulated by 
Sawun Mull, at Mooltan, demanded a crore of rupees as a nuzzur, 
or succession fine, from his son, who was enabled eventually 
to effect a compromise for eighteen lacs. He took advantage, 
however, of the confusion which reigned in the Punjab, to 
withhold payment; but, on the establishment of a strong 
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government under British auspices, an army was sent to coerce 
him, but he contrived to baffle it. He then applied for the 
interposition of Mr. Lawrence, and, under his safe conduct, 
proceeded to Lahore. After adjusting the fine, he offered to 
resign the government, on the double ground of family dis- 
sensions, and the new fiscal arrangements which were about 
to be introduced imto the province, and which he affirmed 
would damage his income. On the arrival of Sir Frederick 
Currie at Lahore, Moolraj renewed his offer of resignation, 
without any other stipulation than that of saving his honour 
in the eyes of his people. It is difficult to believe that a 
native chieftain in the position of Moolraj, enjoying all but 
independent authority, seriously contemplated the surrender 
of his power, although he may have made the offer under a 
feeling of temporary irritation; and it would have been an act 
of wisdom and prudence not to put his professions to the 
proof. The durbar, however, chose to take him at his word, 
and in March directed Khan Sing to proceed to Mooltan, on a 
salary of 30,000 rupees a-year, and take over the goyernment. 
Sir Frederick Currie selected Mr. Agnew, a civilian and a good 
oriental scholar, to accompany him, nominally, as the political 
agent, but in reality to assume the entire management of the 
country, and to introduce a new system of finance and revenue. 
For this proceeding he has been severely criticised, and it has 
been justly remarked that if he was not prepared at the time 
to support it by an overwhelming force against all the oppo- 
sition it was certain to encounter, he should have postponed the 
mission until the usual season of operations in the cold weather. 
Mr. Agnew, in tompany with his assistant Lieutenant Ander- 
son, and Khan Sing, with an escort of 350 Sikh troops and a 
few guns, reached Mooltan on the 18th April, and encamped 
at the Edgah, a fortified temple in the vicinity of the town. 

se On the morning of the 19th, Moolraj waited on 

urder of the 

British officers, the British officers, to discuss the terms on which 
ee the fort and the government were to be given 
up. He asked for a regular deed of acquittance on the pro- 
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duction of the papers of the previous year, but Mr. Agnew in- 
sisted on all the accounts of the previous six years. Moolraj 
naturally hesitated to produce documents which might com- 
promise him by disclosing the secrets of his administration ; 
and, though he yielded at length to the demand, he left the 
encampment with a scowl on his brow which boded no good. 
He felt that he had been injured and dishonoured before his 
own people. On the morning of the 20th, Mr. Agnew and 
Lieutenant Anderson proceeded with him to inspect the various 
establishments which he was about to resign; but, as they 
entered the fort, he requested them to dismiss a portion of 
their guard, to which they injudiciously acceded, although he 
refused, on some frivolous pretence, to diminish his own 
retinue. As they were returning from the fort and crossing 
the drawbridge, Mr. Agnew received a spear thrust under his 
arm, was thrown off his horse, and wounded in three places 
with a sword as he lay struggling with his assailant. Lieu- 
tenant Anderson was likewise suddenly surrounded and felled 
to the ground by assassins. Moolraj, who was riding side by 
side with Mr. Agnew at the time, immediately set spurs to his 
horse and rode off at full speed to his country residence, while 
the wounded officers were conveyed by their attendants to 
the Edgah. On the morning of the 20th, a brisk fire was 
opened upon it from the guns of the citadel, which was 
maintained throughout the day, and answered by the guns 
which had accompanied the party from Lahore. Mr. Agnew 
then despatched a letter appealing to the compassion of 
Moolraj, but he stated in reply that, although anxious to come 
to his assistance, he was restrained by the violence of his 
soldiery. He did not, however, refuse to allow them to fasten 
a war bracelet on his arm, and there could be no doubt of his 
complicity in this atrocious attempt to assassinate the British 
officers. Mr. Agnew and his companion were in hopes of 
being able to maintain their position until relief should arrive 
from Bunnoo or Bhawulpore, but their Sikh escort, which 
consisted of Goorkha soldiers, proved treacherous, and went 
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over in a body to the enemy, leaving them at the mercy of a 
crew of howling savages, who entered the mosque and com- 
pleted the work of death. A misshapen monster of the name 
of Goojur Sing, rushed upon Mr. Agnew, loaded him with the 
foulest abuse, and severed his head from his body at the third 
stroke, while the ruffians hacked Lieutenant Anderson to 
pieces. Their bodies were dragged out amid brutish yells; 
their heads were presented to Moolraj, and then tossed among 
the mob, filled with gunpowder, and blown to atoms. The 
morning after the assassination, Moolraj transferred his family 
and his treasure to the fort, and, having placed himself at the 
head of the insurrectionary movement, issued a proclamation 
summoning all the inhabitants of the province, of every creed, 
to rise and wage a religious war with the Feringees. 

eran The emergency for which the foresight of Lord 
at Lahore, Hardinge had made provision by his moveable 
ile brigades had now arisen; but there was no longer 
Sir Henry Lawrence at the head of affairs in the Punjab, or 
Lord Hardinge at the head of the Government. The Resident 
at Lahore was an amiable and intelligent civilian, the Governor- 
General was an able statesman, but young in years and new 
in authority. He was as yet but partially acquainted with 
those who held posts of importance in the Government, and 
was, moreover, without any of that military experience which 
enabled his predecessor to maintain, without presumption, a 
powerful control of our military movements. Had Sir Henry 
Lawrence been at Lahore, he would have moved the brigade 
upon Mooltan, with the same promptitude which he had exhi- 
bited in his march to Cashmere at the beginning of the winter, 
to crush Imam-ood-deen, and doubtless with the same success. 
Had Lord Hardinge been at the head of the Government, he 
would have taken upon himself to despatch the large force he 
had massed on the north-west frontier and collected at Bukkur, 
and invested Mooltan before Moolraj could make any adequate 
preparations for resistance. A march through Sinde and from 
Lahore in the month of May would doubtless have occasioned 
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many casualties, but’ our empire in India had been acquired 
and maintained, not by fair weather campaigns, but by taking 
the field on every emergency, and at any season. On the first 
news of the assault at Mooltan, Sir Frederick Currie ordered a 
large force of horse, foot, and artillery to prepare for a march; 
but on hearing, a day or two after, that the officers had been 
murdered and that their escort had deserted to the enemy, he 
countermanded the movement of the troops, and resolved to 
await the decision of the Commander-in-chief, on whom he 
pressed the necessity of prompt and energetic action. Lord 
Gough, however, considered the season of the year unfavour- 
able for military operations, and determined to postpone them 
to the cold weather, when he should be prepared to take the 
field in person. Lord Dalhousie gave his concurrence to this 
decision. Sir Henry Lawrence aptly described this procrasti- 
nation as “a resolution to have a grand skikar—hunt—in the 
cold season under his own lead.” 

ren The Resident and the Commander-in-chief had 
Edwardes, scarcely ceased to bandy arguments, when Lieu- 
ee tenant—now Sir Herbert — Edwardes, a young 
officer employed in the revenue settlement of Bunnoo across 
the Indus, who was at the time known only by the produc- 
tions of his pen which had recommended him to the notice 
of his superiors, brought the question of a military movement 
to an immediate issue. With the energy and military enter- 
prise of Clive, but with greater moral courage, inasmuch as he 
assumed a heavier responsibility, he determined to take the 
initiative in crushing the revolt. Without waiting for orders 
from Lahore, he crossed the Indus with 15200 infantry, 350 
horsemen, and two guns, and took up a position at the town 
of Leiah; but a letter which he intercepted informed him that 
his men had agreed to sell his head for 12,000 rupees, and 
their own services for a similar sum; no dependence could 
therefore be placed on them. Mboolraj was moving down to 
attack him, and he found it necessary to recross the river. His 
associate in this enterprise, Colonel Cortland, an officer in the 
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service of the durbar, had under his command a regiment of 
trustworthy Mahomedans and six guns, and the two officers 
made the most strenuous exertions to raise troops free from 
the infection of treachery—‘ bold villains ready to risk their 
own throats and to cut those of any one else.” Colonel Cort- 
land had been ordered by the Resident to move southward 
to aid in the collection of revenue, and he quitted Lieutenant 
Edwardes with 2,000 men. Moolraj immediately despatched 
a force of 6,000 men to attack him, when Lieutenant Edwardes 
moved down to his assistance, by land and by water, executing 
a march of fifty miles in twenty-four hours. The combined 
force was successful in repelling the assault, in occupying the 
whole of the Trans-Indus district, and in obtaining possession 
of all the boats on the river. Meanwhile, the Nabob of Bhawul- 
pore, forty miles south of Mooltan, who had faithfully main- 
tained his alliance with the Company since the visit of Captain 
Burnes in 1832, was requested by the Resident, at the instance 
of Lieutenant Edwardes, to advance with his army to the attack 
of Moolraj. Lieutenant Edwardes formed a junction with his 
troops on the 18th June at Kineyree, but found them in a state 
of complete disorganization, their helpless commander sitting 
under a tree counting his beads and muttering his prayers. 
With great difficulty he established something like order in their 
ranks before they were attacked by Moolraj, who 
Bgttie of a : 

@ Kineyree, 18th Came down upon them with a body of 8,000 Sikhs 
June, 1848, and two guns. The action was fiercely contested 
for many hours, and the result was for a time doubtful, but at 
three in the afternoon the timely arrival of Colonel Cortland’s 
regiments with his*guns decided the fortune of the day, and 
the Mooltan army fled in confusion from the field. After the 
victory, Lieutenant Edwardes importuned the Resident to 
reinforce him, and preparations were made for the despatch of 
an adequate force, but the Commander-in-chief again inter- 
posed his authority, because the season was not yet favour- 
able, and the siege train to be drawn by bullocks had not as 
yet moved from Cawnpore. On the 28th June, Lieutenant 
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Edwardes was strengthened by the accession of 4,000 men, 
brought by Imam-ood-deen, who had returned to his allegiance, 
which raised his furce, including the Bhawulpore contingent, 
to 18,000. Moolraj, alarmed at the growing power of his 
opponents, advanced against them with his whole force, which 
had been in the meantime augmented by deserters to 11,000, 
supported by eleven guns, and met them at Su- 
Sudoosain, doosain, in the neighbourhood of his capital. After 
it July, 1848, 4 cannonade of several hours, a brilliant charge of 
one of Colonel Cortland’s regiments, led by an office clerk of 
the name of Quin, decided the action. The Mooltan troops 
recoiled from the assault, and fled. Moolraj was thrown from 
his elephant by a cannon ball, and, mounting a horse, joined 
the fugitives, and sought shelter within the walls of the city. 
The spirited efforts of the young lieutenant had thus, in the 
space of a few weeks, recovered the province and shut up the 
rebel in his citadel. ‘*Now,” he wrote to the Resident, ‘is the 
time to strike ; it is painful to see that I have got to the end 
of my tether.” He represented in strong terms the impolicy 
of condemning his raw levies to a state of inactivity for three 
or four months, exposed to the intrigues and allurements of 
Moolraj’s emissaries, while the fermentation in the Punjab 
was daily becoming more intense. 

peagetenst Sir Frederick Currie determined to lose no time 
General Whish, in following up the successful exertions of Lieu- * 
scr tenant Edwardes, and took upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of ordering General Whish to prepare the moveable 
brigade for an immediate march to Movltan. Lord Gough 
refrained from offering any opposition to the movement of 
this force, but wisely determined to double its strength and 
raise it to 7,000 men, of whom a third were Europeans, and 
to send thirty-four guns with it. Lord Dalhousie said that 
although his opinion of the proper period for action had under- 
gone no change, he was anxious to maintain the authority of 
the Resident, and directed him, at all hazards, to carry out 
the policy he had resolved upon with vigour. Meanwhile, 
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Lieutenant Edwardes was joined by a Sikh force which the 
Lahore durbar had been permitted to despatch to Mooltan. 
under Shere Sing, one of the most influential chiefs in the 
Punjab, ostensibly to co-operate against Moolraj, but in reality; 
as it subsequently appeared, to embrace every opportunity of 
supporting his rebellion. It was no secret at Lahore that 
both he and his troops were thoroughly disaffected, and the 
great object of the Resident, after they had proceeded on their 
march, was to prevent their being brought in contact with 
Moolraj and his bands. Shere Sing’s army was accordingly 
directed to halt within fifty miles of Mooltan, but, after the 
victory of the 1st July, he was permitted to continue his 
progress to that town. This was the cardinal error of the 
first period of the campaign, and it entailed the most disastrous 
results. Shere Sing did not hesitate to avow that his soldiers 
were incessantly urging him to join the revolt, and that if 
Lieutenant Edwardes had not been victorious at Sudoosain 
they would have gone over to Moolraj to a man. During the 
time they were encamped before Mooltan not a day passed 
without some desertions to the enemy, and the peril of the 
British commander was seriously augmented by the presence 
of these worse than doubtful allies. 

The intrigues of 1! e events which transpired at Lahore during 
the Maharanee, these proceedings exposed the mine upon which 
se we had been for some time sitting in the Punjab. 
The Maharanee, a woman of insatiable ambition and inde- 
fatigable intrigue, and animated with a spirit of bitter hostility 
to British ascendency, had been placed under restraint at a 
place called Shakoopoor, a few miles from Lahore, and her 
annual allowance of a lac and a-half of rupees had been 
reduced to 4,000. In May, 1848, a conspiracy to corrupt the 
troops at Lahore was discovered and traced to her machina- 
tions, and two of her agents were convicted and executed. 
The investigation conducted on this occasion disclosed the 
startling fact that she had been engaged for some time in a 
conspiracy against us, and that all the chiefs of the Lahore 
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durbar, with the exception of two, had agreed to co-operate 
with her for our expulsion. It was likewise asserted that 
Khan Sing, who accompanied Mr. Agnew to Mooltan, was 
himself deeply implicated in the plot, and had engaged to 
raise the province as soon as he had obtained possession of 
the citadel. She had extended her intrigues to Cabul, to Can- 
dahar, to Cashmere, to the Sikh protected states, and even to 
the princes of Rajpootana; and had endeavoured to organize 
a confederacy against British authority as ramified as that 
which Bajee Rao had projected thirty years before. The whole 
body of Sikh troops in the durbar army was ripe for revolt. 
There did not exist a chief or an officer who was not eager to 
shake off the yoke of the foreigners, and again to enshrine the 
national idol of Khalsa supremacy. There was not an inch of 
firm ground under our feet throughout the country of the five 
rivers. Sir Frederick considered that in these circumstances 
there could be no peace or security while the Maharanee con- 
tinued ih the Punjab, fomeuting disaffection ; and, by an 
unexpected and adroit movement, which anticipated all oppo- 
sition, he caused her to be conveyed across the Sutlege and 
transferred to the care of the Resident at Benares, the warder 
of the dethroned princes and princesses of India. 

Chutter Sing, The spirit of revolt now began openly to de- 
1848, velope itself. Chutter Sing, the father of Shere 
Sing, who had been intrusted with the government of the 
province of Hazara, lying on the left bank of the Indus, ex- 
hibited unequivocal signs of disaffection, and caused Colonel 
Canora, one of Runjeet Sing’s old officers, to be put to death, 
because he refused to move his guns without the orders of the 
political agent. The Resident was slow to credit his treachery, 
and Jhunda Sing, who was supposed to possess more influence 
over him than any other man, was sent to endeavour to keep 
him to his allegiance. Jhunda, however, turned traitor himself, 
and joined the standard of Chutter Sing, who threw off the 
mask, and proceeded to attack Captain Nicholson, whom Major 
Lawrence had promptly sent down to hold Attok, the key 
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of the Indus. Throughout the month of August, Chutter Sing 
adjured his son Shere Sing to join the national revolt, but he 
continued to assure Lieutenant Edwardes of his unalterable 
fidelity, professed to show all the communications he had 
received from his father, and offered to take an oath of alle- 
giance on the holy book. 

ee ace General Whish’s brigades, consisting of about 
operations, 7,000 men, with a battering train, started for 
rit Mooltan at the latter end of July, but, though the 
distance was only two hundred and twenty miles, and he 
enjoyed the unrivalled convenience of water carriage down the 
stream, the force was thirty-nine days in reaching its destina- 
tion. This procrastination, combined with the open defection of 
Chatter Sing, enabled Moolraj to augment the strength of his 
army, and to improve the defences of the town and the fort, 
while it also inspired him with increased confidence. Strange 
to say, it was found that General Whish’s troops were more 
healthy during their progress to Mooltan than they had been 
in cantonments, and it was manifest that the unsuitableness 
of the season, which was urged as the ground of objection to 
an early and prompt movement, was a mere bugbear. The 
battering train at length reached Mooltan on the 3rd Sep- 
tember, and the garrison was summoned to an unconditional 
surrender, not, however, in the name of the Maharajah, the 
actual sovereign of the Punjab, but in that of Her Majesty 
the Queen of England; and the Sikhs were thus led to the 
conclusion that we had already determined to confiscate the 
country. Mooltan, from its position on the Chenab and on 
the highway of tommerce between Central Asia and Hin- 
dostan, was one of the most important towns in the Punjab. 
The fort was one of the strongest in India, erected on elevated 
ground, with walls substantially built of brick, about forty 
feet high, -strengthened by thirty towers, and protected by 
a ditch twenty feet wide. It was garrisoned by about 2,000 
men, and the town, which was likewise strongly fortified, 
by some 10,000 more. Moolraj had fifty-two guns at his 
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command. The first assault was made on the suburban out- 
works, which were defended with great resolution, and were 
not carried without the loss of 272 killed and wounded, of whom 
seventeen were officers. A good position was thus obtained 
for bombarding the town; but within eight days after the 
batteries had opened, all operations were at once brought to 
a close. Shere Sing yielded at length to the importunity of 
his father and the eagerness of his troops, and on the 14th 
September broke up his camp, ordered the ‘‘ drum of religion” 
to strike up, and passed over to the enemy with 5,000 troops, 
two mortars and ten guns. After this defection, General 
Whish found it impossible to continue the siege, and accord- 
ingly abandoned the trenches the next day, and retired to a 
position in the vicinity of the town, well adapted for the re- 
ception of provisions by water. There he threw up entrench- 
ments, waiting the arrival of reinforcements, and was, in fact» 
besieged in his turn. Shere Sing immediately issued a pro- 
clamation ‘‘by direction of the holy Gooroo,” under the seals 
of nine of the chiefs in his army, announcing a religious war 
against the “cruel Feringees,” and calling upon all who eat the 
salt of the sovereign of the Khalsa, Duleep Sing, to join the 
standard of the raja Shere Sing and the dewan Moolraj, to 
cut off the posts, and to put every European to death. 

General revoltin ‘The whole of the Punjab was now in a state of 
the Punjab, 1848. revolt, with the exception of the two Sikh forces 
at Peshawur and Bunnoo across the Indus, and they only 
waited for a fit opportunity to join their fellow countrymen. 
The chiefs who had received especial distinction and advan- 
tage from the British authorities were among the leaders of the 
rebellion. The veterans of Runjeet Sing’s army, scattered through 
the country, burned with impatience to meet the British bat- 
talions in the field, recover their lost honour, and restore the 
religious supremacy and the military glories of the Khalsa. The 
paltry outbreak of Moolraj, fostered by the folly of delay, had 
grown into a portentous war. Lord Dalhousie found that he had 
a great crisis to face, and the bravest soldiers in India, animated 
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by a patriotic enthusiasm, to encounter. The work which had 
taxed the utmost powers of his experienced and military pre- 
decessor was now to be done over again, and he showed him- 
self fully equal to the emergency. In writing to the Secret 
Committee he stated that no other course was now open to 
us but to prosecute a general Punjab war with vigour, and 
ultimately to occupy the country with our troops. Prepara- 
tions were accordingly made to take the field in earnest. An 
army was called up from Bombay to reinforce General Whish, 
and the Governor, Sir George Clerk, who had foreboded no good 
from the premature deputation of Mr. Agnew and Lieutenant 
Anderson to Mooltan, organized a force of 7,000 men to move 
into the Punjab. An addition of 17,000 men was made to the 
strength of the Bengal regiments, and the army destined for 
operations in the Punjab was ordered to assemble at Feroze- 
pore. On the 10th October Lord Dalhousie proceeded towards 
the scene of operations; and, at a farewell entertainment given 
to him at Barrackpore, took occasion to say in the course of his 
speech, ‘‘Unwarned by precedent, uninfluenced by example, 
the Sikh nation has called for war, and on my word, Sirs, they 
shall have it with a vengeance.” 

Mavammentect Shere Sing was received with great coldness 
Shere Sing, 1848. and mistrust by Moolraj, who wished him to 
desert the English, but not to encumber Mooltan with his 
presence. His troops were not permitted to enter the town 
till they had taken an oath of fidelity to the rebel cause on the 
holy book, and even then were required to encamp under the 
guns of the fort, the gates of which were closed against them. 
Moolraj was espécially apprehensive that Shere Sing would 
make a large demand of money, and hit upon the expedient 
of promising pay to his troops, on condition that he should 
go forth and engage in one good fight with General Whish; 
but this he thought fit to decline. He had objects of ambition 
of his own. His father had directed him to advance to Guze- 
rat, which he selected as the rendezvous of the Sikh troops, 
little dreaming that it was destined soon after to be the grave of 
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their independence. He accordingly quitted Mooltan twenty- 
five days after his revolt, and on the 9th October marched 
towards the Ravee with an army of 5,000 men, swelled at 
every stage by the old soldiers of the Khalsa army, who daily 
flocked to his standard. He advanced up to Jung on the_left 
bank of the Chenab, laying waste the country as he proceeded, 
and announcing his intention to attack the city of Lahore. He 
pushed one of his divisions up to a position only twenty miles 
distant from the capital, and had the audacity to burn a bridge 
of boats on the Ravee, the flames of which were visible from 
the battlements of the citadel. The spirit of enterprise which 
these movements exhibited astounded the Resident, and he 
became importunate with the Commander-in-chief for im- 
mediate reinforcements. The capital, he said, was hemmed 
in and menaced by the rebels, who were raising the country 
within twelve miles of it, and if an attack were made on the 
cantonments, it would be supported by a simultaneous rising 
in the city, which contained 30,000 swordsmen, and a popula- 
tion universally disaffected; the Government would thus be 
placed in a very critical and disgraceful position. Happily, 
Shere Sing was ignorant of the defcuceless situation in which 
the capital had been unaccountably left for many weeks after 
he and his father were known to be in open rebellion witl: 
15,000 gallant and enthusiastic Sikhs under their banners. 
Two regiments of infantry, together with one of cavalry, and 
some artillery were despatched from Ferozepore for the defence 
of Lahore, but they marched leisurely at the rate of eight miles 
a-day. Shere Sing, however, instead of attacking the city, 
marched westward to meet the Bunnoo troops, consisting of 
four regiments of infantry, one of cavalry, six troops of 
horse artillery and four guns, who had at length mutinied 
and murdered their officers. The Resident was relieved from 
his anxieties by the arrival of the Ferozepore brigade under 
Colonel Cureton, to whom the Commander-in-chief issucd a 
positive and unqualified injunction to undertake no active 
measure whatever till he himself came up with the main army. 
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Mecsas Chutter Sing, having raised the standard of 
Dost Mahomed, rebellion, and, as he said, ‘“‘ devoted his head tc 
seas God and his arms to the Khalsa,” opened nego- 
tiations with Cabul, and made Dost Mahomed the offer of the 
province of Peshawur, on condition of his joining the crusade 
against the English. The alliance, which was speedily com- 
pleted, was one of the most singular compacts even in orienta] 
history. The Dost had always considered the Sikhs the most 
inveterate enemies of his nation and his creed. Runjeet Sing 
had for twenty years been engaged in dismembering the 
Afghan monarchy, from which he had wrested the provinces of 
Cashmere, Mooltan, and Peshawur, as wellas other territories on 
both sides the Indus. He had joined the British Government 
in the expedition to Cabul, which resulted in sending the Dost 
a houseless wanderer to Bokhara, and eventually a captive to 
Calcutta. The Dost had seen the mosques at Peshawur dese- 
crated by the infidel Sikhs, and the Mahomedan population of 
the Punjab trampled under foot by religious intolerance. It 
was a strong indication of the hopes which our procrastina- 
tion had excited, that he who had beheld with his own eyes the 
magnitude of our resources, and witnessed the extinction of 
Runjeet Sing’s power, should bury in oblivion his animosity to 
the Sikhs, and join an incipient revolt directed against our 
supremacy. So elated was he with the prospect of revenge, 
that he not only promised to join the insurgents with his con- 
tingent, but addressed an impertinent letter to the British 
authorities, exulting in the acquisition of Peshawur, and offer- 
ing his good offices, to mediate between them and the Sikhs. 

; The province of Peshawur which Chutter Sing 
vp Sinaia sold to the Afghans, was under the political 
rene charge of Sir George—then Major— Lawrence, 
one of the Lawrence brothers, and was garrisoned by a body 
of 8,000 Sikh troops, upon whose fidelity little reliance could 
be placed, now that the whole atmosphere was charged with 
treason. Chutter Sing never ceased to press them to join his 
standard, and it required all the tact of the Major, and the 
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great influence which he had acquired over them, to maintain 
his post in these desperate circumstances. He had repeat- 
edly entreated that a brigade might be sent up to hold the 
province, but though a column was at one time warned for 
that service, it was speedily countermanded. The troops con- 
tinued to resist the offers of Chutter Sing so steadily, that, 
in despair of success, he was about to march from the Indus 
to join his son, when his object was accomplished through the 
agency of Sultan Mahomed, the brother of Dost Mahomed, and 
the personification of Afghan perfidy. He was under peculiar 
obligations to Sir Henry Lawrence, who found him a prisoner 
at Lahore, and not only restored him to liberty, but reinstated 
him in his jageersat Peshawur. His gratitude was manifested 
by seducing the troops from their allegiance, and pressing 
them to assault the brother of his benefactor. Under his insti- 
gation they marched down to the Residency on the evening 
of the 24th October and attacked it with shot, shrapnell and 
grape. The Major and Lieutcnant Bowie, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Thompson, quitted it under the escort of fifty Afghan horse, 
and the soldiers immediately rushed in and sacked it. On the 
morning of the attack, Sultan Mahomed had given the most 
solemn assurances of protection to the Major and his party, 
and offered to lead them in safety to his own town of Kohat. 
Soon after their arrival there, however, he sold them to Chutter 
Sing, who conducted them back as prisoners to Peshawur, 
where they were strictly guarded, but otherwise treated with 
great respect. 

The grand The grand army was at length assembled in 
army, 1848. the month of October at Ferozepore. It was 
weak in infantry, but strong in artillery. An entire divi- 
sion was waiting at Mooltan for the junction of the Bombay 
column to renew the siege; Brigadier Wheler was engaged 
in operations in the Jullunder; a considerable garrison was 
required for Lahore, and there was a reserve force under Sir 
Dudley Hill. Lord Gough had under his command four British 
and eleven native infantry regiments. Upwards af sixty field 
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guns were attached to the divisions of cavalry and infantry, and 
eight howitzers and ten eighteen pounders had been equipped 
with good forethought to be drawn by elephants and bullocks, 
and manceuvred with the readiness of ficld artillery. The 
cavalry consisted of three noble regiments of British horse, 
backed by five regiments of light cavalry, and five complete 
corps of irregular horse under the command of the veteran 
Hearsey, the adjutant of Fitzgerald at the battle of Seeta- 
buldee, thirty-one years before. Lord Gough took the com- 
mand of the army early in November, and crossed the Ravee 
on the morning of the 16th, when the actual operations of the 
army may be said to have commenced—seven months after the 
murder of the two officers at Mooltan. Shere Sing, by moving 
to the northward, had compelled the British to operate on two 
lines. While they were combining their forces before Mooltan, 
they had at the same time to confront the insurrection in the 
superior delta of the five rivers, and for this double operation 
the force of infantry was manifestly feeble. Shere Sing, with 
about 15,000 Sikhs, had taken up a position at Ramnugur, on 
the Chenab, of which he occupied both banks. His main force 
was encamped on the right bank, protected by batteries 
mounting twenty-eight guns, and sufficiently covered from 
any fire that could be opened from the opposite bank. He 
had boats on the river and the command of a ford, and had 
ventured without much risk to push a detachment across, 
Lord Gough opened the campaign on the morning of the 22nd 
November by marching down to Ramnugur, while his heavy 
guns, his pontoon, and his engineer establishment were far 
in the rear. Accosding to some of the best military authorities 
his movements should have been confined to a reconnaissance 
en force, and a feint attack, while his infantry and cavalry 
advanced to Wuzeerabad, thirty miles higher up on the great 
high road of the Punjab. There he might have established a 
bridge and awaited the arrival of his guns, and encountered 
Shere Sing to advantage, if, abandoning his entrenchments, 
he advanced against him. He resolved, however, to attack 
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at once the Sikh force on the left bank at Ramnugur, and 
‘eaoniee drive it across the river. After a slight skirmish, 
Ramougur, the fire of the light artillery, consisting of twelve 
ree guns, drove back the Sikhs, when Shere Sing 
opened an irresistible fire of shot and shell on the British force 
from his batteries planted upon the high ground on the other 
side uf the river. The order was given to limber up and retire, 
but one gun and two waggons could not be extricated from the 
sand. Instead of spiking the gun and blowing up the waggons, 
valuable time was lost in endeavouring to extricate them. A 
formidable body of the enemy rushed over, but Captain Ouvry 
gallantly charged among them to cover the retreat of the 
artillery, though not without loss, as the broken ground had 
by this time been occupied by the enemy’s musketeers. The 
infantry was then marched down to the ridge which marked 
the height of the river during the rains, and from that eleva- 
tion the strength of the Sikh position became fully visible. 
As the British cavalry and infantry retired, several thousand 
of the enemy’s horse crossed the ford towards the deserted 
gun, and their marksmen crowded over, while the battery of 
twenty-eight guns played incessantly on our receding force. 
Here the operations of the day should have terminated, as 
any further movement against such fearful odds would have 
been an act of infatuation; but it was committed. Colonel 
William Havelock, in command of the 14th Dragoons, one of 
the most gallant officers in the Queen’s service, who had 
earned laurels in the Peninsula and at Waterloo, rashly 
solicited permission to charge the Sikhs, and in an evil hour 
it would appear to have been granted by the Commander-in- 
chief. Supported by the 5th cavalry, he rushed forward and 
at once cleared the bank of the enemy, and then pursued them 
down into the sands. The guns from the opposite bank, as well 
as those which had been brought over in haste, to the number 
of eight, opened on the dragoons; their horses became ex- 
hausted and sunk deeper and deeper in the sand. Colonel 
Havelock was surrounded by the enemy and killed, but not 
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Death of Colone) before he had felled three or four of his assail- 
Colonel Canton, 2nts. In this attack the gallant and experienced 
1848. Colonel Cureton, who had raised himself to dis- 
tinction from the ranks in which he had enlisted as a runaway 
lad, was lost to the army. The death of two such men would 
have been sufficient to mar congratulations on a victory, but 
that their lives should have been sacrificed in this idle and 
bootless skirmish, served to deepen the regrets of the army. 
The dry sandy bed of a large stream swept by the fire of 
twenty-eight guns was not the ficld for a cavalry action. It 
may here be incidentally noticed, that two days after the fight 
at Ramnugur, a paper was transmitted to Lord Dalhousie from 
Shere Sing’s camp, containing the Sikh justification of the 
revolt, which they rested on the elevation of the raja Golab 
Sing, a Rajpoot, the banishment of the Maharanee, the dis- 
regard of Sikh prejudices, the advaucement of Mahomedans, 
and, above all, the slaughter of the cow. 

Action of Sa- Lord Gough, having withdrawn his troops after 
doolapore, 1848. the action on the 22nd beyond the reach of Shere 
Sing’s batteries, awaited for a week the arrival of his heavy 
guns and his pontoon. Any attempt to assail the strong 
position of the Sikhs on the Chenab in front could only be the 
dictate of the wildest folly, and it was wisely determined to 
throw a strong division across the river higher up, and move 
down upon the left flank of their entrenchments, while the 
Commander-in-chief occupied their attention by a cannonade 
in front. Sir Joseph Thackwell, an officer who had acquired 
celebrity in the Peninsula, was nominated to the command of 
the turning force, which consisted of 8,000 horse, foot, and 
artillery, with thirty field pieces and two heavy guns. He 
marched an hour after midnight on the lst December, and 
reached Wuzeerabad, twenty-four miles up the river, where, 
with the aid of boats collected by the activity of Captain 
Nicholson, a distinguished political officer, he crossed the 
Chenab by midday of the 2nd, and thus transferred the 
mastery of the river from the Sikhs to the British. After a 
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hasty meal his force marched down twelve miles towards the 
enemy’s position. At midnight he received instructions from 
Lord Gough to make an attack on the flank of Shere Sing’s 
encampment in the morning, while the main army crossed over 
at Ramnugur to cooperate with his movements ; but he had not 
proceeded more than six miles when another communication 
from head-quarters informed him that the army could not 
cross for want of boats, but that General Godby had been 
despatched with a brigade to cross the stream six miles higher 
up and unite with him. He was instructed to aid the move- 
ments of that brigade, but to suspend any attack on the Sikhs 
till it had joined him; and he accordingly despatched a native 
regiment to secure the ford. At two in the afternoon his 
men, who had tasted little food for forty-eight hours, were 
partaking of a light refreshment, when the rushing sound of 
round shot made them start to their feet and take to their 
arms. Shere Sing, on hearing of Sir Joseph’s movement, 
withdrew his army from its position at Ramnugur, and 
marched down to meet him, leaving Lord Gough to expend 
his powder and shot upon an empty encampment. Sir Joseph, 
who had proceeded to the ford in search of Brigadier Godby, 
hastened back on hearing of the attack of the Sikhs, and 
rectified his position by withdrawing his troops two hundred 
yards from fields of lofty sugar cane into clear ground. The 
Sikhs perceiving this movement, rushed forward with loud 
shouts of “the Feringees are flying.” The action took place 
at the village of Sadoolapore, where for two hours the British 
force sustained the incessant fire of the enemy without return- 
ing a shot till they were fully within range, when the 
artillery opened with deadly effect. During the engagement 
Sir Joseph received orders from Lord Gough to act according 
to his own discretion as to attacking the Sikhs without wait- 
ing for General Godby; but there remained only one short 
hour of daylight. By half past four the hostile cannon began 
to slacken, and it was evident that the Sikhs had failed in 
their attack, but Sir Joseph did not deem it prudent to 
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advance upon them. His force consisted of only two brigades; 
a regiment was at the ford, and General Godby’s brigade had 
not juined him. The enemy were supposed to number 30,000, 
with forty pieces of cannon; they were strongly posted in a line 
of three villages, and if driven from them, might have retired 
on their camp, which could only have been stormed in dark- 
ness. With the example of Moodkee and Ferozeshuhur before 
him, Sir Joseph wisely determined not to precipitate his brave 
troops, broken down and wearied as they were, into a laby- 
rinth of tents, waggons, and tumbrils, among exploding mines 
and expense magazines. At midnight the barking of dogs 
betrayed the movement of the Sikh army, and when the 
General put his army in motion to pursue them in the morning, 
he found that they were alreddy beyond his reach. Under 
cover of the night, Shere Sing had removed all his guns and 
ammunition towards the Jhelum, “leaving not a goat behind.” 
The advantage of the action doubtless rested with him, for he 
had marched away at his own will and leisure to a better 
position, but Lord Gough thought fit to claim the victory, 
and in a magniloquent despatch announced that “it had 
pleased Almighty God to vouchsafe to the British arms the 
most successful issue to the extensive combinations rendered 
necessary to effect the passage of the Chenab and the defeat 
and dispersion of the Sikh force.” The community in India, 
spoiled by marvellously good fortune, impugned the military 
strategy which enabled the Sikh general to escape with all 
his cannon and with his army unscathed; men of sanguine 
temperament denounced his over caution, but this crude con- 
demnation has been rectified by the cool judgment of profes- 
sional criticism, and Sir Joseph’s merits have been fully 
appreciated, not less for saving his troops on the night of the 
3rd December from unprofitable loss, and the British arms 
from the hazard of serious disaster, than for his successful 
passage of the river. 

Noble effortsof While the elements of rebclilion were reeking 


pond’ throughout the Punjab and the Commander-in- 
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chief was waiting for the arrival of the cold weather, British 
interests in the various districts of the Punjab were maintained 
by the political officers with a degrec of skill and energy 
which reflected the highest credit on the Company’s service. 
Mr. John Lawrence had been entrusted with the charge of the 
Jullunder dooab, the Sikh province beyond the Sutlege which 
Lord Hardinge had annexed to the British territories. A 
detachment of rebel Sikhs crossed the Ravee and laid siége to 
an important fortress. One raja broke out in the upper range 
of hills, and another followed his example in the lower range, 
and the whole province was on the point of being enveloped in 
the flames of revolt. Mr. Lawrence had now the first oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting that spirit of enterprise, energy, and 
resolution which was developed on a larger scale in the 
Punjab nine years later during the Sepoy mutiny, and which 
eventually led him up to the highest seat in the empire. By 
the absence of the General, he and his assistants were left to 
act on their own discretion. He collected a force of hill men 
and of Sikhs, and boldly led them against their own country- 
men, captured or dispersed the insurgents, and in the short 
period of thirteen days extinguished all opposition, and 
restored peace and order to the province. On the western 
frontier, along the line of the Indus, Captain Abbott, of 
Khiva celebrity, Captain Nicholson, Lieutenant Lumsden, and 
Lieutenant Taylor continued for many months to maintain 
their isolated and perilous positions with a-chivalrous bearing 
in the midst of universal treachery. On the first suspicion 
of Chutter Sing’s disloyalty, Major Lawrence had wisely 
despatched Captain Nicholson to secure Attok; and that 
important post was subsequently held by Captain Herbert 
with a small body of Mahomedan troops. The fort was in 
so dilapidated a state that it could not have withstood a 
scientific and vigorous attack for six hours, but with a spirit 
of heroism which carries the mind back to the defence of Arcot, 
he maintained his post against the utmost efforts of the Sikhs 
for six weeks. Dost Mahomed at length made his appearance 
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on the Indus, and summoned all true believers to join his stan- 
dard and take the field against the infidels. To ascertain the 
feelings of the garrison, Captain Herbert held a durbar, when 
his native officers and men frankly avowed that their families 
were in the power of the Dost, and that it would be dangerous 
for them to resist his commands. He found it necessary 
therefore to abandon the fort, and quitted it at midnight 
on a raft, but was seized as he passed down the river, and 
sent to join Major Lawrence in captivity at Peshawur. The 
reward which Captain Herbert received for his gallantry was 
what all officers most coveted, the commendation of Lord 
Dalhousie, who announced to India that he had maintained 
his position ‘ with a settled firmness and a high-minded con- 
stancy.” 

Movements of The Sikhs retired from Sadcolapore on the night 
Dic pend of the 8rd December with their artillery, the chief 
1848-49. ground of their confidence, still entire, the spirit 
of the troops still unbroken, and the audacity of the chieftains 
still buoyant. With that skill which distinguished the general 
officers among the Sikhs, Shere Sing took up a position of 
great strength on the Jhelum, with his rear resting on that 
river, his main body posted in ravines strengthened by field 
works, and his front covered by a broad and dense belt of 
jungle. Throughout the month of December and the first 
half of January, the British army remained inactive between 
the Jhelum and the Chenab. This policy, which has been the 
subject of much censure, was in some measure owing to the 
restrictions imposed on the movements of the force by Lord 
Dalhousic, who had requested Lord Gough, after the battle of 
Sadoolapore, ‘on no consideration to advance beyond the 
Chenab except for the purpose of attacking Shere Sing in the 
position he then held, without further communication with 
him.” He had, in fact, injudiciously interfered with the 
military dispositions of the Commander-in-chief, on whom the 
responsibility of the campaign rested. To what extent Lord 
Hardinge had regulated and controlled the movements of the 
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army in the first Sikh war was well known, but he was a 
soldier, and a general of a far higher standard than the Com- 
mander-in-chief, whereas Lord Dalhousie was a young civilian 
with no military experience. It appears that he was not long 
perceiving the false position in which he had thus placed him- 
self, and before the 22nd December informed Lord Gough that 
‘if he could satisfy his own judgment regarding the state of 
his supplies, his supports and communications, and that the 
‘enemy might be attacked with such force as he may have 
safely disposable, and without heavy loss, he should be happy 
to see a blow struck that would destroy him, add honour to 
the British arms, and avert the prospect of a protracted and 
costly war.” Whatever responsibility may be attached to the 
inactivity of the force for three weeks after this date, rests 
with the military authorities. But, however injudicious may 
have been this act of interference on the part of the Governor- 
General, subsequent events gave reason to regret that it was 
not prolonged. Indeed, the whole plan of the campaign has 
been condemned by the judgment of the highest military 
authorities. In their opinion, Lord Gough would have exer- 
cised a wise discretion if he had remained in observation, on 
the left bank of the Chenab, regarding himself as covering 
the siege of Mooltan on the one hand, and Lahore on the 
other, holding Shere Sing in check, cutting off his supplies, 
watching his movements northward and southward, and pre- 
venting the despatch of a single soldier to the aid of Moolraj ; 
and then,—as was ultimately done,—throwing the united 
British force with irresistible power on the Sikh army. This 
plan would have involved the inactivity of three months, and 
incurred the denunciations of the press, but it would have 
saved us the disasters of Ramnugur and Chillianwalla. 

eee The army was reviewed at Lassoorie by Lord 
Chilhanwala, Gough on the 11th January, and advanced the 
oon next day to Dingee, a distance of twelve miles 
The task before it was arduous. In conflicts with other races 
in India it had been the boast of the British troops that they 
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never cared to count their enemies, and were only anxious to 
prevent their escape. Bur the Sikhs were the boldest and most 
resolute foes who had ever tried the metal of the British soldier 
in the east, and on this occasion two weak infantry divisions 
were about to attack a Sikh force of 30,000 men, with a battery 
of sixty guns, in one of the strongest positions they had ever 
taken up, and on ground where our powerful cavalry had no 
room for manceuvering. On the 13th, the army advanced with 
the intention of turning the enemy’s left at Russool, but a 
nearer approach shewed it covered with so dense a jungle that 
Lord Gough wisely resolved to take up a position for the day, 
and reconnoitre it more perfectly on the morrow. In 1845, be- 
fore a sword had been drawn, the British commanders had been 
warned by those best acquainted with the tactics of the Sikhs, 
that they were not to be dreaded as assailants, but that an 
entrenched position was defended by them with a degree of 
obstinacy hardly to be overcome by human efforts. The cor- 
rectness of this observation was grievously exemplified at 
Ferozeshuhur and Sobraon. Hence it was always desirable 
so to manoeuvre as to oblige them to take the initiative, and 
on the present occasion this advantage had been fortuitously 
gained. On approaching Chillianwalla, it became evident that 
they had quitted their strong entrenchments on the heights of 
Russool, and marched down into the plain. A picket of Sikhs 
was driven in from a low bare hill, and the staff, on ascending 
it, obtained a distinct view of their line, covered indeed by a 
thick jungle, but ready to combat without the usual support 
of their bulwarks. Lord Gough had intended to defer the 
attack till a more careful reconnaissance had been effected, and 
had issued orders to mark out the ground for the encampment. 
This duty had already commenced, when a few shots from 
some field pieces the Sikhs had pushed forward, dropped near 
him. The spirit of defiance and antagonism at once overcame 
his better judgment, and, rejecting all advice and trampling 
on every remonustrance, he gave orders to prepare for imme- 
diate action. The Sikhs opened a continuous roar of fire from 
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a jungle so thick that nothing was offered as a mark for the 
British artillery but the flash and smoke of the hostile guns. 
This cannonade lasted an hour, or an hour and a half, accord- 
ing to different reports, and at three in the afternoon in the 
month of January, with only an hour or two of daylight left, 
undeterred by the example of Moodkee and Ferozeshuhur, 
where success was lost in the darkness, the divisions were 
ordered to advance. 

inate The division of General Campbell, afterwards 
the two Infantry Lord Clyde, was the first to push forward. Of 
Divisions, 1849- its two brigades, that commanded by Brigadicr 
IIloggan, under the General’s personal superintendence, though 
fiercely opposed by heavy odds, won the ground in its front; 
but the brigade of Brigadier Pennycuick was destined to a 
fearful repulse. The 24th Foot, which formed a portion of it, 
advanced with an ardour that seemed to promise victory, but 
while yet at a distance from the enemy, broke into too rapid 
a pace, outstripped the native regiments, and rushed breathless 
and confused upon the enemy’s guns. It received a deadly 
shower of grape, and while shattered by its fatal effects, was 
torn to pieces by a musketry fire from Sikh troops, masked 
by a screen of jungle. The native regiments, when they came 
up, were unable to restore the battle. The whole brigade was 
thrown into confusion, and the most desperate efforts of the 
officers were of no avail to establish order. Brigadier Penny- 
cuick was slain in the fore front of the fight; Colonel Brookes, 
commanding the 24th, fell among the guns. The Sikhs rushed 
forward with fury, sword in hand, and svon converted the rude 
repulse into incurable rout. The colours of the regiment fell 
into their hands, but not until twenty-three officers and 459 
non-commissioned officers and men had been killed or wounded. 
Lord Gough, on receiving a report of this sanguinary check, 
ordered up the reserve under Brigadier Penny, but it took a 
wreng direction and missed its way in the forest. General 
Campbell, who had been victorious in his own front, observing 
the disaster, spiked the guns he had captured, and advancing 
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rapidly to the rescue, snatched the victory from the enemy, 
and captured the guns which had poured this deadly fire on 
the brigade. Sir Walter Gilbert’s division on the right was 
not checkered by disaster, but its advantages were not gained 
without heroic efforts and serious loss. His left brigade, led 
with rare gallantry, by Brigadier Mountain, carried the enemy’s 
position, and captured several pieces of ordnance. But the 
56th Native Infantry lost its colours, and its gallant comman- 
der, Major Bamfield, received a mortal wound, and lay dying, 
side by side in the same hospital tent with his brave son, 
who had also been struck down. The other brigade consisting 
of the 2nd Europeans and two native regiments, and led by 
Brigadier Godby, was severely tested. The Europeans, attacked 
on numerous points, succeeded in putting the Sikhs to flight, 
but pursuit im a forest where they could not see twenty yards 
before them, was vain, and they halted to collect their wounded, 
when a sudden fire was opened on them by a body of Sikhs 
who had turned their flank unperceived, and they would have 
been inevitably overwhelmed but for -the field battery of 
Major Dawes, of Jellalabad renown, who poured in a shower 
of grape on the enemy, as coolly as if he had been on parade. 
The struggle was terrific, and, to use the language of an eye- 
witness, it seemed as if the very air teemed with balls and 
bullets. The Sikhs fought like demons, but the Europeans 
succeeded in sweeping them from the ground and remained 
masters of the field. 

‘i _  Theadventures of the cavalry were painful and 

ovements of 

the Cavalry, humiliating. The attack on the Sikh position, 
mae which had never been reconnoitered, was in a 
parallel line. The several brigades of foot opposed to the 
enemy in front were outflanked by their more extended line. 
To protect the extreme flanks of the infantry, Lord Gough 
brought his cavalry into first line, and it was thus opposed 
to an unapproachable artillery fire and to entanglement in the 
recesses of the forest; but the actual mischief even exceeded 
what might have been anticipated from such defective 
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tactics. On the right flank, in prolongation of the infantry, 
were posted the 14th Dragoons, the 9th Lancers, and two 
native cavalry regiments. The troops of artillery attached 
to the brigade were planted in the rear and could not there- 
fore open fire from a single gun. This strong cavalry brigade 
was entrusted to Brigadier Pope, who had been an active 
officer in his youth, but was now unable to mount his 
horse without assistance. He was, moreover, of a fanciful 
and irritable temper, and obstinately wedded to his old 
fashioned notions of cavalry manceuvre. He advanced his 
four regiments formed in a single line and though the forest 
was dense, not a skirmisher was sent forward to explore the 
way, and no reserve or supporting column was provided 
against temporary reverse. As the line advanced, first at a 
walk and then at a trot, it was broken up by trees and clumps 
of brushwood into numerous series of small sections, doubled 
behind each other. In this state of things a small body of 
Sikh horse, intoxicated with drugs, rushed in a mass upon the 
centre, wounded the brigadier, and caused a sensation of terror 
among the native cavalry which it was found impossible to 
counteract. Just at this crisis, some one in the ranks of the 
14th Dragoons, whose name has never been ascertained, uttered 
the words, ‘“‘threes about.” The regiment at once turned to 
the rear and moved off in confusion, and, as the Sikh horse 
pressed on its track, galloped headlong in disgraceful panic 
through the cannon and waggons posted in its rear, notwith- 
standing the utmost efforts of its commander, Colonel King, 
and of the chaplain of the force, the Rev. Mr. Whiting, to 
rally the fugitives. The Sikh horse enterec the ranks of the 
artillery along with the flying dragoons, and captured four 
guns; the disgrace of the brigade was irreparable. The suc- 
cess of the cavalry division on the left, commanded by Sir 
Joseph Thackwell, was marked by great gallantry. After a 
cannonade, in which the eighteen guns under Colonel Brind 
took an active share, a party of Sikh horse wound round its 
left and menaced the rear. Sir Joseph directed three squadrons 
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of the 5th native cavalry and a squadron of Greys under Cap- 
tain Unett to charge the assailants, while he kept the rest of 
his brigadein reserve. The Sikh horse opened a heavy match- 
lock fire, and the native cavalry turned and fled; but Captain 
Unett with his dragoons forced his way through the Sikh 
ranks, nor halted in his impetuous career till he had reached the 
rear of the enemy, when, though severely wounded, he cut his 
way back to the brigade, and rejoined his applauding comrades, 
with the loss of forty-eight killed and wounded. The shades 
of evening put an end to the conflict. It was desirable to keep 
the ground which had been so hardly won, but it was hazardous 
to hold a position of which nothing was known. It was im- 
possible to post pickets and guards in the darkness of the 
night. The troops were half dead with the fatigue of pre- 
vious marching and manoeuvring, and an arduous combat. 
They were parched with thirst and called loudly for water, 
but none could be procured except from the distant wells of 
Chillianwalla. A night of heavy rain was impending, which 
would have inundated the field and completed the disorganiza- 
tion of the force. With great reluctance, but with a sense of 
imperious necessity, Lord Gough withdrew the force to Chillian- 
walla, where the troops snatched a broken and fitful repose. 
Meanwhile, parties of Sikh troops and of the armed peasantry 
of the surrounding villages, traversed the forest in which the 
combat had taken place, stripped, plundered, and mutilated 
the slain, and with atrocious barbarity murdered the wounded. 
On the following morning, when the cavalry moved over the 
field, they found that every gun captured in the fight had been 
carried off, with the exception of twelve, which had been 
brought into camp the night before. 

Results of the Such was the battle of Chillianwalla, the most 
battle, 1849. sanguinary, and the nearest approximation to a de- 
feat, of any of the great conflicts of the British power in India. 
The Sikhs were driven from their position, but their army was 
not overthrown, and retired without interruption to another 
position, three miles from the field. Twelve of their guns 
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remained in our possession, but four guns of the Horse Artil- 
lery were captured by them The colours of three regiments 
were lost in the battle, and the price paid by us for our 
doubtful victory was the loss of 2,357 fighting men and 89 
officers killed and wounded. The moral results of the action 
were dismal; the character of the Sikhs for prowess was 
greatly elevated, the reputation of British cavalry was de- 
plorably tarnished. The highest authority in India was con- 
strained to pronounce it a victory, which was announced by 
salutes from every battery throughout the three Presidencies. 
But in this note of triumph we were anticipated by Shere Sing, 
who fired a salute the same evening in honour of what he 
considered his triumph, and another three days after to cele- 
brate the arrival of his father with large reinforcements. 

: While Chillianwalla was officially registered as 
udlic opinion 2 : 

onthe battle, a victory, it was regarded by the community in 
ae India of all ranks, from the highest to the lowest, 
as a great calamity. The public did not cease to admire the 
private virtues, the quick perception, the indomitable energy, 
and the chivalrous valour of the Commander-in-chief, which 
rendered him the idol of the soldiery; but there was, never- 
theless, a painful conviction that nature had not designed, or 
education and experience fitted him, for extensive and indepen- 
dent command. In England, the intelligence of this combat 
excited feelings of alarm and indignation. British cannon 
had been captured; British standards had been Jost; British 
cavalry had fled before the enemy; a British regiment had 
been nearly annihilated; and the confidence of the native 
troops in our skill and good fortune had been rudely shaken. 
These disasters were traced to the defect of our military 
tactics. The India House was filled with alarms, which were 
shared by the Duke of Wellington. It was well known that 
while he had applauded the gallantry of the troops engaged at 
Maharajpore, he had freely criticised the manceuvres of the 
General. The Court of Directors and the Ministry were now 
of one mind as to the necessity of an immediate change in 
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the command. Sir Charles Napier was accordingly solicited 
by the Duke to proceed to India as Commander-in-chief, and 
he left England within three days. The supercession which 
Recall of Lora Lad previously impended was now inflicted on Lord 
Gough, 1849. Gough, and he was made to taste the bitterness of 
recall; but before the arrival of his successor, the brilliant 
victory of Guzerat had turned the Punjab into a British pro- 
vince. 


CHAPTER XL. 


LORD DALHOUSIE’S ADMINISTRATION—THE SECOND SIKH WAR— 
THE SECOND BURMESE WAR-—THE SANTAL OUTBREAK, 
1849—1855. 


The second siege SHE Conflict at Chillianwalla had so seriously 
of Mooltan, crippled the British infantry as to constrain the 
cea Commander-in-chief to wait for the capture of 
Mooltan, and the accession of General Whish’s force, and the 
army was withdrawn to an entrenched camp at a little dis- 
tance from the position of the enemy at Russool. It was by 
no means a pleasing reflection that this course, if it had been 
adopted at an early stage of the war, would have saved the 
army the loss and the disgrace attending that engagement. 
To the second siege of Movltan we now turn. On the defec- 
tion of Shere Sing on the 15th September, General Whish 
retired to a fortified position at Sooruj-koond, which possessed 
the advantage of being safe from all the attempts of the Sikhs, 
and open to the reception of supplies by water. By the unfor- 
tunate turn affairs had taken, all the advantages gained by 
the spirited exertions of Lieutenant Edwardes were lost, and 
Moolraj regained possession of the province and its resources, 
and laid in so abundant a store of provisions as to be under 
no necessity during the siege of indenting on his original 
stock for a single bag of rice. He was also enabled to 
Zz % 
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strengthen the fortifications so effectually as to render the 
second siege of the town and the citadel, notwithstanding the 
unexampled appliances eommanded by the besiegers, more 
arduous than any in which a British army had ever been 
engaged in the plains of India. General Whish was doomed 
to more than three months of inaction, owing to the dilatoriness 
of the Bombay authorities, which has never been explained. 
Their troops did not reach Roree on the Indus before the 18th 
December, but no time was lost in marching them up to 
Mooltan, and it was accomplished within a week. The acces- 
sion of the Bombay column, consisting of 9,000 men, raised 
General Whish’s force to 17,000, with sixty-four heavy guns. 
The siege was reopened on the 27th December, and pushed 
on from day to day with uninterrupted vigour. To obtain 
a position for breaching the walls of the town, it was neces- 
sary to clear the suburbs, which was not, however, effected 
without the loss of 300 men and seventeen officers. The 
British batteries were then advanced against the town, and the 
discharge from cannon, howitzers, and mortars never ceased, 
day or night, for five days. A bold sally of 2,000 of the 
finest Sikh soldiers was driven back by Lieutenant Edwardes’s 
levies, after a long and arduous conflict, in which Sir Henry 
Lawrence, who had just returned from England, bore a pro- 
minent part. On the third day, after a fierce cannonade from 
the batteries, to which Moolraj returned shot for shot, the 
fury of the combatants was suddenly arrested by a terrific 
convulsion. A shell from a mortar struck a mosque in the 
city which had been turned into a magazine and stored with 
400,000 lbs. of gunpowder. It blew up with a tremendous 
explosion which shook the earth for many miles round, and 
darkened the air with smoke and fragments. After a pause 
of a minute or two, however, the firing recommenced with 
redoubled earnestness, the Bombay and Bengal artillery 
vieing with each other, and the enemy vieing with both. 
The breach was at length pronounced practicable, and the 
city, which had been defended with extraordinary resolution, 
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was stormed on the 2nd January. It presented a melancholy 
picture of desolation; the buildings had crumbled under the 
storm of shot and shell which had never ceased for a hundred 
aud twenty hours. Of the wretched inhabitants, numbering 
80,000 at the beginning of the siege, no small portion had 
been swept away by our cannon, or cut down by the cavalry 
as they endeavoured to escape destruction, and the streets 
were covered with dead and dying Sikhs. Notwithstanding 
the strictest injunctions of the generals, the capture was 
tarnished by the excesses of the troops, and by disgraceful 
plunder. After the fall of the town, no time was lost in push- 
ing on the siege of the citadel, which Moolraj continued to 
defend with about 3,000 men. The howitzers played on it 
for several days with such fearful effect. tearing up the earth 
and brickwork of its massive walls, that on the 5th January 
Moolraj endeavoured to open a negotiation with General 
Whish, but was informed that no terms would be granted 
short of unconditional surrender. Ie resolved, therefore, to 
defend his stronghold to the last extremity, and for another 
fortnight he and his brave soldiers sustained the most awful 
fire of ordnance, direct and vertical, ever discharged in India 
within the same narrow compass. At length, when not a 
roof was left standing in the fort except in one bomb-proof 
gateway, and the incessant vollies from our batteries became 
insupportable to the troops, they demanded that he should 
either put himself at their head and cut his way through the 
ranks of the besiegers, or give up the fortress. The garrison 
Capture ofthe SUrrendered at discretion on the 22nd January, and 
nore tere Moolraj rode out into the English camp, his sol- 
diers and chiefs prostrating themselves before him in pas- 
sionate devotion as he passed along. Mooltan was placed in 
charge of Lieutenant Edwardes, and the army moved up to 
join the Commander-in-chief. 

ss The English and Sikh forces lay encamped 

ovements of 2 

the Bntish and within a few miles of each other for twenty-five 
Sikh forces, 1849. Jays, the one at Chillianwalla and the other at 
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Russool. On the 6th February it was reported in the British 
camp that the whole of the Sikh army had marched unper- 
ceived round the British entrenchments, and was moving down 
upon Lahore. Lord Gough immediately despatched General 
Gilbert to ascertain the truth of the rumour, and he found 
the formidable encampment at Russool, the attempt to storm 
which, it was evident to him, would have entailed no ordinary 
sacrifice of human life, deserted by the enemy. This manceuvre 
of the Sikh generals has been variously attributed to the 
increasing deficiency of their supplies, to the exhaustion of 
their military chest, and to the eagerness of their troops for the 
excitement of action. It may have been dictated by the hope 
of fulfilling their boast of “cooking their food at Lahore,” 
and then crossing the Sutlege, and, in combination with the 
protected Sikh states, rushing down on the British territories. 
Lord Gough, finding that the Sikhs had completely circum- 
vented him, marched back to Lassoorie, and sent peremptory 
orders for the prompt advance of General Whish’s force. Shere 
Sing, having thus turned Lord Gough’s right, established his 
head-quarters at Guzerat on the 14th February, and the next 
day despatched a portion of his troops across the Chenab at 
Wuzeerabad. It was the opinion of a high military authority, 
that if he had kept his forces well together, and advanced 
rapidly across the Chenab, and fallen upon the troops 
marching up from Mooltan, he might have gained such advan- 
tages, in succession, over one or two of General Whish’s 
brigades, as altogether to change the fate of the campaign; but 
he lacked the skill and energy for so masterly a strategy. To 
counteract the movement of Shere Sing, a European and a 
native regiment, with a corps of irregular cavalry and Colonel 
Brind’s battery were pushed forward towards W uzeerabad, but 
it was found that in consequence of some indication of danger, 
he had recalled the troops sent across the Chenab. Colonel 
Brind obtained the command of all the fords, and the advan- 
tage Shere Sing had gained by turning the flank of the British 
army was lost through hesitation and delay. On the appear- 
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ance of the British column, he retired to Guzerat, which, in 
the palmy days of the Khalsa, was considered a place of good 
omen, and there awaited the attack of the Commander-in-chief, 
The last brigade of General Whish’s division joined the head- 
quarters on the 20th February, and Lord Gough moved up to 
the enemy’s encampment with 20,000 men and a hundred 
pieces of cannon. 

Arrangementor  PYigadier Cheape, of the Bengal Engineers, 
the Battle of who had conducted the siege of Mooltan with 
Guserat 1849. that, professional talent and personal energy which 
ensured its success, joined the camp of Lord Gough a week 
before the battle of Guzerat, and assumed charge of the 
engineering department. With unwearied industry he applied 
himself to the task of obtaining the most accurate informa- 
tion of the position of the enemy, and the British army thus 
enjoyed the inestimable advantage,—the want of which pro- 
duced the most lamentable effects at Maharajpore, at Moodkee, 
and at Chillianwalla,—of a thorough knowledge of the ground 
on which it was to deliver battle. The army of Shere Sing, 
estimated at 50,000 men with sixty pieces of cannon, was 
planted in front of the walled town of Guzerat, in the form 
of a crescent. The deep dry bed of the Dwara, which pro- 
tected the right of the Sikh force, encircled the northern and 
western faces of the town, and then, taking a southern direc- 
tion, bisected the British camp. The left of the Sikh force was 
supported on a streamlet, narrow and deep, flowing south- 
ward into the Chenab. Between the dry water course and 
the rivulet was a space of about three miles, with two villages, 
near Guzerat, denominated the greater and the less Habra, 
which were loopholed and filled with troops. On this ground 
were ranged the Sikh regiments, the remnant of Runjeet’s 
disciplined battalions, now reorganized under the rebel leaders. 
Major Lawrence, who had been brought down a prisoner from 
Peshawur in the train of Chutter Sing, was treated with much 
consideration, and enjoyed great freedom of intercourse with 
the Sikh leaders. In the course of conversation they had 
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repeatedly expressed their surprise that the British commander 
should persist in neglecting to use his artillery, which the Sikhs 
considered formidable, and in thrusting his infantry, of which 
they made comparatively little account, up to the muzzle of 
their guns. He was permitted to visit his brother, Sir Henry 
Lawrence, on parole at Lahore, and communicated the remark 
to him. It was immediately transmitted to Lord Dalhousie, 
then encamped on the banks of the Sutlege, who is supposed 
to have urged it on the attention of the Commander-in-chief. 
The same valuable advice was earnestly and emphatically 
pressed on him by the able engineer officers of the force, and, 
under their guidance, it was laid down as the order of battle, 
that the artillery, in which no British army in India had ever 
been so strong, should be brought into full play, until the con- 
sistency of the Sikh ranks had been broken, and that no attempt 
should be made to charge with cold steel before this result had 
been secured. It was the inexorable persistence in this novel 
strategy to which the great victory is to be attributed. 

fete: te The infantry divisions and brigades advanced in 
Guzerat, 22nd parallel Jines, with the cavalry on the flank and 
Tyumen” he guns in front. Eighty-four cannon, of which 
eighteen were of heavy calibre, were formed in two divisions 
in the centre, and opposed to the cannonade of sixty Sikh 
guns. The army, fresh from rest, and invigorated by food, 
advanced to the combat in the most complete order, at half- 
past seven. The morning was clear and cloudless, and the 
sun shone brightly on the extended line of bayonets and 
sabres. The Sikhs, ever ready with their batteries, opened 
them at a long range. The British infantry was halted be- 
yond their reach, and the artillery, protected by skirmishers, 
pushed boldly to the front, and commenced a cannonade, of 
which the oldest and most experienced soldiers in the army 
had never witnesscd a parallel for magnificence and effect, 
and the results of which exceeded the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of those who had advocated the movement. Notwith- 
standing the rapidity with which the Sikhs fired, it was 
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manifest that neither human fortitude, nor the best materials 
could withstand the storm which for two hours and a half beat 
on their devoted artillery. Many of their guns were dis- 
mounted, and before a single musket had been discharged, the 
fire of their formidable line had slackened. The British infantry 
then deployed, and commenced a steady advance, supported 
by their field batteries. Right in the path of Sir Walter 
Gilbert’s division lay the larger village, the key of the Sikh 
position, flanked by two batteries, and crowded with Sikh 
soldiers. The brigade, which under Brigadier Godby had 
played so conspicuous a part at Chillianwalla, now under 
General Penny, rushed among the houses with resistless 
energy. The enemy fought witl desperation, seizing the 
soldiers’ bayonets with the left hand, while they dealt sabre 
cuts with the right; but they were eventually overpowered. 
The smaller village was carried chiefly through the gallantry 
of Colone! Franks, and the ardent courage of his brave 10th. 
When the villages were won, which was not effected without 
serious loss to the assailants, the whole Sikh line gave way, 
and was pursued round the town by the four divisions of 
infantry. Later in the day a body of the splendid Sikh horse, 
together with 1,500 Afghan cavalry under Akram Khan, 
the son of Dost Mahomed, advanced against the flank and 
rear of General Thackwell, in command of the cavalry, who 
put in array against them that regiment of Sinde horse which 
had been disciplined under the eye of Sir Charles Napier, and 
had long and ably contributed to the defence of the pro- 
vince. It was now under the command of Captain Malcolm, 
and, with the aid*of the 9th Lancers, bore back with a noble 
ardour, the Afghan and Sikh horse. While the Sikh army was 
thus pursued by the infantry battalions, the cavalry, which had 
been restrained at first, was let loose. Onward they rushed, 
dispersing, riding over, and trampling down in their resistless 
career, the flying and scattered infantry of the Sikhs, cap- 
turing guns and waggons, and converting the discomfited 
enemy into a shapeless mass of fugitives. It was not till half- 
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past four, when they had advanced fifteen miles beyond 
Guzerat, that they drew rein, by which time the army of 
Shere Sing was a wreck, deprived of its camp, its standards, 
and fifty-three pieces of cannon. 

Remarks onthe Among the noblest achievements of our Indian 
battle, 1849. = penerals, the battle of Guzerat stands out in 
bold relief, not only in reference to the magnitude of the 
forces engaged, and the confidence with which previous events 
had inspired the enemy, but, also, to the importance of its 
result, the utter extinction of the formidable power and spirit 
of Runjeet Sing’s great armament, terrific in the death throes 
of its expiring wrath. Throughout this campaign the Sikhs 
fougnt better than in the campaign of the Sutlege. Their 
cavalry had greatly improved in daring and combination, and 
an inferior artillery was as rapidly and effectually served. In 
the former struggle, their leaders were intriguing with the 
British authorities, and all but traitors to the national cause ; 
in the second war, they were all in earnest in setting their 
lives and fortunes on the cast of the die. The battle of 
Guzerat, of which the occult history has not yet appeared 
in print, was won by the judicious use of the arm in which 
the British army had a preponderating power, and has justly 
been described as the “battle of the guns.” The stress of the 
action fell on the two brigades which assaulted the villages ; 
the other portion of the force had no struggle to maintain, and 
one brigade neither fired a shot nor lost a man. The cavalry had 
only one exploit to record, the daring charge of the Sinde horse. 
Pursuit of the Sir Joseph Thackwell and his cavalry bivouacked 
enemy, 1849. for the night on the ground he otcupied, proposing 
to renew the pursuit the next morning, but he was recalled to 
the camp, and the enemy was thus enabled to escape across 
the Jhelum with impunity. Lord Dalhousie had declared that 
the war must be prosecuted to the entire defeat and dispersion 
of all who were in arms against us. One column under Sir 
Colin Campbell was, therefore, sent to sweep the districts in 
the north, while Sir Walter Gilbert, the first rider in India, 
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whom Sir Henry Lawrence had particularly recommended to 
Lord Dalhousie to lead the chase, left the camp the day after 
the battle with infantry, cavalry, horse artillery, and light 
field guns, in all about 12,000 men. He pursued the relic of 
the Sikh army, now reduced to about 16,000, along the great 
high road of the Indus with such rapidity as to give them no 
breathing time, and to allow his own men little leisure for 
cooking. Major Lawrence, who had been permitted to 
proceed to Lahore on parole, before the battle of Guzerat, 
returned to the Sikh camp after the victory, where he was 
received with shouts of admiration of his good faith, and was 
requested by Shere Sing to negotiate the best terms he could 
obtain from the British commander. He passed repeatedly 
between the two camps, but the pursuit was continued without 
intermission. On the 6th March, the Sikh chiefs restored 
all their prisoners, and two days after entered into terms with 
General Gilbert. On the 12th, Shere Sing and Chutter Sing 
delivered up their swords to him at the celebrated monument of 
Manikylah, once considered a trophy of Alexander the Great. 
Thirty-five subordinate chiefs laid down their swords at his feet, 
and the Khalsa soldiers advanced one by one, and, after clasp- 
ing their arms for the last time, cast them on the growing 
pile, with a heavy sigh. Forty-one pieces of artillery were 
also surrendered, which, with those captured at Mooltan and 
Guzerat, raised the number to one hundred and sixty, the 
greater portion of which had been buried after the battle of 
Sobraon, to be disinterred for a future struggle. It remained 
only to dispose of the Afghans, and the veteran Gilbert, with 
the speed and buoyancy of youth, followed on their track, 
crossed the Indus on a bridge of boats which he was just in 
time to save, and pursued them in their ignominious flight up 
to the portals of their barrier range; and, as the natives of 
India sarcastically remarked, ‘‘ those who rode down the hills 
like lions, ran back into them like dogs.” 

Result ofthe war ‘The battle of Guzerat decided the fate of the 
—Incorporation. Punjab, and finally quenched the hopes of the 
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Khalsa. It was no ordinary distinction for that noble army 
to have met the conquerors of India at Moodkee, at Feroze- 
shuhur, at Alliwal, at Sobraon, at Chillianwalla, and at 
Guzerat, with indomitable courage, and on more than one 
occasion to have shaken their throne. But, after six such 
conflicts, they resigned themselves with a feeling of proud 
humility to the supremacy of the power which had exhibited 
military qualifications superior to their own. The Punjab 
was now by the indefeasible right of conquest at the disposal 
of the British Government. Such a consummation had not 
been expected in England, and Lord Dalhousie was not in 
possession of the views of the Court of Directors regarding the 
disposal of it; but he wisely adopted the vigorous policy of 
annexing the dominions of Runjeet Sing, on both sides the 
Indus, to the Cumpany’s territories. In communicating this 
resolution to the India House, he alluded ta the sanction which 
had been given to the annexation of two districts after the 
last unprovoked war, and he expressed his confidence that the 
absorption of the remainder of the country, after the unpro- 
voked aggression which had entailed a second war, would be 
equally approved of. In a brief and forcible proclamation, 
issued on the 29th March, 1849, he stated that after the 
death of Runjeet Sing, the Sirdars and the Khalsa army had, 
without cause or provocation, suddenly invaded the British 
territory ; that their troops had been again and again defeated ; 
that the Maharaja Duleep Sing had tendered his submission 
to the Governor-General at the gates of Lahore, and solicited 
his clemency ; that the Governor-General had generously 
spared the kingdom which he had a just right to confiscate, 
placed the Maharaja on the throne, and concluded a treaty of 
friendship between the two states. The British Government 
had scrupulously observed every stipulation contained in it, 
while the Sikhs had grossly violated the promises by which 
they were bound. The army of the Lahore state and the 
whole Sikh people, joined by many of the Sirdars who had 
signed the treaty, had risen against us and waged a fierce and 
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bloody war for the proclaimed purpose of destroying the British 
and their power. The Government of India had no desire for 
conquest, but was bound in duty to provide fully for its own 
security and for the interests of those committed to its charge, 
and, as the only sure mode of protecting itself from the per- 
petual recurrence of unprovoked and wasting wars, was com- 
pelled to resolve on the entire subjugation of a people whom 
their own government had long been unable to control, whom 
no punishment could deter from violence, and no acts of 
friendship could conciliate to peace. He, therefore, proclaimed 
that the kingdom of the Punjab was at an end, and that all the 
territories of the Maharaja Duleep Sing should henceforth be 
a portion of the Buitish empire in India. To offer any vindica- 
tion of a measure which even the most prejudiced of Lord 
Dalhousie’s opponents have not ventured to impugn, would 
be altogether redundant. The Punjab was the last province 
within the boundaries of India, which fell to us by the arbi- 
trament of war, and our title to it stands upon the same basis 
of right as our first acquisitions of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, 
by the same issue, a century before. 

End ofthe Pun. OD the 29th March, the young Maharaja took 
jab kingdom— his seat for the last time on the throne of Runjeet 
honours, 1849. Sing, and in the presence of Sir Henry Lawrence, 
the Resident, and Mr. Elliott, the foreign secretary, and the 
nobles of his court, heard Lord Dalhousie’s proclamation read 
in English, Persian, and Hindostanee, and then affixed the 
initials of his name in English characters to the document 
which transferred the kingdom of the five rivers to the Com- 
pany, and secureé tc him an annuity of five lacs of rupees 
a-year. The British colours were then hoisted upon the ram- 
parts, and a royal salute announced the fulfilment of Runjeet’s 
prediction that the Punjab also would ‘become red.” The 
Koh-i-noor, which he had destined to the great idol of 
(rissa, was set apart for the crown of England. The jageers 
of the leaders of the rebellion were confiscated, and they 
retired to their native villages on small stipends. Moolraj 
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was brought to trial before a special court, composed of three 
European officers, as an accessory to the murder of Mr. Agnew 
and Lieutenant Anderson, and found guilty, but recommended 
to mercy in consideration of extenuating circumstances dis- 
covered in the course of the inquiry; he was sentenced to 
imprisonment for life, but died within a short time. Lord 
Dalhousie was elevated to the dignity of a Marquis, the fourth 
marquisate bestowed on the Governors-General, who had re- 
pudiated the “beautiful theory” of Mr. Dundas, and added 
provinces to the Company’s dominions. The reproach of Chil- 
lianwalla was forgotten in the triumph of Guzerat, and Lord 
Gough also obtained a step in the peerage. Generals Gilbert 
and Thackwell were rewarded with the Grand Cross of the 
Bath, and Generals Campbell, Wheeler, and Cheape with 
Knight-Commanderships ; but Brigadier Tennant, who had 
commanded and worked the artillery which won the field of 
Guzerat, was passed over,, and received only an inferior 
reward, which reflected discredit on those alone who had with- 
held the recommendation of his claims. Lieutenant Edwardes 
obtained a brevet-majority, and Lieutenants Lake, Taylor, 
and Herbert were duly rewarded for decds of no ordinary 
merit, but the gallant Abbott, who had defended the fortress 
of Nara against fearful odds, down to the close of the cam- 
paign, was invidiously refused the honour due to his dis- 
tinguished efforts and success. 

eae, The battle of Guzerat closed the period of war, 
penod of war, which began with the expedition to Afghanistan 
aa in 1888, and continued with little intermission for 
more than ten years. During this decade ‘the three indepen- 
dent armies of Sinde, Gwalior, and Lahore, numbering more 
than 120,000 brave soldiers, were broken up, and their for- 
midable artillery, consisting of more than 600 pieces of cannon, 
the object of their adoration as the tutelary guardians of their 
strength, was transferred to our own arsenals. The import- 
ance of these events was not fully perceived till the arrival 
of the time, a few years later, when the whole of the Bengal 
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army rose in mutiny and wrested the north-west provinces 
from our authority. If, at that critical period, these military 
organizations had existed in full vigour, ready to take advan- 
tage of the shock our power had received, we should in all 
probability, have had the whole continent to reconquer. By 
the incorporation of the Punjab, the Company’s dominions 
were expanded from Cape Comorin to the Khyber, distant 
from each other more than two thousand miles. Within this 
range there still remained more than a hundred and fifty 
native principalities, of greater or less extent, but they oc- 
cupied only a subordinate position, and not a shot could be 
fired on the continent of India without the permission of 
the Governor-General. The establishment of our permanent 
authority throughout India, which was affirmed at the begin- 
ning of the century by Lord Wellesley and the Duke of 
Wellington—then General Wellesley—to be the cnly means 
by which the peace and tranquillity of the country could be 
secured, was now consummated. The erection of this mag- 
nificent empire, reckoning from the battle of Plassy to the 
battle of Guzerat, was the work of little less than a cen- 
tury. At every successive stage of its progress it was repro- 
bated as an atrocious crime by one party in England, while 
another party saw in it only the inevitable result of the con- 
tact of civilization with comparative barbarism. To the hun- 
dred and twenty millions of people whose interests were 
affected by it, it was an inestimable blessing, and it was 
dolorous only to the princes whom it deprived of the power 
of oppressing their subjects. It was invariably honoured with 
the thanks of Parfiament, and it was rewarded by the Crown 
with seven new peerages, and eight steps in the peerage. 

eee The fortune of war had thus thrown upon the 
the Punjab, Government of India the task of administering a 
i i new kingdom, comprising 50,000 square miles and 
containing a population of four millions, of which one million 
consisted of Sikhs. It was a fortunate circumstance for the 
Punjab that at this juncture the supreme power in India was 
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lodged in the hands of one who combined great resolution and 
untiring industry with an extraordinary governing faculty. 
For the full exercise of that faculty the country of the five 
rivers afforded an ample field. It was not encumbered with 
any of the decrepit institutions of the older provinces. There 
was nothing to demolish, and everything ta create. A favour- 
able opportunity was presented of constructing an adminis- 
tration exempt from previous errors, and embodying the 
experience of half acentury. Contrary to his general principle, 
Lord Dalhousie tried the experiment—which soon failed— 
of committing the management to a Board consisting of 
three, who were entrusted with supreme authority in all 
matters, civil, fiscal, and criminal, even to the power of life 
and death, as well as with the superintendence of every moral 
and material improvement. At the head of the Board was 
Sir Henry Lawrence, one of the great men of the Company’s 
service, and a fit successor of Ochterlony, Munro, and Metcalfe. 
Ilis name was one of auspicious omen in the Punjab, where, in 
popular opinion, the rebellion arose on his departure, and was 
quelled on his return. His only failing, and in a conqueror it 
was more than half a virtue, was an excess of sympathy with 
the feelings and prejudices of the native aristocracy, which it 
was not always easy to reconcile with the general interests 
of the community. With him were associated his brother, 
Mr. John Lawrence, now Governor-General of India, and 
Mr. Mansel, who speedily gave place to Mr.—now Sir Robert— 
Montgomery. A more efficient Board it would have been 
impossible to construct, even in India. The subordinate ad- 
ministration was entrusted to fifty-six coVenanted officers, 
one half of the civil and the other of the military branch, who 
filled the offices of Commissioners, and Deputy and Assistant 
Commissioners. They were the flower of the service ; men 
of mature talent, or youths of noble aspirations for an honour- 
able career, and there was no little truth in the remark that 
the other provinces of India had been robbed of adminis- 
trative skill to enrich the Punjab. The system of govern- 
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ment was admirably adapted, by its simplicity and vigour, to 
the wants of a country where, under the Sikh ruler, the only 
officers of state had been soldiers or tax-gatherers, and the 
only punishment, fine or mutilation, and where no civil court 
existed but at the capital. For the voluminous regulations 
which sat like an incubus on the older provinces, a clear and 
concise manual suited to the habits of a people who respected 
justice but dreaded law, was compiled by Mr. Montgomery 
and comprised in a few sheets of foolscap. 

The conquest of the Punjab removed the boun- 
fae dary of the empire from the Sutlege to the moun- 
eh neva tain ranges beyond the Indus which formed a 

radius of many hundred miles. They were inhabited 
by various tribes of highlanders whose vocation, from time im- 
memorial, had been war and plunder, and who had kept the 
Mogul emperors in a fever of anxiety even after they were 
masters of all India. The inhabitants were able to bring down 
100,000 bold, brave, and lawless men at arms upon the plains, 
and Lord Dalhousie considered it his primary duty to protect 
the frontier from their inroads. A series of fortifications was 
established along the whole line, provisioned and provided 
with the munitions of war for three months, and connected 
with each other by a line of roads. An especial force, con- 
sisting of five regiments of infantry and four of cavalry, 
and. composed of all classes, was organized for the protection 
of the marches. For the security of the Government and 
the safety of the people, Lord Dalhousie resolved to disarm 
the Punjab; within six months of its annexation an edict 
was issued to every town and village between the Beeas and 
the Indus to surrender all arms, and the manufacture, sale, or 
possession of them in future was prohibited. The weapons 
thus given up amounted to 120,000 and presented every 
variety of form and character, many of them being of very 
costly material and curious workmanship. Permission was 
however, granted to the inhabitants of Peshawur and to the 
districts bordering on the robber clans beyond the Indus, as 
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well as to the people of Hazara, living on the left bank of the 
river among marauding tribes who had never been subdued 
by Greek, Mahomedan, or Sikh, to carry arms for their own 
defence. The effect of this disarmament was speedily visible 
in the diminution of crimes of violence. The police force was 
partly civil and partly military. The latter, which furnished 
guards for treasuries and jails, and orderlies for the civil func- 
tionaries, and patrolled the roads, consisted of six regiments 
of foot, and twenty-seven troops of horse, in number about 
7,000. <A detective police was likewise introduced. The 
ancient institution of the village watch was revived and 
placed on an efficient footing. The watchmen were selected 
from the community ; they were paid by the people, and acted 
under the salutary influence of the village elders, and the 
control of the native collectors, as well as of the European 
magistrates. By these admirable arrangements the Board 
were enabled within three years to report that no portion of 
India enjoyed greater peace and security than the Punjab. 

The Revenue, The vital question of the land assessment, on 
1849-54. which the happiness, and, to a great extent, the 
loyalty of the people in the East depends, was dealt with in a 
spirit of great liberality, and the blunders which had marred 
the system introduced into the older provinces, were carefully 
avoided. The settlement was not formed till after a minute 
and detailed investigation, corresponding with that which Mr. 
Robert Bird had carried out in the north-west provinces. The 
land tax which Runjeet Sing had fixed at about one-half the 
produce, was reduced, on an average, by one-fourth, and leases 
were granted, at first for short periods, but°eventually for ten, 
and in some cases, for thirty years. The security of the 
tenure, and the moderation of the state demand, gave no small 
encouragement to cultivation; of the Khalsa soldiery, more 
than 30,000 exchanged the sword for the plough, and these 
circumstances, combined with favourable seasons, gave such 
exuberant harvests as to reduce the price of grain. The 
egriculturists, who were required to pay their rents in coin 
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and not in kind, began to exhibit feelings of discontent, and 
the Chief Commissioner lost no time in proceeding through 
every district with his financial assistants, minutely examining 
every cause of complaint on the spot, after which a further 
reduction of rent was made to the extent of ten per cent. 
Lord Dalhousie was anxious to avoid the boundless irritation 
which had arisen in the Gangetic provinces fiom dallying with 
the subject of rent-free tenures, and, under his directions, the 
Board took up the question with promptitude and earnestness. 
Every case was assiduously examined with a sincere desire 
to do justice to the interests, both of individuals and of the 
state, and a satisfactory adjustment was speedily concluded. 
The duties on the transit of goods and merchandize from dis- 
trict to district and from town to town had been contrived 
with great ingenuity by the financiers of Runjeet Sing, and 
the country was covered with a network of custom houses 
which stifled commercial enterprise. Within nine months of the 
incorporation of the province they were entirely swept away, 
and the trade of the Punjab and of Central Asia was allowed 
to flow free and unfettered in every direction. The loss of 
revenue which this liberal policy entailed was more than com- 
pensated by the scientific imposition of new taxes, four of 
which were found to yield as much as forty-eight of the 
clumsy taxes of the Khalsa government, and with less vexa- 
etion and inconvenience to the people. 
gives datalis. The Board of Administration likewise directed 
thuggee, their attention with eminent success to the extinc- 
er tion of domestic slavery; the sale of children, 
which had been openly practised under the old Government, 
was prohibited, and the market ceased to be supplied by 
kidnappers. With equal vigour the Board assailed the sys- 
tem of dacoity which was in full vigour, notwithstanding 
the summary proceedings of Sikh despotism. But the fact 
was, that while Runjeet Sing seized upon entire provinces, 
his chiefs, with whose proceedings he rarely interfered while 
they paid their revenue and maintained their contingents, 
2a 2 
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were permitted to attack and plunder villages with perfect 
impunity. Armed bodies of Sikh outlaws, moreover, rendered 
the roads unsafe for travellers. With that energy for which 
there is always a larger scope in the non-regulation than 
in the regulation provinces, the Commissioners took the 
field against these criminals, inflicted prompt and condign 
punishment on all those who were captured, and hunted the 
rest out of the country, with such earnestness that before the 
Punjab had been five years in our possession, it was more 
free from the crime of dacoity than Bengal, after it had been 
eighty years under our management. It was likewise 
found that the practice of thuggee, from which the efforts of 
Colonel Sleeman had relieved Hindostan, had found its way 
into the Punjab, and was still practised. Runjeet Sing 
executed the man who introduced it, and Shere Sing hung or 
mutilated every one convicted of it. The increasing disorders 
of the state, however, and the weakness of the Government 
gave fresh courage to the thugs, and murders were often per- 
petrated without any effort to conceal them. The task of 
eradicating the crime was committed to Mr. Brereton, of the 
civil service, and he entered upon his duties with all that 
animation which commonly distinguished the proceedings of 
the Punjab officials. The cases of assassination which were 
fully substantiated amounted to 1,300. A roll of the thugs, 
whose names and residences had been furnished by approvers, - 
was sent to each station; no less than 550 men arrested, the 
greater number of whom were executed; the gangs were 
broken up and the practice disappeared. 

Infanticide, Another crime with which it was the mission of 
pee re the British Government in the Punjab to deal was 
infanticide, and the vigour of Lord Dalhousie and of the Board 
was rewarded with more decisive success than had attended 
the efforts of Government for thirty years in Hindostan. It 
was most prevalent among the proud and wealthy Bedees, the 
descendants of the first Sikh prophet, Nanuk. Occupying, as 
they did, the highest rank in society, they disdained to bestow 
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their daughters in an unequal alliance; to allow them to 
remain unmarried was an indelible disgrace ; the female infant 
was therefore consigned to death at the dawn of her exist- 
ence. Other castes, not excepting even the Mahomedans, had 
been led to adopt this inhuman custom, in consequence, chiefly, 
of the insupportable expense of weddings. As soon as the 
existence of the practice was ascertained, Lord Dalhousie 
determined to bring the whole weight of Government, by 
menaces and promises, to bear upon its suppression. He felt 
that coercion would only tend to defeat its own object, and 
that to ensure success, it was necessary to obtain the concur- 
rence of the nation. The first step towards the eradication of 
the crime was justly considered to be a reduction of the cost 
of weddings. It was swelled, as in Rajpootana, by the clam- 
orous demands of the dfats and minstrels, who flocked to them 
like vultures attracted by the smell of carrion; and it was at 
once determined to deal with thein as vagrants. A large 
durbar was then convened at Umritsir, at the most popular 
festival in the Sikh calendar. It was attended by all the 
aristocracy and hierarchy of the Punjab, by the hill chiefs, by 
the Mahomedan nobles, by wealthy merchants, and by learned 
pundits. It was the most august conclave, and for the noblest 
object, which had ever been held in that holy city, or indeed, 
in any part of India. The British officers in the Punjab repaired 
to it almost without exception, and met delegates from every 
tribe and class. Under a spacious awning erected for the 
occasion, the Chief Commissioner addressed this large assem- 
bly, and entered upon a calm and temperate discussion of the 
subject. He urged the enormity of the practice, which they 
readily admitted; he dwelt on the anxiety of the Governor- 
General to suppress it, and he pointed out the means by which, 
in the opinion of the British Government, that object could be 
most effectually secured. All the assembled chiefs, Hindoo, 
Mahomedan, Rajpoot, and Sikh, entered into a solemn cove- 
nant to abide by the propositions of Lord Dalhousie and the 
Chief Commissioner. Committees were appointed to establish 
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a scale for the expense of weddings; the sumptuary rules 
which they drew up were universally accepted and ratified, 
and one of the principal motives for the murder of infants was 
removed. Other meetings were held in the chief towns and 
villages, with the same happy result. The most important aid 
in this noble cause was rendered by Raja Golab Sing, the ruler 
of Cashmere, who directed all his nobles and chiefs to meet the 
Commissioner, and to adopt his proposals regarding the retrench- 
ment of wedding expenses, and he set the example by remitting 
the tax which native rulers had always levied on them. 

prada sa The Romans considered the subjugation of no 
Canals, 1849— country complete until it was pierced with high- 
i ways. In like manner, Lord Dalhousie did not 
consider the conquest of the Punjab fully accomplished till it 
was intersected with military roads. Of these works, the most 
important was that which united Peshawur with Lahore, and 
which extended over 275 miles. It presented the most for- 
midable difficulties to the engineer. It passed over more than 
100 great bridges, and 450 of smaller dimensions ; it penetrated 
six mountain chains, and was carried by means of embank- 
ments over the marshes of two great rivers; but every ob- 
stacle was overcome by Colonel—now Sir Robert—Napier, to 
whose skill and energy the Punjab was indebted for all those 
great material improvements which gave it the appearance of 
a Roman province. Other military roads were constructed to 
connect the most important towns and strategical positions 
with each other, and to facilitate the transport of troops and 
munitions of war. Roads were likewise laid down as high- 
ways of commerce, both domestic and foreign. These great 
works were happily placed under the direction and the respon- 
sibility of a single energetic officer, and in the course of five 
years the Board were able to report to the Governor-General 
that the length of road completed, and under construction, 
amounted to no less than 2,200 miles. The importance of 
irrigation in developing the agricultural resources of the country 
had not been overlooked by the former rulers of the Punjab. 
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There were few districts which did not exhibit tokens of their 
labours in the construction of canals and waterworks, some of 
which were still in existence, while others were extinct. The 
canals of Mooltan, which contributed to the fertility of the 
province, had been greatly improved by Sawun Mull. The 
Hulsi canal, constructed under the orders of Shah Jehan, was 
a work of imperial luxury, designed to convey the waters of 
the Ravee over more than a hundred miles to the fountains 
and conservatories of his palace at Lahore. Lord Dalhousie, 
who considered that “of all works of public improvement 
which could be applied to an Indian province, works of irriga- 
tion were the happiest in their effects on the physical condi- 
tion of the people,” directed all these canals to be repaired. 
No rate was levied for the water, as the state was considered 
to be repaid by the increase of cultivation.: In some cases, the 
example of Runjeet Sing was followed, and advances were 
made for repairing or improving them to the zemindars, who 
regarded the debt as a debt of honour, and refunded it with 
strict punctuality. The greatest work of irrigation constructed 
under the auspices of Lord Dalhousie and the directions of 
Colonel Napier, was the canal of the Baree dooab, the populous 
district lying between the Ravee and the Chenab. It tapped 
the Ravee as it issued from the mountains, and after a course 
of 247 miles, delivered its waters again to that stream a little 
above Mooltan. Three branches conveyed a supply of water 
to Kussoor, Lahore, and Sobraon. This magnificent under- 
taking, which, with its branches, extended to the length of 
465 miles, was equal, if not superior to the noblest canals in 
Kurope, and fornfed the worthiest monument of British supre- 
macy in the Punjab. 

Rscdivot these The Government established in the Punjab 
Measures, 1854. was emphatically Lord Dalhousie’s own creation. 
Rarely has a greater amount of administrative and executive 
talent been brought to bear upon the improvement of an Indian 
province, but it was his genius which animated the whole sys- 
tem. He was in constant and direct communication with the 
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chief authorities, and, by the aid of his counsel and the influ- 
ence of his position, enabled them to prosecute their labours 
without embarrassment or delay. Few Governors have ever 
seen so much of their dominions as Lord Dalhousie saw of the 
Punjab. From east to west, from north to south, he crossed 
its rivers, rode over its plains, and threaded its defiles. 
During this personal inspection, no evil remained without a 
remedy, no want was unsupplied. Nothing was too minute 
for his attention; he did not overlook even the conservation 
of the grass preserves for the cavalry, or the protection of the 
remaining forests, or the planting of trees on every road and 
watercourse, or the establishment of nurseries, or the introduc- 
tion of ninety varieties of exotic plants. The Christian charac- 
ter of the administration of the Lawrences was ever one of 
its most distinguishing features. Innovations and improve- 
ments foreign to the traditions and the prejudices of the 
chieftains, the priesthood, and the people, were introduced 
with a bolder hand than the public authorities had ventured 
to use at the other Presidencies, and in the course of seven 
years the Punjab presented a more Anglicized cast of govern- 
ment than the north-west provinces. The administration 
embodied the matuity of our experience in the science of 
oriental government, and rendered the Punjab the model pro- 
vince of India. It was the greatest triumph achieved under 
the Company’s rule, and did honour to European civilization. 
By these wise and bencficent measures, the nation which had 
recently been the great source of political anxiety, became one 
of the chief elements of our imperial strength. The brave 
soldiers who had shaken our power at Ferozeshuhur and Chil- 
lianwalla, enlisted under our banners, assisted in reconquering 
Delhi from the rebel sepoys and in restoring our sovereignty, 
marched up the Irawaddy to fight the Burmese, and, to crown 
the romaace of their history, aided in planting the British 
colours on the battlements of Pekin. 

Sect enieas There was peace for three years after the con- 
ba a quest of the Punjab, and then came the unex- 
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pected and unwelcome Burmese war. The treaty of Yandaboo, 
concluded with the King of Burmah in 1826, stipulated for 
the residence of a British representative at his court, and the 
commercial treaty of Mr. Crawfurd at the close of that year, 
provided that the Governments of both countries should give 
“the utmost protection and security to merchants.” Colonel 
Benson and Colonel Burney were sent in succession as Resi- 
dents to Ava, but they were treated with great contempt. 
One of them was denied the means of obtaining provisions, 
and directed to take up his residence on an island in the 
Irawaddy, which was inundated on the rise of the river, 
and he was constrained to retire from the country. The 
British traders at Rangoon were subject to perpetual extor- 
tion. In 1851, the master of a vessel was seized, on his arri- 
val at Rangoon, and placed in confinement on the false accu- 
sation of having murdered his pilot, who had run the ship 
ashore, and then jumped overboard. The charge was dis- 
missed as frivolous, but he was nevertheless subjected to a 
fine. Another commander, thirty days after reaching the 
port, was charged by a deserter with having put to death one 
of the crew, who had died at sea. The case was investigated 
by the Burmese authorities, and the captain acquitted on the 
unanimous testimony of the ship’s company, but he did not 
escape without a fine, and the detention of his vessel. On the 
27th September, the European merchants at Rangoon trans- 
mitted a memorial to the Government of India, in which 
various cases of oppression were enumerated. They asserted 
that those who refused payment were subjected to torture, 
that robberies and false charges were of daily occurrence, 
and that unless protection could be obtained, they must quit 
the country and sacrifice their property. On the receipt of 
these representations, the Supreme Council came to the conclu- 
sion that British subjects had a right to expect that they 
should be protected by their own Government from such 
injustice, oppreseion, and extortion. 

Deputation of The absence of anv accredited British agent at 
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Commodore the court br in the territories of Ava, rendered 
Lambert, 1851. it difficult to deal with the case ; but the difficulty 
was diminished by the arrival of Commodore Lambert, in 
H.M. ship “Fox,” and it was resolved to send him to 
Rangoon with a communication from the Government of 
India. Lord Dalhousie has been censured for despatching a 
naval officer on a mission of peace, but it was considered, and 
with great reason, that in dealing with a Government like 
that of Burmah, unrivalled in Asia for conceit and arrogance, 
nothing was more likely to secure attention and to avoid an 
eventual conflict, than the appearance in Burmese waters of an 
envoy in command of a vessel of war,—‘“‘one of Cromwell’s 
ambassadors which spoke all languages, and never took a 
refusal.” The instructions of the Commodore were limited to 
the investigation of the complaints of the merchants, and to 
the demand of adequate pecuniary compensation, if they were 
substantiated. If this reasonable request was refused, he was 
directed to transmit the letter which the President of the Coun- 
cil of India had addressed to the king and entrusted to him. 
In that communication the two cases of “ gross and unjusti- 
fiable ill-treatment of British subjects by his Majesty’s ser- 
vants”’ were enumerated, *“‘in the full conviction that he 
would at once condemn their conduct, order compensation to 
the parties aggrieved, and recognize the wisdom of removing 
the Governor of Rangoon. If these just expectations should 
be disappointed, the Government of India would feel itself 
called on to take such immediate steps as should protect the 
interests of its subjects and vindicate its own honour and 
power.” The Commodore anchored off Réngoon on the 26th 
November, and the Governor immediately threatened with 
death any who should venture to communicate with him. 
Some of the Europeans at length succeeded in escaping to the 
frigate, and submitted to the Commodore a long roll of injuries 
they had sustained. On perusing it, he concluded that it would 
be more proper to seek redress from the sovereign than from 
his subordinate, and transmitted the President’s letter to Ava, 
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through the Deputy Governor, who had come on board. It 
was accompanied with one from himself to the ministers, in 
which he stated that he should await. a reply for five weeks. 
It was delivered to him on the lst January, 1852: “The 
great ministers of state, bearing continually on their heads 
the two golden feet, resembling the germs of the lotus, of his 
most glorious and excellent Majesty,” complained of the pur- 
port and style of the letter, as ‘“‘ not being in accordance with 
friendship.” They promised, however, that the offending Go- 
vernor should be displaced, and, “in regard to the merchants 
who have been unjustifiably insulted and ill-treated, that proper 
and strict inquiry should be instituted, and in accordance with 
custom it should be decided.” The communication appeared to 
be so friendly and pacific as to lead the Commodore to con- 
gratulate the Government of India on the prospect of an 
early and satisfactory settlement ; but he was speedily unde- 
ceived. The real intentions of an oriental court are to be 
gathered, not from glozing despatches, but from the conduct 
of its officers, and on this occasion they were altogether un- 
friendly. The old Governor quitted Rangoon, not in disgrace, 
but in triumph, and with ostentatious parade. His successor 
did not condescend to notice the British representative, who 
was obliged to open a communication, and request him to 
appoint a day to receive a deputation. The Governor replied 
that any day would suit his convenience. On the morning of 
Captain Fish- the 6th January, Captain Latter, the interpreter of 
bourne insulted, the mission, sent a messenger to him to announce 
as that the officers would arrive at noon, with an 
official communication. At the appointed time, Captain Fish- 
bourne and other officers, including Mr. Kincaid, proceeded on 
the ponies they had been able to procure to Government 
House, but found great difficulty in making their way through 
the crowd to the courtyard. No officer came forward to re- 
ceive them, nor were they permitted to enter the house, but 
were detained in the sun by the menials, who affirmed that 
the Governor was asleep and must not be disturbed, whereas 
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he was all the while gazing at them from the window, and 
enjoying their mortification, while exposed to the jeers and 
insults of the mob. The patience of Captain Fishbourne was 
at length exhausted, and he returned to the frigate to report 
the treatment he had received. 

Proceedings of Commodore Lambert had been instructed by the 
Commodore Government of India, in case the communication 
Zambert, 1852. from Ava was not satisfactory, to blockade the 
ports. He considered that the deliberate insult inflicted on 
the officers who were sent on a diplomatic commission to the 
Governor expressly appointed by the Court to adjust all differ- 
ences, was equivalent to an unfavourable reply from the king, 
and, in conformity with the tenor of his instructions, declared 
the Burmese ports in a state of blockade. He likewise took 
possession of a ship lying in the river, which the king had 
built for trade, and resolved to retain it till the claims of the 
merchants were satisfied. The Governor of Dalla, who had 
always been friendly to the British, visited the frigate the 
day after, on a conciliatory mission, when the Commodore in- 
formed him that in addition to the compensation to the mer- 
chants, which had been fixed at 10,000 rupees, it was necessary 
for the Governor of Rangoon to come on board the “ Fox,” 
and express his regret for the indignity offered to the gentle- 
men of the deputation, after which he would restore the king’s 
ship and honour the Burmese flag with a royal salute. The 
Governor refused to comply with this requisition, but gave 
the Commodore to understand that any attempt to remove the 
royal vessel would be resisted. The Commodore then pro- 
ceeded down the river to establish the blochade at the mouth 
of it, with the Government vessel in tow, when a heavy fire 
was opened from the stockades below Rangoon, on both sides 
the river, which the guns of the “‘ Fox” demolished in a few 
moments. Instead of offering the apology which the Com- 
modore required, the Governor of Rangoon addressed a letter 
to the Government of India in reference to these transactions, 
in which he stated that four subordinate officers, who had been 
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drinking, came riding into his courtyard with the American 
missionary Kincaid; that he himself was asleep at the time; 
and that the officers on their return made a false report to 
the Commodore, who “ unlike a man of the world, carried off 
the great ship belonging to the all powerful lord of the 
universe and the master of all white elephants.” In his reply 
to this communication, the President in Council repeated the 
demands which the Commodore had made, and engaged, after 
they were complied with, to depute an officer of rank to con- 
clude a final settlement. The Governor rejoined that the 
officer of rank must be sent in the first instance, before he 
would attend to any further communications. 

Lord Dalhousie’) DUYIng these transactions, Lord Dalhousie was 
proceedings, in the north-west provinces, and, apprehending 
me from the aspect of circumstances, that the Govern- 
ment was drifting into a war, hastened down in the most un- 
comfortable of vehicles, with only a single servant, and reached 
Calcutta on the 29th January, intent on preventing hostilities. 
Those who were in communication with him at the time will 
bear testimony to the fact, that, sofar was the annexation of 
Pegu from being a foregone conclusion before he reached Cal- 
cutta, that no Governor-General ever manifested a greater or 
more sincere repugnance to a war than Lord Dalhousie did on 
this occasion. It has again been surmised that he took posses- 
sion of that province to prevent its falling into the hands of the 
French or the Americans, and it may be instructive to dispel 
this misconception by tracing it to its source. The United 
States frigate, ‘“‘Susquehana,” happened at this time to be in 
the Hoogly, and tt was reported that the Washington Govern- 
ment contemplated the establishment of a consulate at Ran- 
goon for the protection of American subjects, not excluding 
missionaries, inasmuch as both the French and the American 
Governments, unlike the English, consider their missionary 
subjects as much entitled to protection as their commercial 
agents. One of the leading journals in Bengal, thinking the 
Government of India dilatory in attending to the memorial of 
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grievances, remarked that ‘if John Bull was so slow to re- 
dress them, we must invoke the aid of brother Jonathan, and 
send the ‘Susquehana’ to Rangoon.” But it was not antil 
the third application for redress had been rejected by the Bur- 
mese authorities, that Lord Dalhousie came to the conclusion 
that no alternative was now left to the Government of India but 
to seek reparation by force of arms. On the 12th February, he 
recorded his views in a Minute, in which, after a sunfmary 
statement of previous transactions, he affirmed that to send an 
envoy of rank, as the Governor requested, to supersede the 
officers who had been employed in the negotiations, would be 
to admit the offensive accusations made against them, and that 
the British Government having thus relinquished che demands 
it had peremptarily advanced, and abandoned the officers it 
was bound to uphold, would unquestionably be regarded by the 
Burmese nation, as well as by every eastern people, as having 
submitted to humiliation and avowed defeat. ‘‘ The Govern- 
ment of India cannot,” he said, * consistently with its own 
safety, appear for one day in an attitude of inferiority, or hope 
to maintain peace and submission among the numberless 
princes and people embraced within the vast circuit of the 
empire, if, for one day, it give countenance to a doubt of the 
absolute superiority of its arms, and of its continued resolu- 
tion to maintain it.” At the same time, he addressed a letter 
to the king reciting the oppression of British subjects, the 
demand for compensation, the insult offered to the deputation, 
and the refusal of any apology, and stating that large prepa- 
rations were now in progress to enforce the rights and vindi- 
cate the power of the British Government, bit that the king 
might yet avert hostilities by acceding to the former demands, 
and paying down, by the Ist of April, ten lacs of rupees as a 
compensation for the expenses incurred in preparations. 

Efforts of Lord Finding a war all but inevitable, Lord Dal- 
Dalhousie, 1852. housie threw his whole soul into the work, and 
never since the time, sixty years before, when Lord Wellesley 
brought five armies into the field with matchless speed, and in 
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four months crushed the power of Sindia, and of the raja of 
Nagpore, had such a display of superb energy been witnessed 
in India. The Commander-in-chief was in Sinde, Lord Dal- 
housie was vbliged to become his own minister of war, and 
he astonished India by the singular genius he exhibited for 
military organization. The task before him was one of no 
ordinary difficulty. It was the 10th February before the pre- 
parations for the expedition commenced, and it was of the last 
importance that Rangoon should be occupied before the end of 
April, when the rains might be expected to set in, and mili- 
tary operations would become perilous. It was necessary that 
two expeditions should be despatched, one from Calcutta, and 
the other from Madras, for the latter of which, steamers were 
to be brought round from Bombay. Neither the telegraph nor 
the rail, which annihilate time and distance, were then com- 
pleted, and the orders were transmitted to both Presidencies 
by the ordinary mail. At Bombay, the steam flotilla was ready 
for sea within three days, but the expedition was delayed at 
Madras. The Governor, Sir Henry Pottinger, who was far 
more a fortunate than a great man, took offence that his super- 
lative merits in China had been overlooked and that he had not 
been consulted about the arrangements of the war, and refused 
to allow a single soldier to embark except under the direct 
responsibility of the Governor-General. The difficulty was 
overcome by the resolution of Lord Dalhousie, but the expe- 
dition was nevertheless retarded. The 38th Bengal Native 
Infantry refused to proceed by sea to Burmah with the expedi- 
tion from Calcutta, when he determined to try the experiment 
of supplying its place by a regiment of Sikhs. They marched 
down without hesitation to the port and embarked with their 
accustomed hilarity. By this expedient, the perplexity which 
the Government had felt for eighty years through the repug- 
nance of the sepoys to the * black water” was at once and 
finally removed. The forethought and vigour of Lord Dal- 
housie left nothing to chance, or to dilatory subordinates. From 
the day when the preparations for the campaign commenced, 
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he superintended every arrangement himself, and his aides-de- 
camp were incessantly employed in moving about from place to 
place to ensure punctuality and efficiency in every department. 
The Tenasserim provinces were drained of live stock and provi- 
sions; bakehouses were erected on the coast to ensure a con- 
stant supply of bread, which was to be conveyed with the meat 
by steamers to the camp. In the first war, the encampment at 
Rangoon had become a charnel house after the rains had set 
in; to prevent the recurrence of this mortality, the framework 
of houses was constructed at Moulmein, under the eye of the 
Commissioner, Colonel Bogle, and sent with the expedition, to 
afford the soldiers shelter when the monsoon set in. A con- 
valescent hospital was established at Amherst, on the sea 
coast, thirty miles below Moulmein, and steamers appointed 
to convey invalids thither. 

Organization of The land forces of the expedition amounted to 
the Force, 1852. 5 800 men, and comprised three European regi- 
ments. The command was entrusted to General Godwin, who 
held a command in the former war, but had lost little of his 
military ardour from age. Steam power had been so greatly 
multiplied in India since the expedition of 1826, in which 
only one small vessel of sixty horse power was available, that 
the Government was enabled to employ nineteen steam- vessels 
carrying 159 guns, and manned by 2,270 sailors and marines. 
The Bengal column reached the Rangoon river on the 2nd 
April, and a flag of truce was sent up by the “ Proserpine ” 
steamer to receive the reply of the king to the letter of the 
Governor-General. At the third stockade in the river a fire 
was opened on her, and the last hope of a peaceful solution 
of differences was extinguished. While awaiting the arrival 
of the Madras column, the Commodore employed his vessels 
in levelling the stockades on the river, and the General sent 
an expedition against the town of Martaban, lying opposite the 
British settlement of Moulmein, which was captured in an hour, 
with the loss of only seventeen men killed and wounded. On 
the arrival of the Madras force, the whole of this imposing 
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fleet proceeded up the river, and on the 11th April took up 
a position in front of Rangoon. A brisk fire was opened 
simultaneously from the great Pagoda, on one side, and from 
Dalla on the opposite bank of the river. <A party of seamen 
and marines landed with the Royal Irish at Dalla, and carried 
all the fortifications. Another detachment proceeded up the 
river against Kemmendine, where the steamers set the stockade 
on fire, but the Burmese extinguished the flames eight times, 
and it was not surrendered without a resolute defence. 
Capture of The troops landed on the morning of the 12th 
Rangoon, 1852. to proceed against the great Pagoda, which was 
the citadel, as well as the pride of Rangoon, and which had 
been fortified with such skill as to create the belief that the 
Burmese must have obtained the services of a European engi- 
neer. General Godwin’s force had not proceeded above a 
mile when a heavy fire was opened on it from a battery con- 
cealed in the jungle, and it was found necessary to bring up 
the twenty-four pound howitzers. The stockade was curried 
by storm after a brisk cannonade, but not without serious loss 
from the weapons of the enemy, and still more from the insup- 
portable heat of the weather, which struck down the bravest. 
The General now found that the Burmese had made no incon- 
siderable progress in the art of war since the former campaign; 
they had becume bolder in their operations, more skilful in 
eselecting their ground and covering their movements, and did 
not hesitate to quit their stockades, and assail our flanks ; they 
had moreover become good shots. His own troops were com- 
pletely exhausted by fatigue and heat, and he resolved to halt 
for the day. On thé 13th, the troops did not alter their posi- 
tion, but the steamers kept up such a continuous cannonade 
on the town, that the governor was fain to abandon his palace 
and cross the river, after which he was no more heard of. At 
daybreak on the 14th, the whole force was under arms and 
marched towards the Pagoda. The Burmese, expecting that 
the General would attack the southern gate, had fortified it 
with a hundred guns, and collected 10,000 men for its defence, 
III. 2B 
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and were confounded when they discovered that he was pro- 

ceeding to attack their weakest point on the eastern vestibule. 

The heavy eight-inch howitzers were dragged with incredible 

labour through the long grass and brushwood into a position 

opposite the gateway, and opened a terrific fire upon it, to 

which the Burmese replied with such effect that Captain 

Latter observed to the General that we were losing ten men 

for every one which an assault might cost. A storming party, 

consisting of 800 men drawn from the 80th Foot, the Royal 

Irish, and the 40th Native Infantry, was immediately formed, 

and advanced to the attack under his guidance and under the 

command of Colonel Coote. As they moved towards the gate 

they were assailed from the three terraces which rose in 

succession one above another in the Pagoda, by an incessant 

discharge of missiles of every variety, links of chain, bags of 

broken metal, bottles of nails, and boxes of hammered bullets. 

It was defended with extraordinary gallantry by the élite of 

the Burmese army, styled the “ immortals,” but nothing could 

arrest the fiery valour of the British soldiers, who rushed up 

the broad stuirs which led from one platform to another, and 
planted the British ensign on the gilded dome of the noble 

Pagoda. 

a The town of Rangoon was entirely deserted by 

co-opera- ‘ * 

tion of the the inhabitants on the arrival of the expedition 
Feguers, 1852. in 1824, and Sir Archibald Campbell was totally, 
deprived of the resources of the country, and isolated from 
communication with the inhabitants. On the present occasion, 

however, no sconer was the Pagoda captured and the Burmese 
army dispersed, than the people returned to their houses and 
shops, and resumed their usual occupations. Provisions 
poured into the town ; carpenters from Pegu hastened to offer 
their services to erect the wooden houses for the troops which 
the forethought of Lord Dalhousie had provided. The river 
was crowded with boats and shipping, and Rangoon became 
a busy mart of commerce. The municipal regulations laid 
down and rigidly enforced by the General, established order 
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and security to such an extent that the women of the country 
moved freely through the encampment without fear of insult. 
The natives of the province of Pegu, who had been severely 
oppressed by their Burmese conquerors, had flocked to the 
standard of Sir Archibald Campbell, whom they regarded as 
a deliverer; but they were cruelly abandoned to their fate 
at the close of the war, and their adherence to the fortunes of 
the strangers was visited by their former masters with 
tortures too revolting to be mentioned. With a lively recol- 
lection of those barbarities, and a full appreciation of the 
blessings which the provinces of Aracan and Tenasserim had 
enjoyed under British rule, they welcomed the arrival of 
General Godwin, and it was the one hope of their hearts that 
they should not again be delivered up to the vengeance of 
their oppressors, but obtain the inestimable blessing of British 
protection. 


Close of the Compared with the great battles of the Sutlege 
meni: and the Punjab, the incidents of the war in Bur- 


mah appear tame and uninteresting. On the 17th May, 
General Godwin and Commodore Lambert captured Bassein, 
the western port of Burmah, with a trifling loss, though it 
was garrisoned by 5,000 men. While the force lay at Ran- 
goon the steamers scoured the Irawaddy, and the “ Proser- 
pine ” proceeded up the river, levelled the various stockades, 
and seized a large fleet of boats laden with grain. Captain 
Tarleton soon after started with five steamers for Prome, which 
was abandoned by the Burmese troops, and, with the aid of 
the townsmen, he transferred some of the guns to his own 
vessels, and pitched the remainder into the river. Four days 
more of easy steaming would have taken him up to Ava, but 
though the magnificent fleet of steamers had the complete 
command of the river, General Godwin hesitated to advance 
to Prome with his limited force, leaving Rangoon open to 
attack from the Burmese army which was said to be hovering 
about it. This inactivity was attributed to senility rather than 
to military discretion, and reprobated by the press. Lord 
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Dalhousie proceeded to Rangoon in September to examine the 
atate of affairs with his own eyes, and to afford counsel and 
confidence to the General. He fully concurred with him in 
the conclusion that it would be injudicious to remove the 
troops from quarters where they enjoyed comparatively good 
health, and to expose tliem to the severities of the climate, 
without absolute necessity, but he advised the earliest prac- 
ticable movement on Prome. It was captured on the 9th 
October with the loss of only one man. Towards the end of 
November a detachment was sent to the relief of Major Hill, 
who had been left in charge of the town of Pegu on its first 
capture in June, with 400 men, and was besieged by 6,000 
Burmese. With the succour of this garrison all military 
operations ceased. The object of the expedition was to 
exact reparation for injuries inflicted on British subjects, not 
to break up the kingdom. Lord Dalhousie was confident that 
if the army were pushed on to the capital, the king would 
abandon it on our approach and retire to the northern portion 
of his dominions, where he would be inaccessible among the 
wild tribes of mountaineers, and eight hundred miles of unpro- 
fitable territory would thus be thrown on our hands; he deter- 
mined therefore to remain content with the occupation of Pegu. 
Rnekation ot The Government had now to consider the course 
Pegu, 1852. which was to be taken to “confirm the vindica- 
tion of our power, to obtain reimbursement of the expenses of 
the war, and to provide a security against its recurrence.” 
Lord Dalhousie recorded a Minute on the subject, in which he 
stated: ‘‘In the earliest stage of the present dispute I avowed 
my opinion that conquest in Burmah ‘would be a calamity 
second only to the calamity of war. That opinion remains 
unchanged. If any adequate alternative for the confiscation 
of territory could have been found by me, or had been sug- 
gested to me, my mind would most readily have adopted it. 
If conquest is contemplated by me now, it is not as a positive 
good, but as the least of those evils before me, from which we 
must necessarily select one. But, after constant and anxious 
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reflection through the months during which hostilities have 
been in progress, I can discover no escape from the necessity. 
I have been driven most reluctantly to the conclusion that no 
measure will adequately meet the object which in my judgment 
it is absolutely necessary to secure,—the establishment of our 
superiority now, and its maintenance hereafter,—except the 
seizure and occupation of a portion of the territories of the 
Burmah kingdom. In like manner as in 1826 it was felt to be 
necessary to deprive the Burmese of the provinces of Tenas- 
serim, Aracan, and Assam, so now, for stronger reasons, and 
with better effect, the occupation of the province of Pegu 
appears to me to be unavoidably demanded by sound views of 
general policy.” He then proceeded to enumerate the political 
and commercial advantages which might be expected from the 
annexation. The Court of Directors concurred with him in 
thinking that extension of territory was not in itself desirable, 
and that the annexation even of a province possessing so many 
advantages as Pegu, was to be looked upon rather in the light 
of a choice of evils than a positive and unmixed good. ‘* We 
entirely agree with the Governor-General in his estimate of 
the important bearing which the occupation of this fine pro- 
vince with reference to its position, its climate, and its adapta- 
tion in a commercial and maritime point of view to the 
interests of this country, may have upon the security and 
advancement of our Indian empire. We therefore convey to 
you our authority, under the sanction of the Queen’s Govern- 
ment, to consider the permanent occupation of Pegu, and its 
final annexation to the dominions of Her Majesty as the just 
and necessary result *of those military operations which you 
have been driven to direct against the Burmese empire.” A 
Proclamation was accordingly issued on the 20th December, 
declaring that in compensation for the past, and better security 
for the future, the Governor-General in Council had resolved, 
and hereby proclaims, that the province of Pegu is now and 
shall be henceforth a portion of the British territories in the 
East. Lord Dalhousie likewise drafted a treaty of peace and 
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cession, which was to be conveyed to Ava by General Godwin 
and Captain Phayre; but before they took their departure, a 
revolution occurred at the capital, the king was dethroned, and 
his brother reigned in his stead. By him commissioners were 
despatched to treat with the British authorities, but they were 
unable to come to terms. The army was therefore broken up 
without the conclusion of any treaty, which Lord Dalhousie 
ceased to regret after he had been assured “that all Burmah 
would consider it an absurdity to observe a treaty, if it could 
be disregarded with profit.” 

paeletaine It has been truly observed that the inhabitants 
Conquest, 1852- of Pepgu annexed themselves to the Company’s 
ati dominions before Lord Dalhousie determined to 
incorporate the province. For three quarters of a century 
they had suffered the extremity of oppression from their Bur- 
mese conquerors, and they hailed with rapture the prospect of 
passing under British rule. Their expectations have not been 
disappointed. Since the first establishment of the Company’s 
authority in the East, no province has ever exhibited so rapid 
and extraordinary a development of prosperity. The staple 
produce of the country is rice, the exportation of which was 
little known under the Burmese Government, but has been 
steadily on the increase under our flag; the total exports of 
this article from British Burmah, including the Aracan and 
'’enasserim provinces, has reached the sum of twu crore 
and a-half of rupees a-year, of which one half comes back in 
treasure. Its export and import trade has risen from a very 
insignificant sum, to the almost incredible amount of nine 
crores of rupees, or nine millions sterling a-year. Rangoon, 
the Calcutta of the Irawaddy, which contained only a few thou- 
sand inhabitants when Lord Dalhousie visited it in 1852 now 
numbers 66,000. The old town was the grave of the army in 
1824; the new town, laid out by our engineer officers, is one 
of the most healthful in our Asiatic dominions. The great 
want of the valley of the Irawaddy was population, which 
had crumbled away under Burmese oppression. It has been 
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gradually increasing, and the province of Pegu now contains 
a population little short of a million and a-half, while the fer- 
tility of the soil would support ten times that number. The 
entire population of British Burmah, according to the last 
census, amounted to two millions and a quarter; and it isa 
notable fact, that the quantity of British manufactures an- 
nually absorbed by it exceeds a crore and a quarter of rupees ; 
one Burmese customer would thus appear to be more valuable 
to the looms of England than four Bengalees. The system 
of civil and criminal judicature and of police introduced into 
the province is exactly adapted to the wants of the people, 
simple and inexpensive in its character, and prompt and vigor- 
ous in its operations. All those improvements, which, though 
totally unknown in native states, follow as a matter of course 
on the establishment of British rule—facilities of intercourse 
by land and water, postal and telegraphic communication, 
plans of education, sanitary rules and appliances—have been 
bestowed on the province in profusion, and one-fifth of the 
revenue is devoted to public works. The people are happy 
and contented, and have not the least desire for any change 
in the Government. Indeed, so firmly seated is the British 
authority in Pegu, that in 1857 it was considered perfectly 
safe to leave it without European troops, which were with- 
drawn to quell the mutinies in the older provinces. The 
revenue has steadily increased without any undue pressure on 
the people. When Mr. Cobden, soon after the conquest, pub- 
lished a pamphlet to denounce its iniquity, Lord Dalhousie 
remarked to a friend, ‘“‘the British nation will one day find that 
Pegu pays, and fhe crime of having piaced it under British 
protection will be condoned.” Whether the crime has been 
condoned or not, is a matter of indifference ; but Pegu pays, 
not only the whole of its civil list, which has been fixed with 
a view to efficiency rather than economy, but the entire ex- 
pense of its military establishment. The revenues amount to 
a crore of rupees, the expenditure to about five per cent less. 
The happiness which the people enjoy under our institutions 
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is paid for by themselves, and the province is no burden oa 
the finances of India. It has been singularly fortunate in 
having, almost from the commencement of our rule, enjoyed 
the services of Colonel—now Sir Arthur—Phayre, one of the 
Company’s great administrators. It is to his talent and energy 
that the province owes the system of administration which 
forms the basis of its prosperity. Equally free from the hauteur 
of our national character, and from the pride of place, his inter- 
course with all classes has been unrestrained and genial. The 
people have come to regard him with the affectionate reve- 
rence which is paid to a parent, and long will his name con- 
tinue fresh and fragrant in their recollections. 

The Santal During the last year of Lord Dalhousie’s ad- 
émeute, 1855. ministration, the peace of Bengal was disturbed 
by an outbreak of the Santals, the tribes inhabiting the hill 
ranges of Rajmahl. They were the descendants of those 
among whom Mr. Cleveland had laboured to introduce the 
blessings of civilization, seventy years before. At a later 
period, Mr. Pontet, the magistrate, a man of kindred bene- 
volence, endeavoured with indefatigable zeal to implant habits 
of agricultural industry among them. These half civilized 
mountaineers were harassed, like the Coles in 1833, by the 
processes and the bailiffs of the courts, and by the enforced 
demands of Bengalee money-lenders who had found their way 
among the villagers. They suddenly rose in rebellion in the 
month of July, and armed with pickaxes and poisoned arrows, 
poured down by thousands on the peaceful plains, spread- 
ing desolation in all directions. Every European dwelling 
within their reach was sacked, and seven Europeans were put 
to death. Their course was marked by the blaze of villages, 
and the inhabitants fied before them, as they had donc a 
century earlier from the Mahrattas. Nothing was less to 
have been expected than such an insurrection in a district 
where for seventy years the presence of a soldier had been 
unnecessary. The Government was taken completely by 
surprise ; the rains had set in with their usual violence, and 
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no troops were available except the corps of hill rangers, com- 
posed of men of the same tribe. They were driven back by the 
insurgents, who also derived fresh courage by the slaughter 
of an officer and twenty sepoys. It was on this occasion that 
the military utility of the rail was for the first time exhibited, 
by the conveyance of a body of troops in a few hours, who 
saved the important station of Raneegunge from pillage, 
and the surrounding country from devastation. The Gover- 
‘nor-General was at Ootacamund, and the Governor of Bengal, 
Mr. Halliday, was urgent for the proclamation of martial law, 
but the scruples of the legislative member of Council delayed 
the passing of the Act till the beginning of November. As 
the cold season advanced troops were brought up from various 
directions; the rebels were hemmed in on every side, and 
hunted through the country with as little tenderness as they 
had shown to their victims; the cholera likewise made great 
havocamong them. The rebellion was at length extinguished, 
and the field force broken up, on the last day of the year. The 
insurrection was not however without some countervailing 
advantage. The same hoon was conferred on the Santals 
which had been bestowed on the Coles ; the district was con- 
verted into a non-regulation province and placed in charge of 
a Commissioner. 

5 ae Under the military division of Lord Dalhousie’s 
Mutiniesin the : 
Punjab, 1849—- administration, it only remains to notice the acts 
reer of insubordination manifested in the Punjab, as in 
Sinde, from the withdrawal of extra allowances to the native 
troops, when it became a British province. In July, 1849, the 
men of the 13th anf 22nd Native Infantry refused their curtailed 
pay at first, but subsequently consented to accept it. ~ Courts- 
martial were held, and one native officer, and four men of the 
13th, and an officer and six men of the 22nd were dismissed 
the service, while seventeen of the delinquents in both regi- 
ments were imprisoned for life. The next case of insubordina- 
tion occurred in the 41st at Delhi, where, after the order of 
reduction had been read, the men returned to their lines and 
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piled arms, but refused to take off their accoutrements. The 
Commander-in-chief happened to be on the spot at the time, 
and sent to announce to the regiment that insubordination 
would be punished by dismissal, after which, it marched off to 
Mooltan, upon the reduced seale of pay. At Wuzeerabad, in 
the Punjab, the sepoys of the 32nd hesitated to receive their 
pay ; the first four who declined it were seized, tried, sentenced 
to imprisonment, and marched off in irons in the presence of 
the brigade, and not a man refused to accept it afterwards. 
A native officer of this regiment was subsequently brought 
to a court-martial for having concealed this feeling of insubor- 
dination from his superiors, and five men were sentenced to 
fourteen years imprisonment for having fomented it. Sir Charles 
Napier ordered their sentence to be revised, when they were 
condemned to death, but he commuted the punishment to 
transportation for life. The 66th marched from Lucknow to 
Govindgur, but the commanding officer, from a feeling of 
timidity, culpably neglected to explain the retrenchment of 
pay to the regiment before it started, and contented himself 
with announcing it to some of the native officers. It was for 
the first time made known to the men on their arrival at the 
fort on the lst February, 1850, when they exhibited symptoms 
of mutiny. One sepoy endeavoured to close the gate, but he 
was felled to the ground by a blow from the sword of Lieu- 
tenant Macdonald, and a small squadron of cavalry under 
Colonel Bradford marched in and restored discipline. The 
men piled arms, and quietly marched out at the command of 
their Colonel. Their correspondence was seized at the post 
office, but not a single expression of disaffection could be dis- 
covered in it. Sir Henry Lawrence, the Chief Commissioner 
in the Punjab, denied that there was any attempt to seize the 
fort, or that a spirit of mutiny pervaded the corps, or the army, 
although, as he admitted, there was a general feeling of disap- 
pointment at being deprived of a high rate of pay, and partial 
and individual mutiny. Sir Charles Napier took upon himself 
to disband the regiment and replace it by a Ghoorka corps. 
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This was the assumption of an authority which belonged 
only to the Government, but, in the absence of the Governor- 
General, it was overlooked by the Vice-President in Council, 
and the order was confirmed. But the interference of the 
Commander-in-chief with the allowances of the native army, 
was too grave to be overlooked. On the 15th August, 1845, 
Lord Hardinge had established the rule that, whenever the 
price of provisions forming the aggregate of the sepoy’s diet 
exceeded three rupees and a-half a-month, the difference should 
be made up to him in money. Sir Charles Napier declared the 
rule to be unjust and impolitic, and ordered a previous scale of 
compensation, which had been superseded, to be revived. The 
benefit it gave to the sepoy did not exceed an ana a-month, 
but it was an infringement of the constitutional prerogative of 
the Government. Sir Charles endeavoured to justify this act by 
the assertion that he was surrounded by a hostile population, 
that the whole army of the Punjab, numbering 40,000 men, 
was infected with a spirit of mutiny, that the empire was in 
great peril, and that he was constrained to act with promptitude 
and decision. Lord Dalhousie maintained that although mutiny 
did exist, it was partial, inconsiderable in degree, and com- 
prised only a few. He denied the existence of a spirit of 
mutiny among 40,000 native sepoys in the Punjab, and quoted 
a letter written by Sir Charles only four days before he penned 
this sweeping condemnation, in which he affirmed that he had 
seen most armies in the world, but had never seen a more 
obedient and orderly army than that of India; and in reference 
to the mutiny, stated that he “ would not allow a few malig- 
nant and discontented scoundrels to disgrace their colours and 
their regiments by an insolent attempt to dictate to the Govern- 
ment what pay that Government should give its soldiers.” 
Lord Dalhousie officially informed him that “the Governor- 
General in Council would not again permit the Commander-in- 
chief, under any circumstances, to issue orders which should 
change the pay and allowances of the troops serving in 
India.” Sir Charles immediately placed his resignation in the 
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hands of the Ministry. The question was referred by them to 
the Duke of Wellington, who had selected Sir Charles for the 
command in India, and he performed what he called ‘the 
painful task of reviewing the whole transaction” with a stern 
impartiality. He came to the conclusion that although there 
were murmurings and complaints at Wuzeerabad, there was no 
mutiny. There was no evidence that a general spirit of mu- 
tiny pervaded 40,000 troops in the Punjab. The 66th having 
mutinied at Govindgur, piled its arms under the orders of its 
officers, was marched out, disbanded, and sent into the Com- 
pany’s provinces in this very month of January, 1850, with the 
knowledge of the whole army, and there had not been a sign 
of any movement in favour of the mutinous regiment. There 
was no sufficient reason for suspending the rule of compensa- 
tion of the 15th August, 1845. The Governor-General was 
right, and did no more than his duty in expressing his disap- 
probation of the act of the Commander-in-chief, and could not 
with propriety have acted otherwise. This decision of the 
great Duke settles the historical merits of the question. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


LORD DALHOUSIE’S ADMINISTRATION—TRANSACTIONS WITH 
NATIVE PRINCES, 1848—1854. 


Lorp Darnovsi£ had not been four months in India before the 
question of the succession to the raj of Sattara, a small prin- 
‘cipality under the Bombay Presidency, with a revenue of 
about fifteen lacs of rupees a-year, was brought before him. 
The eventual absorption of this unit in the great Indian 
empire was not, in itself, a matter of any political significance, 
but it has acquired a degree of importance from the use which 
has been made of it to denounce Lord Dalhousie’s administra- 
tion, for what has been designated “his policy of annexa- 
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tion,” of which this was the first instance. It derives still 
higher importance from the fact that it was on this occasion 
that the Court of Directors and the Board of Control enun- 
ciated, for the guidance of the Government of India, their 
decision regarding the rights connected with adoption in the 
families of native princes. 

Origin of On the deposition of the Bajee Rao in 1817, 
Sattara, 1818. Jord Hastings resolved to make a suitable pro- 
vision for the family of Sevajee, the founder of the Maha- 
ratta greatness, which had been deprived by the Peshwa of all 
power, and held in durance upon a small pittance. His chief 
object was ‘to conciliate the Maharatta tribes to the new 
order of things, and to establish among them a counterpoise 
to the remaining influence of the former brahminical govern- 
ment.” In the following year a treaty was concluded with 
the raja, which recited that, in consideration of the antiquity 
of his house, the British Government had determined to invest 
him with a sovereignty sufficient for the maintenance of his 
family in comfort and dignity. The territory of Sattara was 
therefore ceded to him, his heirs and successors, in perpetual 
sovereignty, to be held in subordinate co-operation with the 
British Government. The restrictions imposed on him were 
of the most stringent character. He was not only denied all 
political power, but forbidden to hold any intercourse with 
foreign potentates, even for the purpose of forming matrimo- 
nial alliances, otherwise than through the Resident. The his- 
torian of the Mahratta and Pindaree war, who was also the 
political secretary to Government during this transaction, 
records that the authority of the raja could never be looked 
on as independent, and that his court differed little from the 
pageant courts of Delhi, Moorshedabad, or Arcot. The raja him- 
self considered that he was little better than ‘the manager 
and farmer of a district,” and, soon after his accession, made 
efforts to throw off these restrictions, and gradually proceeded 
from one intrigue and one act of contumacy to another till, in 
1839, the Government of India deemed it necessary to depose 
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him. His brother was raised to the throne and administered 
the country with great vigour and beneficence for ten years ; 
he died on the 5th of April, 1848. He had repeatedly applied 
for permission to adopt a son, but the Resident was constrained 
to reply that it was beyond his province to grant it. Two days 
before his death he again expressed his fervent hope that the 
lad he might adopt would be recognized as his heir and suc- 
cessor to the throne. Two hours before he breathed his last, 
a boy whom he had not previously thought of, was brought 
to him at hap-hazard ; the ceremonies of adoption were per- 
formed, and a royal salute was fired. The adoption was com- 
plete according to the rules of the Hindoo shasters, and 
secured to the soul of the deceased prince in the next world 
all those benefits which it would not otherwise have enjoyed. 
The adopted son succeeded to all the personal property of 
the raja, but it rested with the British Government to de- 
termine whether he should succeed also to the sovereignty 
of Sattara. Within a week of the decease of the raja, Sir 
Opinion of Sir George Clerk, the Governor of Bombay, recorded 
GeorgeClerk, a Minute, recommending that he should be ac- 
iia knowledged as the raja. Sir George had long 
been distinguished in India as the foremost champion of the 
native chiefs, and was regarded as the most influential member 
of that school of Indian politics which holds their interests to 
be of paramount importance ; his opinion in the present case, 
therefore, renders it redundant to notice the Minutes of any 
inferior pen, either in India or in England. He stated that 
the treaty was one of perpetual friendship and alliance be- 
tween the English Government and his Highness, his heirs 
and successors. Such expressions ordinarily meant a sove- 
reignty which should not lapse for want of heirs so long as 
there was any one who could succeed, according to the usages 
of the people to whom the treaty referred. The lad now 
adopted was such a successor. Sir George admitted that the 
sanction of the paramount state was by custom required to 
render an adoption to a principality valid, and that in the 
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time of our predecessors, this was made a source of profit to 
the treasury. ‘Can we here,” he enquired, ‘‘ without injustice, 
exercise that right of sanction, to the extent of prohibiting 
adoption? The raja engaged, it is true, to hold his territory, 
in subordinate co-operation with the British Government, but 
there are many instances of states held subordinate to another 
in all external relations, the duration of whose sovereignty it 
was never supposed could be justly terminated by the supe- 
rior state in default of direct heirs. .... If it be inconsistent 
with justice to refuse confirmation to the act of adoption, it 
was useless to enquire whether it was better for the interests 
of the people or the empire.” 
Opinion of Mr. Sir George Clerk was succeeded in a few weeks 
Willoughby, 1848. hy Lord Falkland, who concurred with the other 
members of Council in taking a directly opposite view of the 
case. The most important Minute recorded un this occasion 
was that of Mr. Willoughby, in which all the stores of know- 
ledge he had accumulated during a long period of service in 
high political appointments were brought to the discussion, 
and the question of adoption by native princes was examined 
with great skill and impartiality. Of such importance did 
Lord Dalhousie consider this dissertation as to pronounce it 
the text book on adoption. Mr. Willoughby’s opinion in this 
case carries greater weight from the circumstance that, on a 
subsequent occasion, his views regarding the rights of one of 
the native princes were diametrically opposed to the decision 
of the Governor-General. The establishment of the raj of 
Sattara, he observed, was an act of spontaneous liberality on 
the part of the British Government, which, in 1818, had as 
_much right to retain the Sattara territory as any of the other 
districts which belonged to the Peshwa. Whatever right the 
raja possessed must be looked for in the treaty of 1819, under 
which the state was created. That treaty conferred the 
sovereignty on the raja and on his heirs and successors ; but, 
in his judgment, it did not confer the right to create an heir 
by adoption, on failure of natural heirs. Admitting, however, 
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the reverse, for the sake of argument, to render the adoption 
valid for succession to the state in such cases as Sattara, the 
confirmation of the paramount authority in India was esscntial, 
according to immemorial and almost universally admitted cus- 
tom, The custom was, in fact, so ancient and so universal, 
as to have all the effect of law. Of this the late raja was fully 
conscious, and he invariably acknowledged that the adoption 
could have no political value unless the sanction of the British 
Government could be obtained. Mr. Willoughby then pro- 
ceeded to state that he was no advocate for the extinction of 
the native states by violent or unjust means; but when they 
fairly lapsed to us, as they would have done to the Govern- 
ment which preceded us, he would not allow them to be 
perpetuated by adoption, except under special circumstances. 
The question now before the Council was whether, after the 
lapse of thirty years, we were likely to obtain the same advan- 
tages which were anticipated by Mr. Elphinstone, and whether 
they were of sufficient moment to render it expedient that the 
Sattara state should be reconstituted for the benefit of a boy 
hitherto brought up in poverty and obscurity. Those who 
regarded the native states as safety-valves for the discon- 
tented, and for particular classes, for whom it was difficult to 
find employment under our rule, would probably decide on re- 
creating the state. Those, on the other hand, who coincided with 
him in opinion, that British rule should on every fair occasion 
be extended, under the opinion expressed by Mr. Macaulay, 
that “‘ no Government exists of which the intentions are purer, 
or which on the whole has done more to extend civilization 
and promote the happiness of the human race than the Com- 
pany,” would take an opposite view of the case, and deter- 
mine, in virtue of our prerogative as lords paramount, not to 
confirm the adoption. 
Lord Dalhousie’s U2 Minutes of Sir George Clerk, in favour of 
reseetones adoption, and of Lord Falkland and the two mem- 
bers of the Bombay Council in opposition to it, 
were submitted to Lord Dalhousie. The question was alto- 
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gether new to him, and to assist his judgment, he called for 
all the information which could be obtained from the public 
records of the opinions of official functionaries, the instructions 
received from the Court of Directors, and the precedents which 
had been established, on the subject of adoption. He found 
that four years before, on nominating a successor to the vacant 
throne of Holkar, Lord Hardinge had distinctly informed him 
that the chiefship should descend to the heirs male of his body 
lawfully begotten, in due succession, from generation to 
generation, to the entire exclusion of heirs by adoption. He 
found that Sir James Carnac, the Governor of Bombay, who 
described himself as “‘a strong and earnest advocate for up- 
holding the native states of India,” when employed in placing 
the late raja on the Sattara throne, had recorded that he was 
childless and, at his advanced period of life, was not likely 
to have any children, and that as there was no other party 
who could claim the succession by hereditary right, the Sattara 
state would lapse to the British Government, unless, indeed, 
it should be judged expedient to allow this line of princes to 
be continued by the Hindoo custom of adoption. He found that 
Sir John Malcolm had stood alone in advocating the expediency 
of giving the sanction of Government to adoptions, and that, 
on the ground of making them a source of profit to the state. 
His successor in the chair at Bombay had, however, taken a 
different view of the question, and it was referred to the Court 
of Directors. They had previously reminded the Government of 
India that their sanction was requisite, not indeed to the 
validity of an adoption, or to the enjoyment of the private 
rights it conferred, Hut to enable the adopted son to succeed 
to the chiefship. In reply to the reference they stated: 
‘¢We are unable to frame any more precise directions for your 
guidance in such cases than that whenever it is optional with 
you to give or withhold your consent to adoptions, that indul- 
gence should be the exception, and not the rule; and should 
never be granted but as a special mark of favour and appro- 
bation.” ‘The principle thus laid down by the public autho- 
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rities in England was subsequently exemplified by refusing 
to allow the chiefs of Mandave and Colaba the privilege of 
adoption on the failure of natural heirs, and annexing their 
territories, while they rewarded the chief of Sanglee for 
his loyalty and attachment to the British Government, by 
permitting him to perpetuate his sovereignty by this pro- 
cess. 

Lord Dalhousie's df ter a careful examination of these documents 
conclusions, aud precedents, Lord Dalhousie came to the con- 
= clusion that as a general rule, established beyond 
cavil and doubt, and sanctioned by the supreme authority in 
the empire, it rested with the sovereign power, on the death of 
the holder of a fief without issue, to permit its continuance by 
adoption, or to annex it to the state; that adoption by such a 
prince of any individual was valid as regarded his private pro- 
perty or possessions, but insufficient to constitute him heir to 
the principality, until it had been confirmed by the sovereign 
authority. In the case of Sattara, the British Government pos- 
sessed this absolute power to grant or to refuse adoption as the 
creator of the raj in 1819. If the late raja had left an heir of 
his own body, no question could have been entertained of the 
perfect right of such an heir to succeed t» the throne; but the 
death of his Highness without heirs natural, having rendered 
the throne vacant, the territory should be held, according to 
law and practice, to have lapsed to the paramount state. Ie 
agreed with Mr. Willoughby regarding the policy of taking 
advantage of every just opportunity which presented itself of 
consolidating the territories that already belonged to us, and of 
getting rid of those petty intervening principalities, which 
might be a means of annoyance, but could never be a source of 
strength. He remarked, that by incorporating Sattara with 
our own possessions, we should acquire continuity of military 
communications, increase of the resources of the state, and 
uniformity of administration in matters of justice and revenue 
over a large additional tract. He added, ‘‘ In my conscience, 
I believe we should ensure to the population of the state a per~ 
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petuity of that just and mild Government they have lately en- 
joyed, but which they will hold by a poor and uncertain tenure, 
if we resolve to continue the raj and to deliver it over to the 
Government of a boy, brought up in obscurity, selected for 
adoption almost by chance, and of whose character and quali- 
ties nothing whatever was known to the raja who adopted 
him.” 

eneea an: Seven years before the question of Sattara was 
ples of Lord Dal- presented to the Government of India, the Gover- 
eck eta nor-General and his Council in Calcutta recorded 
their unanimous opinion that “our policy should be to per- 
severe in the one clear and direct course of abandoning no 
just or honourable accession of territory or revenue, while all 
existing claims of right are scrupulously respected.” Lord 
Dalhousie embraced the opportunity of the Sattara Minute to 
record his entire concurrence in the views of his predecessor. 
“‘ Tt was his strong and deliberate opinion that in the exercise 
of a sound and wise policy, the British Government is bound 
not to put aside or to neglect such rightful opportunities of 
acquiring territory or revenue as may from time to time pre- 
sent themselves, whether they arise from the lapse of subordi- 
nate states by the failure of all heirs of every description what- 
ever, or from the failure of heirs natural, when the succession 
can be sustained only by the sanction of the Government being: 
given to the ceremony of adoption according to Hindoo law. 
The Government is bound on such occasions to act with the 
purest integrity and the most scrupulous good faith. Wherever 
a shadow of doubt can be shown, the claim should be at once 
abandoned. But when the right to territory by lapse is clear, 
the Government is bound to take that which is justly and 
legally its due, and to extend to that territory the benefit of 
our sovereignty, present and prospective.” The most liberal 
provision was made for the Sattara family. The ranees and 
the adopted son were allowed to retain property to the extent 
of sixteen lacs of rupees, and valuable landed estates, and like- 
wise received an annual pension of a lac of rupees. 
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eR ee Tee The whole question was referred to the Court 
home authorities, of Directors, together with the Minutes which had 
sia been recorded in Calcutta and Bombay. Sir George 
Clerk had stated in his Minute that it would be convenient to 
the Governments in India, and acceptable to the people, if the 
‘‘determination of the present question should lead to the 
declaration of fixed principles for the regulation, under the 
authority of the British Government, of successions in default 
of heirs.” The Court, with the concurrence of the Board of 
Control, accordingly communicated for the guidance of the 
Government of India, the fixed principle upon which all such 
questions were to be decided, in the following clear and expli- 
cit terms: “ By the general law and custom of India, a de- 
pendent principality like that of Sattara, cannot pass to an 
adopted heir without the consent of the paramount power ; we 
are under no pledge, direct or constructive, to give such con- 
sent; and the general interests committed to our charge are 
best consulted by withholding it.” This memorable despatch 
was dated the 24th January, 1849. 

Berar; death of Nearly five years elapsed without any occasion 
the raja, 1858. for the application of the law of succession thus 
laid down by the supreme authority of the empire, when the 
raja of Jhansi died on the 21st November, 1853, and the raja 
of Nagpore three weeks after. It has been stated in a 
former chapter that the treachery of the raja Appa Sahib, 
in 1817, and in the succeeding year, placed the state of Nag- 
pore at the mercy of the British Government. Lord Hastings 
generously restored it to the royal family and seated a youth 
on the throne, placing him during his minority under the 
guardianship of his mother, Baka bye, a woman of great 
spirit and intelligence, and entrusting the administration to 
Mr. Jenkins, the Resident. The raja died twenty-seven years 
after, without any heir or successor, lineal, collateral, or 
adopted. Mr. Mansell, the Resident at Nagpore, at the time of 
his decease, had repeatedly pressed the subject of adopting a 
son on his attention for two years, but he always manifested 
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the greatest aversion to the subject. Neither had his widow, 
who, according to the usage peculiar to this state, eujoyed 
the privilege of adoption without the injunction of her dying 
husband, expressed any desire to take advantage of it. Mr. 
Mansell, who was one of the advocates of perpetuating native 
dynasties, recommended that the British Government should 
appropriate half the public revenue to its own use, and place 
the management of the state in the hands of Baka bye, then in 
her seventy-fifth year. In case the selection of this lady 
should not be approved by the Governor-General, he men- 
tioned the names of “two other pretenders to the throne,” 
one of whom “had a delicate constitution, but had not suf- 
fered from any serious illness for the last three years; ” the 
other was ‘a violent and dissipated youth.” Lord Dalhousie 
recorded an elaborate Minute on the subject, in which he dis- 
cussed.it on the ground of right, and of expediency. He observed 
that there cxisted no person whatever, who, either by virtue 
of treaty, or by the custom of the Bhonslay family, or accord- 
ing to Hindoo law, or the Mahratta interpretation of that 
law, could claim to be the heir and successor of the deceased 
raja. ‘* We have not now to decide any question which turns 
upon the right of a paramount power to refuse confirmation 
to an adoption by an inferior. We have before us no question 
of an inchoate, or incomplete, or irregular adoption, for the 
raja has died, and has deliberately abstained from adopting 
an heir. The state of Nagpore, conferred on the raja and his 
heirs in 1818 by the British Government has reverted to it on 
the death of the raja without any heir. The case of Nagpore 
stands wholly w&thout example. Justice and custom and 
precedent leave the Government wholly unfettered to decide 
as it thinks best. Policy alone must determine the question 
whether the sovereignty of the state which was conferred on 
a Goojur in 1818 shall be conferred on somebody else as a gift 
a second time.” The conclusion to which he came was that 
the gratuitous alienation of the state of Nagpore in favour of a 
Mahratta youth, was called for by no obligation of justice or 
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equity, and was forbidden by every consideration of sound 
policy. 

piuiana On the question of expediency he contrasted the 
native adminis- condition of the country for eight years under the 
trations, 1819-53. 6 aministration of Mr. Jenkins with its subsequent 
condition under the raja. Colonel Sutherland, whose long 
experience and connection with native states, made his 
testimony of peculiar value, had left on record that the name 
of Mr. Jenkins—Dunkin sahib—was never mentioned by the 
people without affection, and would be handed down to pos- 
terity as that of a great benefactor, and that under his ad- 
ministration the country had become a garden. On the other 
hand, Mr. Mansell described the late raja as “absorbed 
in the society of low followers, in the sports of wrestling 
and kite-flying, in cards, singing, and dancing, and in 
the vulgar conversation and mean pursuits of his dancing 
girls.” Eight years before his death, one of his concubines 
had brought him to a confirmed habit of drinking, and 
this vice alone, against which the Resident had repeatedly 
remonstrated, was sufficient to disqualify him for the govern- 
ment, He manifested an invincible distaste for business, and 
never left the zenana without reluctance. His chief object 
was to fill the privy purse from bribes, fines, confiscations, 
and compositions. He was completely in the hands of the 
most unprincipled favourites, who put up justice to sale, and 
plundered the country. He contented himself with signing 
and sealing documents which awarded decisions to those who 
payed best; and “all his thoughts and actions resembled 
those of a village chandler.” t 

Anxiety of the It was no matter of surprise that the people 
etre Should long for the halcyon days of British rule. 
1837—1853. | Mr, Cavendish, the Resident ‘in 1837, had affirmed 
that while any questioning of the right of adoption at 
Gwalior, Hyderabad, and Lucknow, would be improper, be- 
cause those territories were not bestowed on the present or 
former rulers by the British Government, Nagpore, Sattara, 
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and Mysore were created by the Hon. Company, and none but 
a descendant of the grantee could advance any claim to the 
succession according to the law of the land. He asserted that 
all the agriculturists, bankers, and shopkeepers would prefer 
the British rule to that of any native government, and hail 
with joy the return of their former masters; he therefore 
recommended the annexation of the country. His successor, 
Major Wilkinson, who had always upheld the cause of native 
princes, asserted, on the contrary, that Nagpore stood pre- 
cisely in the same position as Gwalior, and advised that per- 
mission should be given to the raja to adopt a son; but, with 
an amiable candour, acknowledged thatthe course proposed 
by Mr. Cavendish would be most beneficial and gratifying to 
the mass of the population, who desired nothing so much as 
to be placed under the British Government; and this, he 
remarked, ‘‘ was not a mere idle wish for change, inasmuch as 
they had experienced the blessings of the rule of British officers. 
The only people who would regret a change, were a few 
favourites about the Court and their followers.” Mr. Mansell, 
who advocated the continuance of a native government, be- 
cause, among other benefits, it would conciliate the prejudices 
of the native aristocracy, stated that “if the public voice were 
polled, it would be greatly in favour of escaping from the 
chance of a rule like that of the late chief in his latter years.” 
Lord Dalhousie’s OD @ review of this body of evidence supplied 
conclusions, 1858- through a period of twenty-five years, by a 
succession of officers, who differed from each other in political 
opinions, Lord Dalhousie came to the conclusion that the in- 
terest and happiness of the people forbade the Buitish Govern- 
ment to bestow the sovereignty of Nagpore afresh on a native 
ruler. He then passed in review the repeated failures which 
had attended the experiment of setting up native sovereigns 
to govern territories we had acquired by the issue of war. 
“We sct up a raja at Mysore; and we have long since been 
obliged to assume the direct management of the country, and 
to take out of the raja’s hands the power which he was found 
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unfit to wield. We set up a raja at Sattara, and twenty years 
afterwards we were obliged to dethrone and exile him. We 
set up a raja at Nagpore; we afforded him every advantage 
a native prince could command; an able and experienced 
princess was his guardian and the regent of the state. So 
favoured, so aided, he has, nevertheless, lived and died a 
seller of justice, a miser, a drunkard, and a debauchee.” He 
said he was well aware that the continuance of the raj of 
Nagpore under some Mahratta rule, as an act of grace and 
favour on the part of the British Government, would be highly 
acceptable to native sovereigns and nobles in India; but 
‘“‘T place the interests of the people of Nagpore foremost 
among the considerations which induce me to advise that 
the state should now pass under British Government, for I 
conscientiously declare, that unless I believed that the pros- 
perity and happiness of its inhabitants would be promoted by 
their being placed permanently under British rule, no other 
advantages which could arise out of the measure, would move 
ine to propose it.” Ile then touched on the benefits which 
might accrue from the annexation. The essential interests of 
England would be promoted if the great cotton fields in the 
valley of Berai were placed under British management, and 
a railroad constructed to convey its produce to the port of 
Bombay ; the dominions of the Nizam would be surrounded 
by British territory ; a direct line of communication would be 
established between Bombay and Calcutta, and the British 
empire materially consolidated. 

Minutes of Of the three members of Council the proposal 
age ei of Lord Dalhousie was controverted by only one, 
1958. ‘  Colonel—now Sir John—Low. He had been em- 
ployed for thirty years in political posts of the highest import- 
ance In various parts of India, and acquired a large fund of 
experience, which gave no ordinary weight to his political 
opinions. He was distinguished by the amiability of his dis- 
position ; and his long intercourse with the native princes and 
chiefs had created a benevolent sympathy with their feelings 
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and wishes, which it was impossible not to respect, even 
when it appeared occasionally to be carried to excess, It was 
his opinion that as there was no limitation in the treaty, the 
iate raja was placed in the same position as Appa Sahib before 
he made war on the Government, and when he occupied the 
throne by hereditary right; that the raja possessed the same 
power and authority as any other independent prince; and 
that the annexation of the territory would contravene the 
spirit as well as the letter of the treaty. He admitted that 
the great mass of the people ought to be grateful for the 
system of government projected for them by the Governor- 
General, and would certainly be better governed than under 
the late raja, but the men of high rank and influence would be 
less contented. He considered that we had no right to hinder 
the widows and relatives from settling the succession to the 
vacant throne according to their customs and wishes, and that 
they and the principal men ought to be invited to state their 
claims openly. He believed that the confidence of our native 
allies in our good faith had been shaken by the conquest and 
occupation of Sinde, by our attack on Gwalior, and by the 
annexation of Sattara; and that the incorporation of Nagpore 
would fill them with a dread of what might happen on their 
own death. Mr. Halliday, also a member of Council, affirmed 
that on the question of right there could be no difference of 
opinion, and he proceeded to say, ‘* Here is a territory actually 
without a claimant, a territory full of available resources of 
a kind important to the Government of India, and still more so 
to the people of England; a territory whose teeming popu- 
lation is avowedly hoping, praying, expecting to be taken 
under our Government, as no imaginary blessing, but as a 
boon of which, having full experience, they know and appre- 
ciate the value; and at such a juncture, we, forsooth, are to 
be deaf to their call, and deaf also to the claims of our own 
countrymen, and leave the widows and relatives and prin- 
cipal men to settle this affair; or, still more, to invite and 
solicit them to take some spoilt boy from a nursery, or some 
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obscure and uneducated youth from a village, and place again 
in such hands the rod of iron with which the late raja had so 
scourged the nationality out of his unfortunate subjects, that 
they are now impatient for the rule of the stranger rather 
than suffer such another tyranny. We are to give this right 
of succession as a thing of little worth to some ‘son of a 
daughter of a sister of the adoptive father of the late raja,’ 
or to some ‘son of a son of a sister of the adoptive grand- 
father of the late raja,’ for such is the designation of the 
relationship to the raja of the two youths suggested by the 
Resident, of whom he says one is a dissipated and violent 
youth, while the best he can say of the other is that he has 
not suffered from any serious illness for the last three years.” 
" The Court of Directors, on receiving infor- 
ecision of the : 

Court of Diree- mation that the Government of India, acting on 
isl tae the instructions conveyed in their despatch of 
the 24th January, 1849, had annexed the territory, expressed 
their entire concurrence in its views and proceedings. ‘They 
remarked that Nagpore was a principality granted, after con- 
quest, by the favour of the British Government to the late 
raja, on hereditary tenure. He had left no heir of his body ; 
there was no male heir who, by family or hereditary right 
could claim to succeed him; he adopted no son; there was not 
in existence any person descended in the male line from the: 
founder of the dynasty ; and they had no doubt of their right 
to resume the grant. As to the policy of resumption, they 
agreed with the Governor-General that regard for the in- 
terest of the people themselves who had suffered under 
Mahratta rule, and prospered under Britifh administration, 
forbade the maintenance of the sovereignty of Nagpore; now 
that it was at the free disposal of the British Government. 

aaisiee Bioperty: With regard to the property of the late raja, 
1854. Lord Dalhousie stated that although he con- 
sidered it to be fairly at the disposal of Government, he 
desired that it should neither be alienated from the family, 
nor given up to be squandered by the ranees. He directed 
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that jewels, furniture, and other personal property suitable to 
their rank having been allotted to them, the value of the 
remainder should be realized, and constitute a fund for “ the 
benefit of the Bhonslay family.” The ranees resolutely re- 
sisted the surrender of the gold mohurs which were deposited 
in their private apartments, and the Governor-General con- 
sidered it desirable rather to fail in obtaining them than to 
force an entrance for that purpose. The live stock was at 
once sold off at Nagpore, and the jewels and other articles 
of value were sent round to Calcutta to be put up to auction, 
There can be little doubt that this mode of disposing of the 
jewels and gems which had been accumulated by that royal 
house for more than a century, by the hammer of the auc- 
tioneer, was revolting to the feelings of the native community, 
and open to all the censure which has been passed on it; but 
the proceeds, amounting to twenty lacs of rupees, were consi- 
dered a sacred deposit for the use of the family. According to 
the most recent reports from the province, one-fourth of the 
entire revenue of the country still continues to be devoted to 
the support of the royal family and its retainers and depen- 
dents, notwithstanding the death of some of the annuitants. 
The raja of Jhansi died on the 11th November, 
and the question of the succession to this princi- 
pality was brought before the Government of India. To revert 
to its former history: On the first connection of the Govern- 
ment with Bundlecund, in 1804, a treaty was concluded with 
Sheo Rao Bhao, a tributary of the Peshwa, who is described 
in some documents as an aumil, or governor of this small ter- 
ritory ; in others, 4s simply the collector. All the rights of the 
Peshwa in the province were ceded to the Company in 1817, 
and the Governor-General, adverting to the fidelity and the 
attachment of the family to British interests “resolved to de- 
clare the territory to be hereditary in the family of the late 
Sheo Rao Bhao.” <A treaty was concluded with his grand- 
son, Rao Ramchunder, and his heirs and successors; and the 
title of raja was conferred on him in 1832. He died in 1835, 
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having adopted a son the day before his death; but Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, then Governor of Agra, refused to acknow- 
ledge his right to bequeath the sovereignty by adoption, and 
placed the lawful heir descended from Sheo Rao Bhao on the 
throne, though a leper. He died in 1838, and was succeeded , 
by Gungadhur Rao, the only surviving son of Sheo Rao 
Bhao, under whose mismanagement the revenues, which had 
once amounted to eighteen lacs of rupees, dwindled down to 
three. Gungadhur died in 1853, and in like manner adopted a 
son on his death-bed, and thus secured all the spiritual benefits 
which depended on that rite; but his widow, a woman of no 
ordinary talent and of high spirit, undeterred by the previous 
refusal of the British Government to admit of succession to the 
kingdom by adoption, demanded the sovereignty also for the 
lad. Lord Dalhousie, before he formed any opinion on the sub- 
ject, referred to the Minute recorded by Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
as Governor of Agra, which was universally considered a con- 
clusive authority on the law of succession in Bundlecund. Sir 
Charles was known to be favourable to the maintenance of 
native thrones and to the principle of adoption, but in reference 
to that particular province stated, ‘‘ With regard to chiefs who 
merely hold lands, or enjoy public revenues under grants, such 
as are issued by a sovereign to a subject, the power which 
made the grant, or which by conquest or otherwise had suc- 
ceeded to its rights, is certainly entitled to limit succession 
according to the limitation of the grant, which in general con- 
fines it to heirs male of the body, and consequently precludes 
adoption. In such cases, therefore, the power which granted 
or the power standing in its place, woulli have a right to 
resume on failure of heirs male of the body.” Jhansi was 
one of these principalities. Gungadhur Rao had left no heir 
of his body. There was no male heir of Rao Ramchunder, or 
of Sheo Rao Bhao, or indeed of any raja or soobadar who had 
ruled it since the first relations of the Company with the state. 
Lord Dalhousie, therefore, came to the inevitable conclusion 
that the right of the British Government to refuse to acknow- 
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ledge the present adoption, was placed beyond all doubt, by 
the existence of precedents, by the general law of succession 
established by the home Government in their despatch of the 
24th January, 1849, and by the lex loc? of the province, as 
expounded by Sir Charles Metcalfe. He added, that the 
British Government would not derive any practical advantage 
from the possession of this territory, as it was of no great 
extent, and the revenue was inconsiderable; but the pcsses- 
sion of it as our own would tend to the improvement of the 
general internal administration of Bundlecund. Colonel Low, 
who had a fortnight before vigorously opposed the annexation 
of Nagpore, recorded his entire concurrence in the opinion of 
Lord Dalhousie, and added: ‘** The native rulers of Jhansi 
were never sovereigns; they were only subjects of a sovereign, 
first of the Peshwa, and latterly of the Company. .. . I con- 
sider that the Government of India has now a full right, if it 
chooses to exercise that right, to annex the lands of Jhansi to 
the British dominions.” The Court of Directors decided that, 
as the state of Jhansi was a tributary and dependent province, 
created by the British Government, the adoption should not 
be recognized as conferring any right to succeed to the rule 
of the principality ; and as the chief had left no descendants 
and no descendants ‘of any preceding chief were in existence, 
the state had lapsed to the British Government. Three years 
afterwards, on the outbreak of the mutiny and the extinction 
of British authority in the north-west, the ranee took a fearful 
revenge for her disappointment, and put to death every Euro- 
pean man, woman, and child she could seize. 

. These are the three cases of absorption by lapse 

numeration 

ofannexations, Which constitute the ‘* annexation policy ” of Lord 
it Dalhousie. In annexing the remainder of the 
Punjab, he followed the example of Lord Hardinge, who 
had previously annexed two of its provinces; in both cases it 
was the necessary result of a war brought on by unprovoked 
aggression. The retention of Pegu was only a continuation 
of the policy of Lord Amherst, who had deprived the ‘“‘ Golden- 
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foot’ of three provinces, thirty-six years before. In each 
case, the act was admitted to be a just and legitimate retribu- 
tion for the arrogant encroachments of the court of Ava. The 
sovereignty of Oude was extinguished under special orders 
from home, contrary to the advice of Lord Dalhousie. He has 
been censured for having coveted the annexation of Kerowlee, 
which is said to have been rescued from his grasp by the 
firmness of the Resident, Colonel Low, and of the Court of 
Directors. A passing notice of the transaction may be useful 
in the interests of truth. Kerowlee was a small Rajpoot 
principality, the raja of which adopted a son just before his 
death. Colonel Low, the Resident, recommended that the 
adoption should be recognized. Sir Frederick Currie, one of 
the members of Council, recorded the same opinion in a 
Minute in which he pointed out the essential distinction be- 
tween the ancient principalities of Rajpovutana and a state 
like that of Sattara, “‘ the offspring of our gratuitous benevo- 
lence,” where we resumed only what we had bestowed. Lord 
Dalhousie drew up a fair and impartial statement of the argu- 
ments on both sides the question, and concluded with the 
remark that, taking into consideration that British supremacy 
was established in Kerowlee in 1817, the arguments in favour 
of causing it to lapse, appeared to him to preponderate; but 
he referred the question to the Court of Directors. They 
decided that their despatch of the 24th January, 1849, had 
reference only to a “depeudent principality” like Sattara, 
and not to the case of a “protected ally ” like the raja of 
Kerowlee. Sumbulpore has also been inserted in the schedule 
of annexations, but the raja was simply a zemindar, with 
whom there never was any treaty at all, and who in February, 
1827, signed a document in which he acknowledged that ‘‘ he 
had been vested with authority from the Government to ad- 
minister justice, and to conduct the police duties within the 
limits of his estate.” On his death, the office was conferred 
on a second raja, probably a member of his family, and 
eventually reverted to Government. Sumbulpore was an 
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extensive region in the centre of India, thinly inhabited by 
wild tribes, scarcely less barbarous than they were when the 
hero of the Ramayun marched through it on his expedition to 
Ceylon, and recruited his army, according to the epic, with 
monkeys. Brahmins and rajpoots had contrived to establish 
their authority in it, but it was a land of forests and swamps, 
and withal so pestiferous that an appointment to it was 
dreaded by the European officers of Government like a sen- 
tence of death. The revenue amounted to 6,000 rupees a 
month, and there was little temptation to annex it. Minor 
estates were also from time to time escheating to the state; 
but the three acts on which the administration of Lord Dal- 
housie has been assailed by his censors, are, the annexation of 
Sattara, Nagpore, and Jhansi, by the “dread and appalling 
doctrine of lapse.” His conduct has been described as resem- 
bling “the acts of brigands counting out their spoil in a wood, 
rather than the acts of British statesmanship,” and he has 
been pronounced to be the ‘‘ worst and basest of rulers.” 

rxtentof Lord 2 form a correct judgment on this subject, it 
Dalhousie’s re- must be recalled to mind that this “annexation 
sponsibility, 1855. Dolicy,” as it has been somewhat insidiously 
termed, was neither created nor enlarged by Lord Dalhousie. 
On the first occasion on which the question of lapse came 
before him, he found the principle of annexation supported by 
all the members of Council in Calcutta and Bombay, with the 
exception of Sir George Clerk, and, on the ground that it was 
in accordance with the immemorial law and usage of India. He 
found also that it harmonized with the practice which had 
received the sanction of the Court of Directors and the Board 
of Control. That it was in unison also with his own views 
of public policy he fully admitted; but he refrained from 
acting upon it till a reference had been made to England, and 
until a declaration of the ‘ fixed principle” which was in future 
to guide the proceedings of the Government of I « ia on this 
important question, was received from the highest authority in 
the empire. If any censure is to be attached to the adoption 
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of this policy, a much larger share of it would, upon every 
principle of justice, fall on the masters than on the servant. 
It has been asserted that these annexations created alarm 
among all the princes of India, and shook their feeling of 
loyalty to the Company ; but it appears to be forgotten that 
the application of this law of succession was confined to ex- 
tremely narrow limits. It did not affect any of the Mahome- 
dan princes of India; and the Court of Directors and Lord 
Dalhousie explicitly declared that it was applicable exclusively 
to those subordinate and dependent principalities which had 
been created by the “‘ spontaneous generosity ” of the British 
Government, and not to any of the independent sovereigns. 
It was, in fact, restricted to the states of Mysore, Sattara, 
Nagpore, and Jhansi, and possibly to one or two others of 
minor account. If any alarm had arisen in the minds of the 
independent princes, a few words of explanation from the 
Resident would have been sufficient to dispel it. 

Opposition toan- Lhe principle of refusing to allow these depen- 
nexation, 1855. dent states which had lapsed by the failure of 
natural heirs to be continued by adoption, was vigorously com- 
bated by a considerable body of the European functionaries of 
Government. Ever since the days of Edmund Burke, who 
has been justly described as a worshipper of ancient dynasties, 
there has always been a succession of men in the Direction at 
home, and in the public service abroad, prepared to advocate 
the cause of native princes as princes, without any particular 
reference to the merits or demerits of their government. 
Among them may be enumerated some of the most eminent 
men connected with the administration,—Tucker, Malcolm, 
Henry Lawrence, Clerk, Outram, Sleeman, Low,—all animated 
with an honourable and chivalrous feeling of respect for the 
royal families of India. Considering the inevitable tendency 
of our progress to level them, it is an honour to our national 
character that there should be men in authority eager to 
defend their interests ; and it is impossible not to admire the 
feeling even when it may appear to interfere with interests 
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of a higher character. On the other hand, there has always 
existed a body of public men at home and in India, equally 
eminent and high-minded, who consider British rule an in- 
estimable blessing to the people, and are anxious to substitute 
it for native administrations, wherever this can be effected with 
a scrupulous regard to the claims of justice and equity. The 
feelings of one party iucline to the wishes and suscep- 
tibilities of the princes of India; those of the other to the 
interests of the people. The opinions of both are equally 
entitled to respect, and nothing can be more preposterous than 
to introduce into the controversy a charge cof indifference to 
national faith. These antagonistic principles tave been alter- 
nately in the ascendant, and they will probably continue, in 
turns, to sway our counsels, till the British empire in India 
reaches the same point of consolidation as that of Rome under 
the Caesars, and these independent principalities expire from 
the extinction of every element of vitality, and the princes 
themselves subside into the position of grandces. 

ue Two arguments have been adduced for permit- 

guments for 
permitting ting these subordinate and dependent states to be 
adoption, 1855. erpetuated by adoption. A native administra- 
tion is said to be.more beneficial to the people than any we 
can construct, and more congenial with their wishes. There 
are doubtless many provinces within the wide circuit of our 
empire where it would be more adapted to the wishes of 
certain classes than a government of foreigners. If, as has 
been asserted, our Government is the purgatory of the upper 
ten thousand, it 1s still the paradise of the million. But the 
allegation that natjve rule is more advantageous to the general 
interests of the country, or of the people, is contrary to all the 
lessons of the past. Even when a minor prince has enjoyed 
all the benefit of careful training under our own auspices, 
for one instance in which he has proved a beneficent ruler, 
there are half-a-dozen in which he has sunk into the sen- 
sualities of the zenana, and abandoned all care of his people. 
Well has it been observed that *‘ the education which tells on 
11. on 
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kings, like the education that tells on all public men, is the 
education of the world,” and not of the school room. If, 
moreover, a government with the purest intentions, and acting 
under a sense of severe responsibility, cannot promote the pros- 
perity of a province more effectually than such rulers as the 
rajas of Mysore or of Nagpore, or the king of Oude, we can 
have no business in India. The other argument advanced for 
the perpetuation of lapsed kingdoms, is the opportunity it affords 
of employment for native talent, which does not exist under 
ourrule. It carries much weight; it will be readily admitted 
that this has been the opprobrium of our administration ever 
since the days of Lord Cornwallis. Under the government of 
his predecessor, Mr. Hastings, the native fouzdar or commis- 
sioner of Hooghly received an allowance of 7,000 rupees 
a-month. Lord Cornwallis declared the natives unfit for any 
situations of trust, and reduced the salary of the best paid 
among them to 50 rupees. The empire of Akbar rose as rapidly 
as our own, but as he subjugated province after province, he 
enlisted the nobles and the aristocracy in his own service, and 
they became the firmest supporters of his throne. But with 
the progress of our empire a blight comes over the prospects 
of the higher and more influential classes of native society ; 
there is no room for their aspirations in our system of Govern- 
ment, and they sink down to one dead level of depression in 
their own land. The remedy for this error is to be found, 
not in perpetuating the power, so constantly abused, of native 
princes, simply on the ground of finding employment fer 
native intelligence and ambition, but in incorporating these 
qualities in our own administration, with all necessary safe- 
guards against the defects of the oriental character, and thus 
to combine the gratification of the upper classes with the 
welfare of the lower. 

It was during the administration of Lord Dal- 
eae: aan housie, and with his concurrence, that the dignity 
vious history, and privileges of the Nabobs of the Carnatic be- 
er came extinct. The proceedings of Lord Wellesley 
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regarding the Carnatic have been circumstantially detailed in 
a former chapter, and it is only necessary to recall to the 
memory of the reader that in consequence of the treasonable 
correspondence of the Nabob Mahomed Ali, and his son, with 
Tippoo Sultan, which was discovered in 1801, the Governor- 
General declared all the treaties made with the Nabob by the 
British Government null and void, and all the right and claim 
of the family to the musnud of the Carnatic annihilated. 
Lord Wellesley was disposed at first to abolish the nabobship 
altogether, but he eventually resolved to place one of the 
family on the throne with a liberal allowance. This arrange- 
ment was reduced to the form of a treaty which, as originally 
drawn up at Madras, contained expressions which implied 
that the British Government was sunply recognizing a right 
already in existence, and not conferring a new right, but these 
words were, at once, struck out by Lord Wellesley, who ex- 
plicitly declared that the Nabob owed his clevation, not to any 
existing right, for it had been entirely forfeited, but to the 
generosity and liberality of the British Government. The 
treaty stated that the allowance made to the Nabob of 
213,421 pagodas a-year should be considered a permanent 
deduction in all times to come from the revenues of the 
Carnatic. But Lord Wellesley, expressly and intentionally 
excluded from this document, as he had done from that which 
related to Mysore, the words heirs and successors, which were 
invariably inserted by him in the treaties made with the 
independent princes of India. It was always understood at 
Madras and Calcutta that Lord Wellesley did not, in this case, 
contemplate a treaéy such as is usually executed between parties 
who gre in a position of equality but simply a personal settle- 
ment with one who was in a subordinate position. The Nabob 
enjoyed a titular dignity, but was obliged to reside in Chepauk 
Palace, under the guns of Fort St. George, and he was not 
allowed to travel to any distance without permission. He 
received royal salutes, and he was placed above law, but 
being without duties or responsibilities, he passed his life in 
2D ? 
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debauchery, and the palace became the pest of the Presidency. 
The Nabob died in 1819, and the Government of Madras 
placed his son on the throne. On his death in 1825, Sir 
Thomas Munro continued his infant son in the nabobship, but 
he died childless in 1853, when his uncle, Azim Jah, laid 
claim to the prerogatives and the allowances of the post, as 
his collateral heir. 

Lord Harris, the Governor of Madras, recorded 
rolecasnisnearng an elaborate Minute on the subject, which became 
Council of the basis of subsequent arrangements. He did 
mee not consider that the Company was bound by any 
act or deed to maintain the hereditary succession of the Nabobs 
of the Carnatic, as long as the family continued to exist. On 
the death of the Nabob in 1819, the Government of Madras 
had pointed out to the Governor-Gencral that they were not 
authorized by the terms of the treaty to acknowledge any suc- 
cessor. Though the musnud had been allowed to descend in 
two instances in regular succession from father to son, this 
circumstance did not bind the Governmént to continue it when 
that succession had failed, as in the present instance. He 
objected, likewise, to the perpetuation of the nabobship, on 
the ground of expediency. The semblance of royalty with- 
out any of its power was a mockery of authority which must 
necessarily be pernicious. It was not merely anomalous, but 
prejudicial to the community that a separate authority, not 
amenable to the laws, should be permitted to exist. This 
pageant, though hitherto harmless, might at any time become 
a nucleus of sedition and agitation. Moreover, the habits of 
life, and the course of procceding of the ‘Nabobs had been 
morally most injurious, and tended to bring high station into 
disrepute, and favoured the accumulation of an idle and dissi- 
pated population in the chief city of the Presidency. He 
recommended that the royal privileges and immunities hitherto 
conceded to the Arcot family should cease, that a handsome 
allowance should be given to Azim Jah, that Government 
should undertake to settle his debts, and that the salaries of 
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the principal officers should be continued for their lives. Sir 
Henry Montgomery, the member of Council at Madras, 
seconded these views, and stated in his Minute that the 
affairs of the Nabob were irretrievably embarrassed ; that his 
palace was mortgaged, and that his debts were computed at 
fifty lacs of rupees, for the payment of which the creditors 
were importunate. Those who were responsible for the 
peace and the welfare of Madras were unquestionably the best 
judges of what was necessary to secure it, and the opinions 
thus expressed by them of the importance of extinguish- 
ing the noxious influence of Chepauk Palace, could not 
fail to carry weight with the Government in Calcutta and in 
England. 

Opinion of tera. ~©0-- Lord Dalhousie, who happened at the time to 
Dalhousie, 1853. he at Madras on his way to Rangoon, recorded 
his entire concurrence in the arguments and conclusions of the 
Governor and Council. On his return to Calcutta he embodied 
his views in a Minute, in which he stated that he agreed with 
Lord Harris and the members of the Government of Madras 
in holding that the treaty of 1801 was a purely personal 
settlement concluded between the Company on the one part, 
and the Nabob Azim-ood-dowlah on the other, without any 
mention of heirs or successors. The strongest point in the 
claim of Azim Jah, he said, was that the Court of Directors 
had, in more than one despatch, alluded to him as the heir 
of his u.»new, but no attempt need be made to evade these 
allusions, or to weaken the full force of their meaning. They 
may be readily admitted to indicate an expectation on the part 
of the British Government that if Mahomed Ghouse should 
die without children, his uncle Azim Jah would be allowed 
to succeed him; but to indicate an expectation, or even an 
intention, was not to recognize or confer a right. These 
words contained no pledge or promise of the succession; and 
there had subsequently been too much reason to forego any 
such intention regarding the claimant or his family. The 
Decision ofthe Court of Directors with whom the settlement of 
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Coart, 1853. the question rested, deemed it expedient to notice 
the expressions upon which Azim Jah had laid so much stress, 
of his having been alluded to in a letter addressed to Madras, 
thirty-six years before, as the “next heir.” They observed 
that the question then before them was not the succession to 
the musnud, but the appointment of a physician to the young 
Nabob. As nearest of kin they had spoken of him as heir to 
whatever could be legally derived by inheritance. After “ that 
earnest deliberation which was due to all questions which 
could be supposed to involve considerations of public faith,” the 
Court came to the conclusion that the rights of the family were 
derived from the treaty of 1801, and necessarily limited by its 
terms, which were exclusively personal to Azim-ood-dowlah ; 
that there was no obligation on the British Government to 
continue the provisions of the treaty in favour of any collateral 
heirs, and that it would be highly inexpedient to do so. “The 
title and dignity of Nabob and all the advantages annexed to 
it by the treaty of 1801 are therefore at an end.” A liberal 
allowance was made to Azim Jah, besides a suitable provision 
for the dependents of the family, and he was recognized as 
the first nobleman in the Presidency of Madras, and allowed 
to maintain a military guard. 

The Nizam and ‘Lhe vexatious question of the Hyderabad Con- 
Berar, 1853. = tingent was brought to a satisfactory conclusion 
under Lord Dalhousie’s administration, by the transfer of 
Berar to the management of British officers. To trace this 
transaction to its origin, it is necessary to observe that by 
the treaty of 1801 the Nizam was bound to join the British 
army, in time of war, with 6,000 infantry“and 9,000 horse. 
These troops, however, were found to be worse than useless 
in the field, and the Resident, Mr. Russell, was urged by the 
Court of Directors to obtain the consent of the Nizam and his 
minister, Chundoo-lall, to substitute for them a British Contin- 
gent of 5,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry, and four field batteries. 
In a former chapter, specia) reference has been made to this effi- 
cient but expensive force, which was over-officered and over- 
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paid, and severely taxed the resources of the Hyderabad state. 
Its allowances had repeatedly fallen into arrears, and the Govern- 
ment of India, considering itself bound to ensure the payment 
of a force enlisted under its guarantee, directed the necessary 
funds to be advanced from the Resident’s chest, and they were 
acknowledged by the Nizam as a debt due with interest to 
the Company. In 1843, the Resident was again required to 
make advances, when he was instructed by the Government 
of India to inform the Nizam that, unless he observed greater 
punctuality in future, he would be called on to transfer to the 
Government territory of sufficient value to meet these periodical 
demands. Smali sums were, from time to time, doled out in 
driblets, from the Nizam’s treasury, but not sufficient to cover 
the pay of the Contingent, or to keep down the interest of 
the debt. The Resident had repeatedly remonstrated with 
him on the deplorable state of his affairs. The territory of 
Hyderabad was sufficiently productive to provide for all the 
demands of the administration, and to maintain the court in 
affluence and splendour; but it was impossible to prevail on 
the Nizam to attend to public business, and he had for a long 
time left the Government without a responsible minister. The 
hordes of foreign mercenaries he persisted in maintaining, to the 
number of more than 40,000, devoured his revenues, oppressed 
his people, and even held his own sovereign power in check. 
Lord Dalhousie was determined that this unsatisfactory state 
of things should not be allowed to continue, and he brought 
his clear head, practical judgment, and resolute will to the 
solution of the difficulty. 

Lord Dalhousie’s 2 August, 1849, he directed the Resident to 
movenents, intimate that arrangements must be made to 
oe liquidate the debt by the 3lst December, 1850. 
This communication produced no result. At the appointed 
period, not only had no attempt been made to cope with the 
debt, but it was augmented to seventy lacs by fresh advances 
on account of the Contingent. Accordingly, in May, 1851, 
Lord Dalhousie addressed a letter to the Nizam desiring him 
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to make over certain districts, specified in a schedule, to cover 
the past and the growing obligations. The Nizam, who had 
been apprized of the transmission of the communication, anti- 
cipated its official delivery by appointing Seraj-ool-moolk, the 
grandson of the great Meer Alum, and the ablest man at 
the court, to the office of minister, and likewise pledged his 
royal word to discharge half the debt immediately, and the 
remainder by the 31st October, as well as to appropriate the 
revenue of certain districts to the payment of the Contin- 
gent. The first instalment was paid by money raised at an 
exorbitant premium; the second was neglected; the pay of 
the Contingent again fell into arrears, and the officers and 
men were driven to the bankers, who accommodated them at 
the rate of twenty-four per cent. Again were advances made 
by the Resident, and the debt, notwithstanding the recent 
payments, swelled to fifty lacs of rupees. Four years of 
Lord Dalhousie’s CVa8ion on the part of the Nizam had worn out 
Rank the patience of Lord Dalhousie. In one of those 

Jucid and exhaustive Minutes in which he was 
accustomed to record the ground, and to furnish the justifica- 
tion, of his decisions on public questions, he examined the 
subject of the Contingent in a moral and practical point of view. 
The sole cause, he vbserved, of all the discord which vexes the 
two states is the Contingent, for which the Resident maintains 
a constant wrestle with the Dewan, and which transforms the 
representative of the British Government, by turns, into an 
importunate creditor, and a bailiff in execution. If the Nizam 
had at any time refused, or should now refuse to maintain the 
Contingent any longer, the Government of India could not 
make good any right by treaty to enforce the continuante of 
it. Our simple right was to require 15,000 infantry and 
cavalry of the Nizam’s army in time of war, and this provision 
has been made to justify our requiring the Nizam to uphold a 
force of 7,000 men and twenty-four guns, officered by British 
officers, and controlled by the British Resident, in time of 
peace. Neither the words nor the intention of the treaty can 
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be held to warrant such a construction of its obligations. But, 
the rulers of Hyderabad, having for forty years consented to 
maintain this field force on certain terms, are bound faithfully 
to fulfil those terms as long as the original consent to its 
maintenance is not withdrawn. The present Nizam, though he 
has enquired in moments of irritation why the Contingent was 
kept up when there was no war, has steadily resisted every 
attempt to reduce it by a single bayonet or sabre. It has 
been upheld of his own free will. However anomalous in its 
origin, it has become a practical necessity, and the Nizam has 
repeatedly declared that his government cannot be carried on 
without its assistance. It is required as a counterpoise to the 
large and disorderly body of fureign mercenaries who con- 
tinually threaten the peace of the country. Lord Dalhousie 
proceeded to remark that the Government owed much con- 
sideration to the Nizam, for having allowed the Contingent to 
be maintained at a larger cost than was necessary to secure 
him all the advantages of it, and that it would be worth the 
while of Government and worthy of its dignity, to obtain an 
adjustment of a question which disturbed the amity of the 
two states, even at a considerable sacrifice. He therefore 
proposed the draft of a treaty to be submitted to the Nizam, 
which should place the Contingent on a definite and permanent 
footing, determine its strength and its duties, provide for its 
punctual payment, and effect an equitable settlement of the 
interest and principal of the debt. Including the pay of 
these troops, the interest of the debt, and certain annuities 
to native chiefs guaranteed by the Government of India, the 
annual payments of the Nizam amounted to between forty-two 
and férty-three lacs of rupees, and Lord Dalhousie proposed 
to require the transfer of territory yielding between thirty-six 
and thirty-seven lacs. By this arrangement the Nizam would 
benefit to the extent of six lacs of rupees a-year, besides being 
exempted from the repayment of a debt of nearly half a crore 
of rupees. If, remarked Lord Dalhousie, the Nizam should 
determine not to continue the Contingent, and refuse to make 
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assignments for its support, the whole force must be broken 
up; but the Government of India cannot consent at once to 
let loose on the country a large body of trained troops, and 
thus endanger its peace and security. The reduction must 
necessarily be gradual, and the assignment of districts must 
still be made to meet the expenses of the force while the dis- 
bandment is in progress, and to secure the liquidation of the 
debt, both principal and interest. When these objects are 
accomplished, the districts will be restored to the Nizam. 
Sir Frederick Currie and Mr. Lowis, the two members of 
Council, fully acquiesced in the sentiments and the proposi- 
tions of the Governor-General’s Minute. 

ein 8 The Nizam manifested the deepest reluctance 
the Treaty and to the proposal. He said there were two royal 
it results, 1853. axims which he held sacred,—never to part 
with territory, and never to dismiss soldiers who had been 
useful to the state. When the Resident presented the draft 
of the treaty, a long and acrimonious discussion ensued, in the 
course of which he said that his Highness had only to declare 
that he did not require the Contingent, and the Governor- 
General would gradually reduce it, and then restore the dis- 
tricts. The Nizam exclaimed, ‘‘I beg you to assure him that 
I do not want the present strength of the Contingent reduced ; 
I am able and willing to pay it month by month, and | under- 
take to do so, independent of the minister ;”’ but he had neither 
the power nor the intention to fulfil these grand promises. The 
debt of the stale amounted to three crores of rupees, borrowed 
at usurious interest, and its finances had not been in so hope- 
less a condition for half a century. The mihister and the prin- 
cipal officers of the durbar considered the proposed arrange- 
ment highly advantageous to the interests of the kingdom, but 
for a fortnight the Nizam turned a deaf ear to all their repre- 
sentations. Seraj-ool-moolk at length succeeded in purchasing 
the goodwill of a favourite and confidential valet, who exercised 
@ paramount influence over the mind of his master. The treaty 
was speedily accepted, but with modifications to suit the 
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wishes of the Nizam. The sovereignty of the assigned dis- 
tricts was still to remain with him, and they were to be made 
over to the management, not of the Government of Madras or 
Bombay, but of the Resident at his court, who was to render 
a faithful account of receipts and disbursements, and to remit 
the surplus revenue to his treasury. The question which was 
thus solved by the talent of Lord Dalhousie, and by the skill, 
firmness, and judgment of Colonel Low, the Resident, to 
whom the entire management of the negotiations was com- 
mitted, was one of the most perplexing which had ever been 
brought before the Indian authorities, and the arrangement 
was one of the masterstrokes of the Governor-General’s policy. 
It encountered the opposition of that section of the Court of 
Directors which was given to fondling the seusibilities of native 
princes, and who, on this occasion, seemed to forget that the 
question was one for practical statesmanship and not for the 
fancies of philanthropy. In passing their judgment upon it, 
the Court of Directors said that they regarded with the 
greatest satisfaction this mode of settling our pecuniary rela- 
tions with the Nizam’s government; they sanctioned the treaty, 
and conveycd their cordial thanks to the Governor-General and 
the officers employed by him. They were fully justified in their 
approval of it. Seldom has there been a settlement in India 
from which all parties have derived such equal advantages. 
It delivered both Governments from those derogatory disputes 
about money which disturbed the harmony of their intercourse. 
it relieved the British treasury from incessant but uncertain 
demands; it absolved the Nizam from the obligations of a 
debt of nearly half a crore of rupees, and reduced his annual 
respossibilities in a very material degree, while it bestowed on 
the people thus transferred to our charge the inestimable 
benefit of those institutions which had been brought to ma- 
turity in the Punjab. The territory thus placed under British 
control, and brought within the circle of British enterprise, 
included the preat cotton field of Berar, and Lord Dalhousie im- 
mediately laid the foundation of a railway for the conveyance 
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of its produce to the port of Bombay. To the inhabitants of 
that district the assignment brought the age of gold during 
the civil war in America, while it furnished a grateful supply 
of the raw material to the manufacturers of England. Two 
years after the scttlement, Lord Dalhousie, finding that the 
revenues of the districts he had taken over exceeded the re- 
quirements, restored territory yielding three lacs of rupees a- 
year. The treaty was revised by his successor in 1860, when 
the British Government gave back all the districts which had 
been surrendered, with the exception of Berar, the revenues 
of which were found to be sufficient to cover the sum to which 
the expenses of the Contingent had been reduced, and the 
whole amount of the debt, principal and interest, was wiped 
out. The family of the Nizam of Hyderabad, which has 
not produced a single ruler of even ordinary capacity, since 
the death of its great founder, has been the most fortunate 
of all the royal houses of India. At the close of the last 
century, it was rescued by Lord Wellesley from the ambi- 
tion and rapacity of the Mahrattas, through the guarantee 
of British protection. Since that period there has been no 
diminution of its territory. If Lord Wellesley took over large 
districts for the payment of the subsidiary force in 1801, and 
incorporated them with the Company’s dominions, they con- 
sisted of those which he and Lord Cornwallis had bestowed 
on the Nizam from the spoils of Tippoo Sultan. If Lord Dal- 
housie took over anothcr province for the support of the Con- 
tingent in 1853, it consisted of the territory with which Lord 
Hastings had enriched the Nizam from the spoils of Nagpore 
in 1819. While every other throne in the Deccan has become 
extinct, the Tartar dynasty founded by Nizam-ool-moolk re- 
tains in all its integrity the territory which the Mahrattas had 
left it seventy years before. 

Nana Sahib, Bajee Rao, the ex-Peshwa, died at Bithoor, 
1858. in January, 1853, at the age of seventy-seven. 
The circumstances connected with his surrender in 1818 have 
been detailed in a former chapter, and it is only necessary to 
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remark that he did not open a negotiation with Sir John Mal- 
colm until the divisions of the British army were closing upon 
him in every direction. He was allowed an interview with 
Sir John, who advised him either to throw himself on the con- 
sideration of the British Government, or manfully to resolve 
on further resistance. ‘ Resistance,” exclaimed Bajee Rao, 
“how can I resist; am I not surrounded ; am I not enclosed 2?” 
It was in these desperate circumstances that Sir John offered 
him a pension for himself and his family of eight lacs of rupees 
a-year. Lord Hastings, who had destined him an annuity of 
only two lacs, was mortified to find it quadrupled by the plia- 
bility of his representative. “I well knew,” he wrote to him, 
“that the vagabond would try every appeal to your kindness, 
und I thought you might have a little too much sympathy 
with fallen greatness. It is a condition which ordinarily chal- 
lenges respect, but when it is the condition of so thorough and 
incorrigible a scoundrel as Bajee Rao, one sees in it only 
deserved punishment.” Sir John stated in reply, that he was 
convinced it would not have been possible to obtain his sub- 
mission on other terms, that the provision made for him was 
indecd most princely, and far beyond what he had, from his 
treacherous conduct, any right to expect; but then it was 
only a life pension. Mr. Prinsep, the Secretary to Govern- 
ment in attendance on the Governor-General, and the author 
of the History of the Mahratta and Pindaree campaigus, which 
is the highest authority on these transactions, says: ‘* The 
principal objection to this arrangement was the extent of the 
personal allowance provided to his Ilighness, amounting to no 
less than £100,000a-year for life.” Mr. Kaye, in his excellent 
life of Sir John Malcolm, also describes Bajee Rao as a simple 
annuitant, who drew his pension for a quarter of a century, 
If any further evidence be required to determine the character 
of this grant, it is furnished by Bajee Rao himself, who, after 
having adopted Dhoondoo Punt—Nana Sahib—as his son, re- 
peatedly appealed to the generosity of Government to provide 
for his family after his death, which he would not have done if he 
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had considered the pension hereditary. Bajee Rao died, at 
length, after having received the sum of two crores and a-half 
of rupees, with the reputation of being immensely rich—hoard- 
ing was the passion of his life—but his adopted son did not 
acknowledge an accumulation of more than twenty-eight lacs 
of rupees. The Nana then pctitioned the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Agra to continue the pension, or some portion of it, for the 
support of the family, but Mr. Thomason discouraged every 
hope of further assistance, and advised that the retainers 
should return to the Deccan, but he granted him the town 
and jageer of Bithoor rent free for life. Lord Dalhousie, to 
whom the matter was referred, considered that the grant was 
for life only, and that the family had no further claim on the 
Government ; that Bajee Rao had received the enormous sum of 
two millions and a-half sterling, out of which he ought to have 
made adequate provision for them. The Nana then despatched 
an envoy to London to appeal to the Court of Directors, 
claiming the continuance of the pension, as a matter of right, 
grounded on the expression in the original settlement that it 
was intended for “ the Peshwa and his family,” which he said 
was designed to include heirs, both natural and adopted. But 
this term was used by Sir John simply to distinguish the allow- 
ance to Bajee Rao and his family from the separate provision 
which he made for “his principal jagecrdars, for his old ad- 
herents, for brahmins of respectable character, and for re- 
ligious establishments fonnded or supported by his family.” 
The Nana had the effrontery to assert that this annuity was 
granted in consideration of the territory, valued at thirty-four 
lacs a-year, which Bajee Rao had ceded to,the Company, and 
that the enjoyment of the one was contingent on the payment 
of the other. This demand, more especially on the part of an 
adopted son, for the continuation of a pension which the 
grantor declared to be for life only, after a sum of two crores 
and a-half of rupees had been paid on the strength of it, was 
universally regarded at the time by al) who heard of 3 in 
India, natives and Europeans, as the most preposterous and 
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impudent request which had ever been made to Government. It 
was unceremoniously rejected by the Court of Directors and 
the Board of Control. The enraged Nana took advantage of 
the mutiny to obtain his revenge by inflicting barbarities on all 
the English who fell into his hands, which are not paralleled in 
the history of crime. It has been whispered that some pallia- 
tion may be discovered for the atrocities he committed in what 
is called Lord Dalhousie’s breach of national faith in the matter 
of his pension. But neither in this case nor in that of the 
ranee of Jhansi is it equitable to infer that the refusal of 
their claims was unjustifiable simply because an opportunity 
was subsequently presented to them of wreaking thcir 
vengeance on innocent Europeans, men, women, and children. 
The real character of the annexation of Jhansi and the discon- 
tinuance of the pension to Nana Sahib are to be determined 
upon their own intrinsic merits, and not by a reference to the 
diabolical crimes of those whose expectations were disappointed. 
Mysore, It has been stated in a former chapter that the 
1799-1856. insufferable misrule of the raja of Mysore for 
twenty years, which culminated in rebellion, constrained Lord 
William Bentinck in 1831 to assume the entire management of 
the country. The administration was placed in the hands of 
General Cubbon, one of the great statesmen of the Company’s 
service, who conducted it for twenty-five years with such 
efficiency and success, as to surprise even the Government of 
India. The record of his administration was pronounced by 
Lord Dalhousie to be honourable to the British name, and to 
reflect the highest credit upon the exertions of the, valuable 
body of officers by whom these great results had been accom- 
plished. Every department had felt the hand of reform. In 
that of civil and criminal justice, regularity, order, and purity 
had been introduced, where, under native rule, caprice, uncer- 
tainty, and corruption prevailed. Works of public improve- 
ment had been prosecuted with a liberal hand. Taxes had 
been reduced to the extent of eleven lacs of rupees a-year, 
and the revenue had nevertheless increased from forty-four 
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to eighty-two lacs. It was, as Lord Dalhousie remarked, to 
the ability and judgment of General Cubbon, and to his long 
continued and vigilant superintendence, that the British Go- 
vernment owed, in a great measure, the successful issue of its 
interposition in the affairs of Mysore. In 1847, the raja 
requested Lord Hardinge to restore the government to him. 
A reference was made to General Cubbon, who replied that 
any improvement that had taken place in the condition and 
resources of the country, had been effected in spite of the 
opposition he had met with on the part of the Maharaja 
and his partisans, and that the conduct of his Highness during 
his suspension from power, afforded no security that the 
crisis which induced his supersession, would not recur in the 
event of his restoration. The request of the raja was, there- 
fore, negatived. In 1856 he made a similar application to 
Lord Dalhousie, who investigated the question with great 
assiduity, and arrived at the conclusion that it was impossible 
to reinstate the raja, pointing out at the same time, that the 
treaty was personal and not dynastic. The accuracy of this 
assertion had been impugned, but it has been placed beyond 
Original Treaty COntroversy by a refcrence to the original papers of 
Oni. Lord Wellesley, which show, moreover, by the 
multiplicity of alterations, the care he bestowed on the word- 
ing of the treaty. In the draft drawn up by Colonel Kirk- 
patrick, the fifth article ran thus :—‘“ The contracting parties 
mutually and severally agree, that the districts in Schedule C 
shall be ceded to the Maharaja, and his heirs and successors, 
for ever, and shall form the separate Government of Mysore.” 
Lord Wellesley struck out the words “ heirs and successors,” 
with both pencil and pen, noting in the margin, ‘this is 
unnecessary and dangerous.” In the fair copy of the treaty 
he wrote in the margin, “this clause is approved with the 
omission of the words struck out with the pen,” and he attested 
the note with his signature “ Mornington.” Colonel Kirk- 
patrick pointed out to him, that if the guarantee clause of 
the treaty were allowed to remain, the raja would be placed 
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in the same position as regarded heirs and successors as the 
Nizam ; to which Lord Wellesley replied, ‘‘ strike it out.” In 
the original draft of the subsidiary treaty it was stated that 
‘Sit should be binding on the contracting parties, and their 
heirs and successors, as long as the sun and moon should 
endure.” Lord Wellesley again struck out the words “heirs 
and successors,” but left in the oriental flourish about the 
sun and the moon. These extracts prove to a demonstration 
that the settlement made with the raja was intended by Lord 
Wellesley to be strictly personal, and that he carefully excluded 
every expression which might be supposed to imply a right of 
hereditary succession. 

Seusadusuk To bring the history of the Mysore raj to a 
history of close. The raja solicited Lord Canning to reinstate 
Mysore, 1867. im in the Government, but it was refused on the 
ground that “it was his conviction, founded on an experience 
of the past, that if the authority of the British officers were 
removed, or even hampered, the peace and prosperity of the 
country would be at an end.” In 1862, the raja renewed his 
request to Lord Elgin, but with no better success. He then 
appealed to the present Governor-General, Sir John Lawrence, 
who upheld the decision of his four predecessors, which was 
likewise sanctioned by Sir Charles Wood. The raja then pro- 
ceeded to adopt a son, and required that he should be recog- 
nized as his successor in the sovereignty, but, under the rule 
laid down by the Court of Directors sixteen years before, it 
was refused both in India and in England. Thus stood the 
question when the Whigs retired from office in 1866. Even if 
the treaty with theeraja had incluced heirs and successors, it 
would still have come within the category of those principali- 
ties, like Saitara, the offspring of our “ gratuitous benevolence ” 
which the Government had a right to resume on the failure of 
natural heirs. But in this case, the words heirs and successors 
had been expressly excluded. This was fully admitted by 
Lord Cranbourne, the Conservative Secretary of State for 
India, who stated in the House, “I must express most em- 
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phatically the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government that the 
rights conferred on the Maharaja terminated with his life.” 
The treaty in fact became extinct on his death, and if he left 
natural heirs, they had no right of succession; the territory 
reverted to those who had bestowed it. But the present 
Secretary of State for India has overruled all the decisions 
of the Government which preceded him, as well as of five 
successive Governors-General, and has ordered the re-establish- 
ment of a native sovercignty in Mysore, and the surrender of 
the country to the child whom the raja has adopted, on his 
coming of age. With all the lessons of experience before us, 
it is difficult to conceive any adequate reason for this new 
policy, by which the government of four millions of people, 
after they have enjoyed for nearly fifty years the inestimable 
benefit of a wise, liberal, and beneficent administration, is rele- 
gated to the caprices and oppressions of a native prince. ‘To 
supplant,” says Sir John Grant, in his Oude Minute, “the 
British Government of any province by the best native govern- 
ment that ever yet existed, is in one moment to abolish law, and 
establish arbitrary power in its place.” If it was deemed 
necessary to make some concession to the spirit of agitation 
which the raja has raised in this country, it might have been 
sufficient, as an act of grace, to continue the titular sovereignty, 
and the sixth of the revenues which the raja now enjoys, 
to the boy when he comes of age, to furnish him with the 
means of personal gratification. But to sacrifice to a new 
theory the welfare of a whole people, whose interests we are 
bound to hold sacred, and to demolish the fabric of prosperity 
we have been building up for half a centuzy, is so repugnant 
to every feeling of humanity, that before the period far con- 
summating this policy arrives, it is to be hoped that some 
future Secretary of State will be found to annul it, as the 
present Secretary has annulled the decisiun of his predecessor. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


LORD DALHOUSIE’S ADMINISTRATION—OUDE — ADMINISTRATIVE 
AND MATERIAL IMPROVEMENTS—CONCLUSION, 1848-1856. 


Chronic misrule THE history of our connection with Oude has been 
ute 181" given in preceding chapters down to the time of 

Lord William Bentinck. No province in India had 
suffered the affliction of misgovernment for so long a period. 
The people had scarcely known repose or happiness since the 
first Nabob, the Khorasan merchant, acquired the princi- 
pality by treachery. As early as 1779, Warren Hastings 
remonstrated with the prince on the dissipation of his revenues 
and the oppression of his subjects. The expostulation was 
repeated by Lord Cornwallis and by Sir John Shore, but with- 
out effect. At the beginning of this century, Lord Wellesley 
found that “the inveterate abuses which pervaded every de- 
partment of Government destroyed the foundations of public 
prosperity and individual happiness,” and he pronounced that 
the only substantial remedy for these evils was to vest the ex- - 
clusive administration of the civil and military government in 
the hands of the Company. In 1801 a large portion of the 
territory was made over to them, and a treaty was concluded 
with the Nabob, by which he, on his part, bound himself to 
introduce into his reserved dominions a system of administra- 
tion conducive to the prosperity of his subjects, and invariably 
to act in conformity with the advice of the Resident, while 
the British Government, on its part, engaged to defend his 
dominions from all foreign and domestic enemies. So little, 
however, was this pledge regarded by him, that in the course 
of thirteen years, he amassed a sum of no less than thirteen 
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crores of rupees, though the annual revenue of the country 
was only a trifle in excess of a crore of rupees a-year. In 
1831, Lord William Bentinck, who was distinguished by a 
desire to maintain the independence of native princes, proceeded 
to Lucknow, and after describing the flagrant abuses of his 
Government, assured the king—he had been raised to royal 
dignity by Lord Hastings—that matters had come to such a 
pass, that unless prompt measures were adopted to reform 
them, and to govern the country for the benefit of the people, 
in conformity with the treaty of 1801, the British Government 
would assume the entire administration till order was restored, 
and reduce him to the condition of a pensioner of. the state, 
like the raja of Tanjore and the Nabobs of the Carnatic and 
Moorshedabad. To impress this warning more deeply on his 
mind, it was likewise left with him in writing. The Court 
of Directors, in their remarks on this proceeding, observed 
that the Oude administration had become progressively more 
inefficient and oppressive, till the country presented a scene of 
anarchy and tyranny scarcely paralleled in any other part 
of India; and they gave the Governor-General the fullest 
authority to carry out his intentions, and assume the temporary 
administration of the country. The reformation which this 
menace produced was, however, very short-lived, and in 1837 
Lord Auckland constrained the Nabob to enter into a new 
treaty for the protection of his subjects, but it contained 
stipulations which induced the Court of Directors to disallow 
it, and it became void. In 1847, Lord Hardinge proceeded to 
Lucknow to remonstrate in person with the king upon the 
state of desolation to which the country Was reduced, and 
gave him a solemn warning that if at the end of two years 
there should not be a complete reform in his administration, the 
Government would assuredly carry into effect the orders 
received from the Court of Directors in 1834, and deprive him 
of the management of the country. 


Colonel Sleeman, Soon afterwards, Coloncl Sleeman was appointed 
ae Resident, and made a tour through the country to 
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ascertain from personal observation the condition of the people 
and the character of the administration. The valuable journal 
which he presented to Government on his return to Lucknow, 
presented a black record of crimes and misery. The king’s 
army of 70,000 men which, while British troops protected the 
throne from all domestic and foreign foes, was altogether 
redundant, received scanty and uncertain pay, and was employed 
only in preying on the people. As soon as a regiment reached 
its encamping ground, foraging parties were sent out to rob 
the villagers of provisions, and to bring in the roofs, doors, 
and windows of their houses for fuel. In the peaceable parts of 
the country, the Colonel remarked, not a house was to be 
seen with a thatched or tiled covering. It was impossible to 
conceive a greater curse to a country than such a body of 
licentious, predatory, and disorganized soldiery. The people 
affirmed that rebels and robbers sometimes spared them, but 
the king’s troups never. There were 246 forts or strongholds 
in the country, with 476 guns, held by first-class landholders, 
chiefly Rajpoots. They had converted into jungle large tracts 
of the most fertile land in Oude, extending many miles round 
their castles, which became the dens of lawless men who infested 
all parts of the country, set the Government at defiance, and 
levied intolerable imposts on all traders and travellers. Within 
sixteen miles of the capital one landholder had converted thirty 
miles of rich land into a dense jungle, and erected four fortifica- 
tions within its circle. One rapacious and brutal revenue con- 
tractor had driven off hundreds of the wives and children of 
the cultivators from entire towns and villages, and had not 
only sold the cattle and the implements of husbandry but the 
mer themselves, and thus reduced a smiling district to desola- 
tion. The king, immured in his palace, was invisible except to 
his women, singers, musicians, and buffoons, and the minister, 
whom he sometimes saw, was obliged to succumb to them. 
Fis favourite fiddler was appointed chief justice. The chief 
singer, was, de facto, king of Oude; justice was openly bought 
and sold, and nothing was seen but corruption, from the monarch 
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on the throne to the lowest functionary. Every officer on his 
appointment was obliged to pay heavy douceurs to the king, to 
the heir apparent, to the minister, and to every one who was 
supposed to have interest at court. He reimbursed himself by 
extortions, all the more severe for being necessarily rapid, since 
he was never certain of his post for a single day. The king 
never read a report, and the great object of his ministers and 
his favourites was to guard him from the cares of business. 
This system of misrule was in some measure mitigated by the 
privileges which the sepoys in the Company’s service enjoyed 
of transmitting their complaints through their own command- 
ing officer to the Resident, who was required to take them up, 
and use his influence, which was all powerful, to obtain re- 
dress. With few exceptions, every agricultural family in 
Oude planted one of its members in the Company’s army, ard 
thus obtained the protection of British power. It will, there- 
fore, be no matter of surprise that there should be 40,000 
Oude sepoys in the ranks of the native army, when the enlist- 
ment made them a privileged class in their own misgoverned 
country. In presenting his report on the state of the admi- 
nistration to Government, Colonel Sleeman stated that “his 
friendly feelings towards native states, and his earnest desire 
to do everything in his power, and consistent with his duties, 
to support them, were so generally known in India, that his 
nomination to the Lucknow Residency was cousidered by all 
native chiefs as the surest pledge the Governor-General could 
give of his earnest desire, if possible, to maintain the native 
sovereignty of Oude in all its integrity.” But, he remarked, 
fifty years of sad experience have shown that the hopes in 
which the treaty of 1801 was founded, that while the Biitish 
Government defended the king from all enemies, foreign or 
domestic, he should by means of his own officers carry out 
a system of administration calculated to secure life and pro- 
perty, and to promote the happiness of the people, were utterly 
fallacious. ‘He did not think that with a due regard to its 
own character, as the paramount power in India, and to the 
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particular obligations by which it was bound by solemn treaties 
to the suffering people of this distracted country, the Govern- 
ment could any longer forbear to take over the administra- 
tion.” No reigning family in India, he added, had a juster 
claim for its loyalty to the protection and consideration of 
Government ; but this claim could not be expected to embrace 
the privilege of rendering wretched in perpetuity, five millions 
whose welfare and happiness the British Government was 
bound by solemn treaties to promote. He advised that on 
assuming the Government of the country, such provision should 
be made for the king as would enable him and his family and 
dependents to live, in perpetuity, in suitable dignity and com- 
fort. 

biscecst General Outram was appointed Resident at 
Outram's report, Lucknow in 1854, and directed to institute a 
ree minute and searching enquiry into the condition 
of the people and the administration. He was required to 
report whether the country was still in the same state which 
Colonel Sleeman had described, and whether any progress had 
been made in the correction of abuses which Lord William 
Bentinck had peremptorily demanded thirteen years before, 
and for which Lord Hardinge had given the king two years 
of grace. He reported that there was not only no improve- 
ment whatever, but no prospect of any. The vices of the 
Government were inherent in its constitution, and absolutely 
incurable. He had no hesitation, therefore, in affirming that 
the duty imposed on the British Government by treaty could 
no longer admit of its honestly indulging the reluctance it had 
hitherto felt of having recourse to the decisive measure of 
assuming the government. ‘In pronouncing,” he said “an 
opinion so unfavourable to the reigning family of Oude, [ 
have performed a painful duty. I have ever advocated the 
maintenance of the few remaining states in India, so long as 
we can, consistently with our duty as the paramount power 
and the pledges of our treaties. It is distressing to me to 
find that in upholding the sovereign power of this effete and 
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incapable dynasty, we do it at the cost of five millions of 
people, for whom we are bound to secure good government.” 
Lord Dathousies General Outram’s report was transmitted to 
Minute, 1855. Tord Dalhousie while residing for his health at 
Ootacamund, and he drew up one of his great and comprehen- 
sive Minutes upon it. ‘“‘ For the convenience of those to whom 
it would belong to decide the future fate of Oude,” he made a 
complete and masterly analysis of the evidence which had 
been given during a long series of years of the gross and in- 
veterate abuses of power in Oude. He colfected together the 
opinions which had been recorded of our solemn obligations to 
the people, by those officers of Government who were dis- 
tinguished by their anxiety to maintain the existing royal 
families, and then procecded to state that, if it were not for the 
presence of British troops, the people would long since have 
worked their own deliverance. Our Government was, therefore, 
heavily responsible for having so long tolerated this disregard 
of the treaty of 1801, and for all the ills and human suffering 
which had sprung therefrom. The time had now arrived 
when inaction on our part could no longer be justified, and 
was already converting responsibility into guilt. ‘ But,” he 
added, “the rulers of Oude, however unfaithful to the trust 
conferred on them, have yet ever been faithful and true in 
their allegiance to British power. No wavering friendship 
has ever been Jaid to their charge, and they have aided us, as 
best they could, in the hour of our utmost need. Although we 
are bound by all the means in our power to amend the lot of a 
people whom we have so long indirectly injured, justice and 
gratitude nevertheless require that in so doing we should lower 
the dignity and authority of the sovereign of Oude no farther 
than is absolutely necessary for the accomplishment of our 
righteous ends. The reform of the administration may be 
wrought, and the prospects of the people secured, without 
resorting to so extreme a measure as the annexation of the 
territory and the abolition of the throne, and I, for my part, 
do not advocate the advice that the province of Oude be declared 
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British territory.” He proposed, therefore, that the king 
should retain the sovereignty of all the territory which he pos- 
sessed, that he should vest the whole of the civil and military 
administration in the hands of the Company; that an annual 
stipend should be allotted for the support of his honour and 
dignity, and due provision be made for all the members of the 
royal family, besides his own children. The scheme which Lord 
Dalhousie thus proposed differed from that of Colonel Sleeman 
only in regard to the surplus revenue, which he proposed to 
expend entirely for the benefit of the royal family and the people 
of Oude. Lord Dalhousie, on the other hand, remarked that the 
revenue of the country might be expected largely to increase 
under the judicious management of our own officers, and that 
the British Government would not be justified in making over 
so considerable a surplus to the reigning sovereign, to be 
unprofitably squandered in the follies, vices, and excesses of 
a native court. He considered that the British Government 
ought to be at liberty to devote to the general advantage of 
the Indian empire some portion of that surplus of which its 
own exertions would have been the sole origin and creative 
cause. He likewise urged, that the arrangement should be 
perpetual and not transitory. He cited the cases of Hydera- 
bad and Nagpore, where the country had flourished under 
British management, and had been desolated when restored to 
the native princes. 

Gaieaaarehe The members of Council unanimously concurred 
Members of in the opinion that the Government of India could 
Council, 1855. no longer postpone the assumption of the entire 
administration, but they were divided in their views regarding 
the mode in which this was to be effected, two of them siding 
with Lord Dalhousie, and two others voting for a more radical 
measure. General Low, who had been Resident at Lucknow, 
and was thoroughly acquainted with the condition of the 
people and the Government, and who had, moreover, recently 
resisted the annexation of Nag*pore, declared it to be his deli- 
berate opinion that “‘the disorders of Oude were of so long 
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standing and so deeply rooted, and the corruption of the public 
officers so general and so inveterate that there was now no other 
remedy available for effecting and maintaining a just govern- 
ment over the people of Oude than that of placing the whole 
of its territory, exclusively and permanently, under the direct 
management of the East India Company.” In a subsequent 
Minute he said “the scheme I advocate may be considered 
harsh towards the king himself, individually, but I contend 
that it would only bea fulfilment of our own obligations to the 
people of Oude.” He wished, however, to avoid the assertion 
contained in Lord Dalhousie’s Minute, that the king should 
retain his sovereignty, and desired to substitute for it that he 
should retain the rank and title, and all the honours heretofore 
enjoyed by him as sovereign of Oude. He saw no objection to 
the application of the surplus revenue to the general interests 
of the empire, but proposed that * after a bond fide peaceful 
_and beneficial government to the inhabitants of the country 
should be fully established in the Oude territory, the king 
should receive an addition of three or four lacs a-year to his 
income.” The Minute of Mr.—now Sir Barnes—Peacock, the 
legislative Member of Council, was replete with the refinements 
of legal analysis, and concluded with advising that in confor- 
mity with the proposal of the Governor-General, the province 
of Oude should not be declared British territory, but that the 
civil and military administration should be vested in the Com- 
pany. Mr. Dorin earnestly seconded the recommendation of 
Lord Dalhousie that the transfer of power should be perma- 
nent. In support of this opinion he cited the recent case of the 
raja of Sorapore, who had been carefully trained as a minor by 
the Governor of Bombay, but when invested with the Gevern- 
ment of his principality on coming of age, so completely dis- 
organized the administration in one short year, that no respec- 
table adherent was safe under his auspices. This case of failure, 
he remarked, “teaches us the bitter lesson that, with all our 
care, we may still be unable to impress on the minds of 
the native princes of India, even with education, a proper 
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sense of their responsibilities.” But he recommended that the 
king of Oude should be required to abdicate his sovereignty, 
and that the province should be incorporated with the posses- 
sions of the British Crown. Mr.—now Sir John—Grant, 
Governor of Jamaica, took up the subject from a different point 
of view, and brought his extraordinary powers of argumenta- 
tion to bear on the discussion of it, but he coincided with 
Mr. Dorin, and came to the conclusion that ‘“‘ the incorporation 
of Oude with the territories administered by the British Indian 
Government was the best measure on the whole, which could 
be adopted for the good government of the people, and that 
the East India Company had a clear right to adopt it.” 
Wear erens These Minutes were transmitted to England. 
home authorities, Jt was a great and important question, and it 
1855, ee ; : 
received earnest and cunscientious deliberation for 
two months, when the Court of Directors, the Board of Control, 
and the Cabinet, came to the unanimous determination to over- 
rule the advice of Lord Dalhousie, and to adopt what he had 
endeavoured to dissuade them from, as an “ extreme measure,” 
the annexation of the territory and the abolition of the throne ; 
—thus ended the sovereignty of Oude. In communicating 
his Minute to the India House, Lord Dalhousie had stated, 
that if they considered his experience of eight years likely to 
arm him with greater authority for carrying their decision into 
effect than a Governor-General just entering on the Govern- 
ment, he was ready to undertake the duty, though it would 
doubtless be assailed by those who were ever on the watch to 
attack the policy of the Indian Government. On the arrival 
of the orders front England, he prepared to carry them into 
execufion with promptitude, though so ill as scarcely to be able 
to move. <A body of troops was moved up to the frontier. 
General Outram was instructed to endeavour to persuade the 
king to sign the treaty which transferred the government 
to the Company. He received the communication with an 
undignified burst of tears, said he was a miserable wretch, 
and placed his turban in the lap of the Resident ; he positively 
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refused to affix his signature to the treaty, and a Proclamation 
was accordingly issued, declaring the province of Oude to be 
a component part of the British empire in India. Not a blow 
was struck in favour of the dynasty; there were no popular 
risings, and the whole body of the people went over peaceably 
to their new rulers. An allowance of fifteen lacs of rupees 
a-year—more than a seventh of the revenues of the country— 
was allotted for the support of the king and his palace guards. 
An elaborate scheme of administration, on the model of that 
of the Punjab, was drawn up by Lord Dalhousie, which 
embraced every possible contingency in every department. 
Compared with the plan of government for Bengal drafted 
eighty years before by the first Governor-General, Warren 
Hastings—who was in no respect inferior to the last,—it 
exhibits a proof of the vast progress which had been inter- 
mediately made in the science of oriental administration. 

The assumption of the Government of Oude 
was the fulfilment of a sacred obligation to the 
people, which had for half a century been acknowledged with- 
out exception by all the public officers, not excepting even 
those who advocated the continuance of native dynasties. The 
condition of that province was forcibly delineated in an eloquent 
article which appeared in the columns of the leading journal of 
England several years before the annexation. ‘‘ Rebellion and 
deposition,” the writer remarked, ‘ were the correctives of des- 
potism, in India. This remedy we have taken away from the 
inhabitants of the states still governed by native princes. 
We give those princes power without responsibility. Our 
hand of iron maintains them on the thtone despite their 
imbecility, their vices, and their crimes. The result* is in 
most of these states a chronic anarchy, under which the reve- 
nues of the state are dissipated between the mercenaries of 
the camp and the minions of the court. The heavy and arbi- 
trary taxes levied on the miserable ryots serve only to feed 
the meanest and the most degenerate of mankind. The theory 
secms in fact admitted, that government is not for the people 
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but for the king, and that so long as we secure him his sine- 
cure royalty, we discharge all the duty that we, as sovereigns 
of India, owe to his subjects, who are virtually ours.” It was 
from this deplorable condition that Lord Dalhousie’s measure 
was intended to relieve Oude. The abolition of the throne 
and of the king’s sovereignty, were added to it by the home 
authorities. The equity and justice of the measure were not 
impaired by the revolt pf the province in the succeeding year. 
The large and powerful body of zemindars, from whose 
tyranny we were anxious to deliver the people, were not 
likely to neglect the opportunity of rising against us when 
they saw our power in Hindostan shaken to its foundation, 
and Oude left with only a mere handful of European troops,— 
not a tenth of the number left inthe Punjab to maintain our 
authority on its annexation. Neither was it to be expected 
that?when 40,000 Oude sepoys were in a state of mutiny, 
their kinsmen and connections, forming, according to the 
estimate of the Resident, one tenth of the population would 
remain firm in their allegiance to a foreign power which 
appeared to be tottering. The rescue of five millions of 
people from a state of the deepest misery was, notwithstand- 
ing the mutiny, an act of benevolence which Lord Dalhousie 
might justly congratulate himself on having had an opportu- 
nity of perforining. 

gas eisai, The period of Lord Dalhousie’s administration, 
reforms, 1848- which extended to eight years, was rendered 
oe memorable, not less by administrative reforms and 
material progress, than by its political results. There was no 
division of the pwhblic service in any portion of the empire, 
whicl» his keen eye did not penetrate, and into which his 
strong hand did not introduce substantial reforms. He sim- 
plified and lubricated the whole machinery of the Government. 
He had an unconquerable aversion to what he considered the 
cumbersome and obstructive agency of Boards, and he con- 
sidered individual responsibility to be the secret of success 
in public business. He abolished the Board of Customs, Salt 
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and Opium, and transferred its duties to the Board of Revenue 
which he, unhappily, left standing, but which the depopulation 
of Orissa by famine in the present year,—chiefly tirough its 
supineness,—will doubtless consign to the tomb. In no branch 
of the service were his reforms more radical and more bene- 
ficial than in the military department. He had not been many 
months in India, before the approach of the second Punjab 
war and its exigencies, convinced him of the necessity of a 
complete reorganization of our whole system of military 
economy, and he remarked that he would have demolished the 
venerable and senile Military Board at once, if he did not 
apprehend that the Court might exclaim, “ What is the boy 
The Miltary @bout?” The Board was not only viciously con- 
Board, 1860. = stituted, but loaded with duties, which could not 
have been efficiently performed by it, even if its organization 
had been perfect. After a complete investigation of the 
subject, he withdrew from its control, in the first instance, 
the Army Commissariat, one of the most important depart- 
ments of the army, on the efficiency of which its movements 
in the field depend. It was placed in the hands of a Commis- 
sary-General; and the practice of keeping accounts in Persian, 
which had lingered for nearly a century was at the same time 
abolished, and they were ordered to be rendered at once in 
English. Next followed the Stud department, which, at the 
suggestion of the Court of Directors, was invigorated by unity 
of control and responsibility. In like manner, the Ordnance 
Commissariat, with its powder manufactures, gun foundry and 
gun carriage agency, was placed under a single officer. The 
Public Works 0@rd had likewise been ladex with the superin- 
Department, tendence of all public works, and in no department 
eos of duty had our failure been more palpable and more 
flagrant. Compared with our Mahomedan predecessors, we 
had nothing to shew for our dynasty; and it was not in- 
aptly remarked, that if we were obliged to quit the country 
there would remain no token of our rule but empty soda water 
bottles. The Court of Directors became at length fully alive 
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to the scandal of this neglect, and ordered a Commission of 
enquiry to be appointed at each Presidency. It was on the 
receipt of their report that Lord Dalhousie proceeded to reor- 
ganize the system, root and branch. The charge of the works 
was withdrawn from the Board—which was then abolished— 
and a Public Works Department became one of the institutions 
of Government, with a separate Secretary, not only to the 

Government of India, but to that of each Presidency. The 
responsibility of management was vested in a Chief Engineer, 

assisted by executive officers and subordinates appointed from 
England, and youths trained in the College of Roorkee, and at 
the corresponding colleges founded in Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay. This was, in fact, to supply the need which had 
long been felt in India of a civil engineering establishment. 
To secure the uninterrupted progress of these works, which 
had previously been prosecuted by spasmodic efforts, it was 
ordered that a schedule of all the undertakings which it was 
proposed to commence, or to carry on during the year, at each 
Presidency, and under each commissionership—now designated 
the budget—should be submitted at the beginning of the year 
to the Government of India. Funds were supplied with a 
lavish hand. The liberality with which Lord Dalhousie fed 
this department, which had been famished for many years, 
may be gathered from the fact, that while the entire sum 
expended during the seventeen preceding years, including the 
repairs of civil and military buildings, had not on an average 
exceeded seventeen lacs of rupees a-year, the expenditure 
in the last year of his administration fell little short of three 
hundred lacs. e 

Educati®n, 1848. The cause of education received special en- 
Tene couragement from Lord Dalhousie. Mr. Thomason, 
the enlightened Governor of the north-west provinces, had esta- 
blished a Government vernacular school in each revenue divi- 
sion of certain districts under his charge. The experiment was 
attended with such signal success, that Lord Dalhousie resolved 
to extend the system to the whole of the north-west provinces 
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as well as to Bengal and the Punjab—but vernacular education 
has never yet been duly appreciated by those who have hitherto 
exercised power in Bengal. At the suggestion of Mr. Bethune, 
the legislative Member of Council, who devoted his time and 
his purse to the cause of female education, Lord Dalhousie 
officially announced that the education of females was consi- 
dered by the British Government an ubject of national import- 
ance, and he was the first Governor-General who had the 
courage to proclaim this doctrine in the teeth of native preju- 
dices. On the death of Mr. Bethune, he took on himself the 
support of the female school established by him. It was while 
engaged in devising plans for the improvement of education 
that he received the celebrated despatch ef Sir Charles Wood, 
of July, 1854, which has justly been denominated “ the Intel- 
lectual Charter of India,” and which Lord Dalhousie described 
as “ containing a scheme of education for all India, far wider 
and more comprehensive than the local or the Supreme Govern- 
ment could have ventured to suggest.” It embraced vernacu- 
lar schouls throughout the districts; Government colleges of 
a higher character, a university at each Presidency, to which 
all educational establishments, supported by the state, or by 
societies, or by individuals, might be affiliated ; and above all, 
the glorious measure of grants in aid to all schools, without 
reference to caste or creed. Lord Dalhousie took immediate 
measures to carry out this large scheme; organized a distinct 
department of public instruction, and placed it under the re- 
sponsibility of a Director-General, with a suitable staff of 
assistants. 

pevenue The revenue of India was advanced during Lord 
finance, com- Dalhousie’s administration from twenty-six to 
merce, 1848-05. +1 ity lacs of rupees. Yet, such is the elasticity 
of the resources of India under our scientific management, that 
even this large amount has since been augmented fifty per 
cent., and the income now stands at forty-five crores of rupees. 
The wars in which the Government of India had been engaged, 
with little interruption for more than ten years, had absorbed 
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thirty crores of rupees, and entailed an annual deficit; but for 
some little time after they had ceased there was a trifling sur- 
plus. The deficiency which appeared again during the last 
two years of Lord Dalhousie’s rule, was occasioned by the 
copious expenditure which he authorized in the department of 
public works for the improvement of the country. During the 
period of eight years now under review, the commerce of 
Bombay was developed to an extraordinary extent, and that 
of Calcutta was doubled. The coasting trade was liberated 
from every obstruction ; many improvements were sanctioned 
in the various ports from Kerachee to Rangoon, and light- 
houses erected in dangerous parts of the Indian and eastern 
seas. Lord Dalhousie’s attention was equally bestowed on 
the improvement of internal navigation. Steamers were placed 
on the “silent Indus,” for periodical trips between Mooltan 
and Kerachee, the port of Sinde, destined one day to be the 
emporium of the trade of the Punjab and of Central Asia, but 
neither has this undertaking nor that of the guaranteed Com- 
pany, which has since continued to work it, been marked by 
success. They have only served to demonstrate more clearly the 
necessity of completing the Sinde railway to expand the com- 
merce of the Punjab—and, not less, to bring its capital within 
forty hours of the sea, which is the basis of our security. After 
the conquest of Pegu, Lord Dalhousie transferred half the steam 
flotilla of Government to the delta of the Irawaddy, a country 
abounding in rivers, but destitute of roads. The apprehension 
which was entertained of interruption to the commerce of Cal- 
cutta from the silting up of the Hooghly led him to contem- 
plate the establishment of an auxiliary port, and after careful 
surveys, he fixed upon the Mutlah, a chaunel in the Soonderbuns, 
twenty-eight miles east of Calcutta, which presents every 
facility of navigation for the largest vessels. Anticipating the 
future importance of the settlement, whenever its advantages 
should be fairly developed, he adopted the precaution of pur- 
chasing on behalf of Government, and fur an inconsiderable 
sum, the large estate on which stood the site selected for the 
LI. 2 F 
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new port. To the latest period of his administration he 
laboured earnestly to promote the undertaking ; but, by one of 
the caprices of fortune, the port has been ungratefully named 
after his successor, who treated the whole project with supreme 
contempt. Lord Dalhousie likewise gave every encourage- 
ment to the project of a bridge across the Hooghly, at Cal- 
cutta, which, after the establishment of the railway, became an 
indispensable necessity. Boring operations were commenced 
under his auspices; but twelve years have since been allowed 
to elapse without any further progress in a work, which, if he 
had been in power, would long have been completed. 

i aot cine: atc Private posts had long been established in 
form postage, India by the mercantile community, but Govern- 
mee ment had thought fit to abolish them under heavy 
penaltics. The postage by the public mail was, for a poor popu- 
lation like that of India, prohibitory, and it was felt to bea 
severe tax even by the merchants. The importance of confer- 
ring’ on India the boon of cheap and uniform postage which 
had long been enjoyed in England, had frequently been sug- 
gested and discussed, but without any practical result, as is 
usually the case when there is not a resolute spirit of energy at 
the source of power. Lord Dalhousie took up the subject with 
his accustomed zeal, and appointed a commission, consisting of 
an experienced civilian from cach Presidency, to revise the postal 
system of the empire, and to suggest improvements. Their 
report was submitted to the authorities in England, and, with 
their concurrence, Lord Dalhousie proceeded to remodel the 
postal economy of India, which he placed under one Director- 
General. He established a uniform rate ef half an anna, or 
three farthingss, for letters of a given weight, irrespective of 
distance, to be levied by means of stamps. He likewise pro- 
cured a reduction of the rate of postage between England and 
India, and took no little pride in an arrangement by which, as 
he said, ‘“‘ the Scotch recruit at Peshawur might write to his 
mother at John O’Groat’s house for sixpence.” Of all the im- 
provements of Lord Dalhousie’s administration there was none 
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which conferred on the population a blessing so wuniver- 
sally felt as the privilege of sending letters through the 
length and breadth of the land, if necessary, to a distance of 
two thousand miles, at a cost which placed the means of cor- 
respondence within the reach of the poorest. 

_ No Governor-General has ever traversed the 
Lord Dalhousie’s ‘ ° 
journeys, vast dominions committed to his care to the same 
ee extent as Lord Dalhousie. He visited the Punjab, 
Madras, Pegu, and Sinde, investigating the state of the coun- 
try and of the administration with his own eyes, and imme- 
diately turning his observations to practical account. Nor did 
he overlook the Straits settlements of Penang, Malacca, and 
Singapore which had been visited but once by the head of the 
state. It was when inspecting the jail at Penang, that he 
perceived something resembling a gibbet within the walls, and 
found upon enquiry that it was the gallows on which criminals 
were executed. He ordered it immediately to be placed with- 
out, with the facetious remark that if its position came to be 
known in England, he should be liable to an impeachment for 
having permitted an infringement of the most ancient and 
indefeasible right of an Englishman,—to be hung in public. 
In order to keep the Government of India constantly and fully 
acquainted with the state of each division of the empire, he 
established the rule that the Governor of each Presidency 
and the chief of each province should annually transmit a 
report of every event of importance, and of the progress which 
had been made in the several departments. These reports 
have proved of the highest value. They have enabled the 
controlling authorities in England and in India to trace the 
progress of improvement in each province, year by year, and 
to compare the state of one province with that of another. 
They also furnish materials from which the nations of Europe 
may estimate the extent to which England is fulfilling her 
mission of civilization in India. 
Roads and The great importance which Lord Dalhousie 
Canals, 1848-55. attached to the construction of roads and canals 
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has been illustrated in a preceding chapter by a reference to 
the great works with which he endowed the Punjab. Other 
provinces and districts were likewise benefited by improved 
means of communication, but two undertakings deserve to be 
selected for particular notice. Nosooner had Pegu become a 
British province, than Lord Dalhousie perceived the necessity 
of connecting it with Bengal by a military road, and thus 
obviate the objections of the sepoys to the sea. A road was 
constructed from Dacca to Aracan, but not without a great 
sacrifice of life and money. To pass from Aracan to Pegu, it 
was necessary to cross the Yoma range through the Toungoo 
pass, which presented such formidable obstacles to the engi- 
neer that the construction of a road appeared at first an imprac- 
ticable undertaking. The mountains were lofty; the forests 
were dense; water was scarce, and labour still more so, and 
the climate was so pestiferous as to reduce the working season 
to five months in the year. It was entrusted to Lieutenant For- 
long, who succeeded in collecting, embodying, and training a 
brigade of Burmese labourers, and by his untiring zeal and 
energy completed the enterprise in two years. Another ardu- 
ous and important work, executed under the orders of the 
Governor-General, was the road intended to stretch from the 
plains of Hindostan to the frontiers of Tibet. The first portion 
of it extended from Kalka, where it left the plains, to Simla, 
7,800 feet above the level of the sea, a distance of about fifty 
miles, and it was accomplished with a gradient of not more 
than three feet ina hundred. From Simla the road advanced to 
Chini, through the valleys, forests, and cliffs of the mighty 
range of the Himalayas ; but the skill and perseverance of the 
engineer officers, and more especially of Lieutenant Briggs, 
animated by the deep interest Lord Dalhousie took in the work, 
surmounted every difficulty. The vale of Chini, the favourite 
residence of Lord Dalhousie when in the hills, is surrounded by 
the most sublime scenery in the world, and faces the magnificent 
Koilas, 21,000 feet above the level of the sea, the fabled para- 
dise of the god Shiva. It is one of the most salubrious and 
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lovely spots yet discovered in India; and produces the most 
luxuriant grapes at an elevation of 8,700 feet. One object of 
constructing the road was to establish a convalescent depét 
for European soldiers. Nor was Lord Dalhousie without a 
hope that when it was completed, it might attract the traffic 
of Tibet, now transported in packs on the shoulders of goats. 
The Ganges Canal was sanctioned and commenced before the 
arrival of Lord Dalhousie ; but it was advancing at so sluggish 
a pace, that the sum expended on it from the beginning had not 
exceeded seventeen lacs of rupees. He considered it a work of 
paramount importance, and pressed it forward with great ardour, 
allowing no financial pressure and no exigencies of war to 
interrupt its progress. The sum expended under his direction in 
the course of six years exceeded a crore and a-half of rupees. 
The main stream was for the first time opened by a grand 
ceremonial, over which Mr. Colvin presided, on the 8th April, 
1854. The canal, in its class and character, stands among the 
noblest efforts of civilized nations. It nearly equals the aggre- 
gate length of all the lines of the four greatest canals in France, 
and its length is five times greater than that of all the main 
lines in Lombardy. The execution of this gigantic work was 
entrusted to Colonel Cautley, and seldom has the star of the 
Bath which adorns his breast been so richly earned by pacific 
labours in the service of humanity. 

Mr. Thomason. The Ganges Canal was pressed forward by the 
Governor-General with a spirit of zeal proportioned to the 
value he attached to it, but the immediate superintendence 
of Colonel Cautley’s labours devolved on Mr. Thomason, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the north-west provinces. He was 
not pérmitted to see the completion of it; before its waters 
began to fertilize the country his eyes were closed in death, 
just as he had been rewarded for his successful administration 
of ten years by the governorship of Madras. In 1832, he re- 
solved to quit the honourable post he held in Calcutta, in order to 
make himself acquainted with the economy of our system of 
government in the interior. He took charge of the large and 
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populous district of Azimgur, on the borders of Oude, where 
in five years he acquired that intimate knowledge of the 
working of our institutions which was of the greatest ser- 
vice when he came to rule the Presidency. He was sub- 
sequently raised to the post of foreign secretary, and was in 
attendance, during his tour in the north-west provinces, on 
Lord Ellenborough, who, with his characteristic discernment 
of talent, selected him for the Lieutenant-Governorship of the 
north-west provinces. At the same time, Lord Ellenborough 
exhibited a noble instance of disinterestedness by relinquishing 
the patronage of that Presidency, which, as well as that of 
Bengal, had hitherto been vested in the Governor-General, and 
transferring it to the officers charged with the responsibility 
of governing them. Mr. Thomason occupies a very high rank 
among the great administrators of the Company, and his long, 
beneficent, and vigorous administration reflected honour on 
the British name in India. Every cold season, he was in the 
habit of making a tonr through the various districts in his 
jurisdiction, which gave him a complete acquaintance with the 
circumstances and wants of the people, and the qualifications 
of his subordinate officers, and likewise afforded him an oppor- 
tunity of conciliating the confidence of the most influential men 
in each district by personal intercourse. He devoted great 
attention in the revenue department to the establishment of 
an equitable and moderate assessment, and the definition of 
boundaries, the absence of which was one of the most fruitful 
sources of litigation and crime, as well as to the completion 
of proprietory records, which he laboured to render accessible 
to the native public. But his warmest and most zealous efforts 
were directed to the promotion of education, and moré par- 
ticularly of vernacular tuition; and well did he earn the eulogy 
of Lord Dalhousie, when, in announcing the loss the country 
had sustained by his death, he said, that “though Mr. Thomason 
had left no other memorial of his public life behind him, his 
system of general vernacular education, which is all his own, 
would have sufficed to build up for him a noble and abiding 
monument of his earthly career.” 
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Railways, 1943 Lhe system of railways, which is working a 
—1853, greater and more beneficial change in the social, 
political, and commercial condition of India than has been 
known at any former period of its history, is due to the indefa- 
tigable exertions of Lord Dalhousie. The question had been for 
some time under discussion, when Mr.—now Sir Macdonald— 
Stephenson proceeded to Calcutta in 1843, with the hope of 
drawing the attention of Government and of the public to its 
importance. Lord Ellenborough pronounced the whole project 
to be moonshine; but his temporary successor, Mr. Wilberforce 
Bird, announced, in an official communication, that the Govern- 
ment was fully alive to the valuc of the proposal, and would 
recommend it to the Court of Directors. About the same time, 
Mr. Chapman endeavoured to secure the patronage of the 
Boinbay Government, and succeeded in laying the foundation 
of the Great India Peninsular Rail; and Mr. Andrew likewise 
brought his local knowledge and zeal to the aid of the causc. 
Mr. Stephenson returned to England and formed a Company 
for the construction of a railway through the valley of the 
Ganges, from Calcutta to Delhi. The commercial disasters of 
1846 and 1847, which indisposed the public to all railway en- 
terprises, gave his task for some time the appearance of a for- 
lorn hope, but his indomitable energy and perseverance sur- 
mounted every obstacle, and enabled him to give a fair start 
to the East India Railway Company, the largest of these Indian 
undertakings,—which now works a capital of twenty-five 
crores of rupees, and embraces 1,500 miles of line. It was 
manifest that, under the most favourable circumstances, a rail- 
way project in se remote and unexplored a field of labour, could 
not attract public confidence without the material support of 
Government. But, for a long time, the public authorities in 
Leadenhall Street and in Calcutta, persisted in limiting the aid 
of the state to the grant of the land, an insignificant item 
of expense in India. The eventual assent of the Court of 
Directors to the indispensable concession of a pecuniary guaran- 
tee was secured by the enlightened views and earnestness of 
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Sir James Hogg, to whom the cause of the railway is not 
much less indebted in England, than to Lord Dalhousie in 
India. In the year 1848, a guarantee of five per cent. was 
granted on two short and experimental lines in the neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta and Bombay. Every subsequent concession 
was, however, preceded by a severe struggle at the India 
Ifouse, and in 1852, the total number of miles sanctioned for 
the whole continent of India did not exceed two hundred. But 
the Court came gradually to appreciate the importance. of the 
undertaking, and, in referring the various applications which 
had been made to them, to the consideration of Lord Dalhousie 
in 1852, expressed their wish “that India should, without 
unnecessary loss of time, possess the immense advantage of a 
regular and well-devised system of railway communications.” 
Lord Dalhousic’s He Question could not have been placed in the 
8 
Minute, Apri, hands of one better qualified to do justice to it. 
sis Lord Dalhousie had been at the head of the Board 
of Trade during the most active period of railway enterprise in 
England, and had become master of the principles and details 
of the system. With this pre-eminent advantage he united 
large and comprehensive views of imperial policy. In the 
memorable Minute which he transmitted to the Court of Direc- 
tors on the 20th April, 1853, and which became the basis of 
the railway system of India, he expressed his hope that the 
limited section of experimental line heretofore sanctioned by 
them would no longer form the standard for railway works in 
India. A glance upon the map, he remarked, would recal to 
mind the vast extent of the empire, the various classes and 
interests it included, the wide distance which separated the 
points at which hostile attacks might at any time be expected, 
the expenditure of time, treasure, and life, involved in the 
ordinary routine of military movements, and the comparative 
handful of men scattered over its surface who have been the 
conquerors of the country, and now hold it in subjection. This 
glance would suffice to show how immeasurable would, be the 
political advantages of a system of internal communication by 
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which intelligence of every event should be transmitted to the 
Government at a speed, under all circumstances, exceeding five 
fold its present rate, and Government would be enabled to bring 
the main bulk of its military strength to bear upon any given 
point in as many days as it now required months. The commer- 
cial and social advantages India would derive from the rail were 
beyond all calculation. Great tracks were teeming with produce 
we could not transport, and new markets were opening to us 
under circumstances which defy the foresight of the wisest to 
estimate their probable value, or calculate their future extent. 
A system of railways judiciously selected and formed would 
surely and rapidly give rise within this empire to the same en- 
couragement of enterprise, the same multiplication of produce, 
the same discovery of latent forces, the same increase of national 
wealth that have marked the introduction of improved and ex- 
tended communications in the various kingdoms of the western 
world. With a railway, moreover, touching every important 
military station from Calcutta to the Sutlege, native states 
would be deterred from resorting to combined attacks ; and the 
army now maintained, might, it was probable, be numerically 
reduced without diminishing our military strength. With the 
aid of the rail carried up to the Indus, the risks involved in the 
extension of our frontier to a distance of 1,500 miles from the 
capital of the country would be infinitely diminished. Pesha- 
wur would, in fact, be reached in less time and with greater 
facility than Moorshedabad, though only seventy miles distant 
from Calcutta, was reached in the days of Clive. He already 
anticipated the great improvement in the conveyance of troops 
from England, which, after the lapse of fourteen years, has 
beeneat length consummated. “If,” he said, ‘“‘“when the 
Egyptian railway is completed, permission could be obtained 
to send troops through Egypt, a corps might leave England 
after the heat of the summer was over, and be quartered be- 
fore Christmas on the banks of the Sutlege, without any expo- 
sure on its way, and with four months before it of the finest 
climate under the sun, and, withal, in less time and with less 
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trouble, than it could now march from Calcutta to Benares.” 
He then proceeded to lay down a system of railways for the 
whole continent which should connect the Presidencies with 
each other, and form the great trunk lines. He entered into 
a minute analysis of the various lines which sought the 
patronage of Government, and pointed out their respective 
merits and demerits, aud his judgment in each case has been 
abundantly confirmed by time and experience. He advocated 
the construction of the lines by public companies sustained by 
a Government guarantee, and “directly, but not vexatiously 
controlled by the Government of the country, acting for the 
interests of the public on the principle for which I contended ” 
—when at the Board of Trade—*“ and I may venture, without 
arrogance, to add, that if the principle had been then more 
fully recognized, the proprietors of railway property in Eng- 
land, and the suffering’ public would have been in a better 
condition now than they appear to be.” The bitter experience 
of the fourteen years which have elapsed since these remarks 
were recorded by him has served to give them additional 
weight, and to render this melancholy truth more grievously 
apparent. But, while England pays the penalty of a hundred 
millions sterling for the rejection of Lord Dalhousie’s advice, 
India will always have reason to rejoice that the construc- 
tion of her railway economy fell to the lot of one who com- 
bined with a solid judgment and mature experience, the power 
to turn them to account. 

Result of the This communication reached England at an 
Minute, 1853. guspicious juncture. The Court of Directors had 
already indicated their desire to establish a eystem of railways 
in India, but they might have been staggered by the boldness 
and magnitude of Lord Dalhousie’s scheme. Happily, the 
question of the renewal of the Charter was at the time under 
the consideration of Parliament. Night after night were they 
assailed for their shortcomings in the management of the 
national estate entrusted to them, and Mr. Bright, in one of 
his most fiery philippics, more particularly denounced their 
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neglect to establish the means of communication in India. If 
any hesitation was felt in Leadenhall Street to sanction the 
grand proposals of the Governor-General, it soon ceased to 
exist, and a guarantee upon a capital of twelve millions was 
at once granted. Upon the broad foundation thus laid by the 
Governor-General, the Indian authorities at home have raised 
a noble superstructure. In the course of fourteen years they 
have increased their guarantee from twelve crores to eighty, 
for the construction of 4,200 miles of line, and, at the present 
rate of progression, they will not stop short at a hundred crores. 
Of the sum expended on these Indian railways, only about three 
per cent. has been contributed by native capitalists and Euro- 
peans in India; the remainder has been supplied by the London 
Stock Exchange. There are not wanting philosophers who 
assert that England gains nothing by her connection with 
India, and would lose nothing by cutting her adrift ; but there 
cannot be two opinions on the inestimable advantage which 
India derives from her annexation to England, which not only 
gives her a strong and beneficent government, the security of 
life and property, and the unrestricted pursuit of wealth and 
happiness, but enables her to draw from the inexhaustible 
mine of British capital, whatever resources are necessary for 
material improvements. It was at one time surmised that the 
priesthood would take umbrage at this innovation, and that 
the unchangeable habits and traditional prejudices of the 
Hindoos would present a serious obstacle to the success of 
the rail; but these fancies were dispelled before the line had 
been six months in operation. The brahmins, with all their 
religious conservatism, hailed it with delight, folded up their 
caste® prejudices, and travelled third class with those whose 
touch was pollution. At a meeting, moreover, of the Dhurmu 
subha in Calcutta, the great sanhedrim of Hindoo orthodoxy, 
which had petitioned the Privy Council for the restoration of 
the “sacred rite” of suttee, it was unanimously determined 
that pilgrims might freely avail themselves of the rail, which, 
considering that the merit of pilgrimage diminishes in propor- 
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tion to the ease with which it can be performed, was a conces- 
sion of no small merit. Travelling by rail became at once, 
and still continues, a national passion, and the number of pas- 
sengers conveyed during the last year of account, on the 
2,500 miles open, exceeded twelve millions, of whom ninety- 
five per cent. were of the third class. 

The Electric Another benefit conferred on the commercial 
Telegraph, 1852. and political interests of India by Lord Dalhousie, 
was the Electric Telegraph. The system owes its existence 
to the professional enterprise and the persevering industry of 
Dr.—now Sir William—O’Shaughnessy. After a series of ex- 
periments continued for many years in which every failure 
became a new clement of success, he succeeded in laying a 
line from Calcutta to the sea at Kedgeree, which proved to be 
of the highest value during the Burmese war. Lord Dalhousie 
had watched these experiments with deep interest, and on 
receiving from Dr. O’Shaughnessy in April, 1852, a report of 
the successful working of the experimental line, lost no time 
in transmitting his views on the subject to the Court of Direc- 
tors. He said, “the complete success of the experimental line 
has added intensity to the ardent desire I have entertained 
ever since the first report was submitted, to see the main line 
of electric telegraph between Calcutta and Peshawur, Bombay 
and Calcutta, and Madras and Calcutta, fairly commenced 
before I quit India next year. Since then the early establish- 
ment of the electric telegraph is all important, alike to the 
Government and to the community in India; since it has been 
shown to be practicable, safe, cheap, and profitable, I make 
my most earnest personal solicitation to the’ Honourable Court 
of Directors, that they will authorize the immediate corfstruc- 
tion of a line or lines from Calcutta to Agra, to Bombay, to 
Peshawur, and to Madras, either simultaneously, or as soon 
as possible, in the order in which they are placed in my list. 
Every thing, all the world over, moves faster now a days, 
than it used to do, except the transaction of Indian business.” 
He then proceeded to remark, that, what with the number of 
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functionaries, boards, references, correspondences, and the 
several Governments in India, what with the distances, the 
consultation of the several authorities in England, the refe- 
rence to India for further information, and the fresh corre- 
spondence arising from it, the progress of any great pubtic 
measure, even when all were equally disposed to promote it, 
was often discouragingly slow. To obviate these obstructions, 
he directed Dr. O’Shaughnessy to proceed to England simul- 
taneously with the despatch, and place himself in personal 
communication with the Court of Directors, and afford them 
every information on the subject. Happily, Sir James Hogg 
was in the Chair at the India House, and he took the same 
interest in promoting the project of the telegraph as he had 
that of the railway. It was carried through the various 
stages with such cordiality and promptitude that, with- 
in a week of the arrival of Lord Dalhousie’s despatch, it had 
received the sanction of the Court and of the Board of Con- 
trol, and a despatch conveying this gratifying intelligence was 
on its way to India. There had been no parallel to the expe- 
dition of these movements within the memory of the oldest 
functionary at the India House. Dr. O’Shaughnessy returned 
to India with all the necessary apparatus, and a large staff ; 
the construction of the telegraph from Calcutta to Agra was 
commenced at the end of 1853, and more than 3,000 miles 
were covered with the wires in the course of fifteen 
months. Considering the local difficulties presented by the 
rivers and the swamps, the jungles and the mountains, Lord 
Dalhousie was fully justified in affirming that the electric 
telegraph in India might challenge comparison with any 
publiceenterprise which had been carried into execution in 
recent times, among the nations of Europe or America. The 
establishment of these telegraph lines, which now extend over 
not less than 12,000 miles, have fully answered the expecta- 
tions of the Governor-General by increasing the security of the 
empire, and multiplying the facilities of governing it. Even 
his most ambitious anticipations have been realized by the 
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progress of science and the energies of civilization. ‘It may 
yet be hoped,” he wrote, ‘that the system of electric tele- 
gtaphs in India may one day be linked with those which 
envelope Europe, and which already seek to stretch across the 
Atlantic.” The Governor-General is able now to hold communi- 
cation with the Secretary of State in London between breakfast 
and dinner, and a message from New York has been conveyed 
to Calcutta in less than twenty-four hours. Since the days 
of Lord Wellesley, who was at one time without intelligence 
from England for seven months, the appliances for main- 
taining our dominion in India have been augmented to an 
indefinite degree. The reasonable apprehensions once enter- 
tained that the extension of the boundaries of the empire would 
increase its insecurity, have vanished before the miracles of 
modern science. Steam and electricity have given an irresis- 
tible strength to European power in Asia. The British Go- 
vernment in India is now prepared for every emergency. If, 
at the period of the Sepoy mutiny, when the British empire 
was exposed to the greatest danger it had ever encountered, 
the Government had possessed the advantages which have 
since been created,—-telegraphic wires pervading every district, 
and stretching to London, magnificent steam transports on 
both sides the Isthmus of Suez, with the Egyptian rail as the 
connecting link, railways radiating from Bombay and extend- 
ing throughout the country—any number of European troops 
might have reached the north-west provinces from England 
within five weeks of the outbreak at Meerut, and the mutiny 
would have been crushed in the bud. 

CharacterofLora Lord Dalhousie embarked ut Calcutta on the 
mansion 6th March, 1856, for England. The whole popu- 
1856. lation, moved by a feeling of admiration of the 
great ruler who had enlarged and consolidated the empire, and 
enriched it with solid and lasting improvements, crowded the 
plain to testify their regret at his devarture. Eight years of 
incessant toil in the service of his country had completely 
exhausted his constitution, and after a painful and lingering 
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illness of more than four years, he sunk into the grave on the 
19th December, 1860. His administration marks a new and 
important era of civilization in India. The principle of uninter- 
rupted progression which has since characterized the move- 
ments of Government is due to the impulse which he commu- 
nicated to it. To his genius is to be ascribed the grateful fact 
that the India of 1867 presents so pre-eminent a contrast to 
the India of 1847. He grasped the largest projects for the 
improvement of the country, and his views of policy were of 
imperial magnitude. In all his measures he exhibited a clear 
intellect, a sound judgment, and deep sagacity, while his firm- 
ness of purpose and resolution of character turned all these 
qualifications to the highest account. He communicated vigour 
to the administration by exacting a rigid performance of duty 
from all under him, and he set them the example of his own 
intense application to public business, to which, by a noble 
devotion, he sacrificed leisure, ease, comfort, and even health. 
He investigated every question that came before him with 
great patience and diligence, and with a scrupulous desire to 
be right. Ie marshalled all the arguments which could be 
adduced on both sides of it, and always recorded weighty 
reasons for whatever decision he formed, the soundness of 
which was seldom questioned either by his colleagues, or by 
the public in India. If he had little imagination for the sensi- 
tive feelings of princes who represented ancient and effete 
dynasties, the absence of it was in some degree compensated 
by his compassion for their misgoverned subjects; and his 
administration was distinguished throughout by incessant 
efforts to benefit,the people, whether in our own territories 
or independent states. The present age is inclined to form 
its judgment of his administration from the narrow point of 
his refusal to commit the government of Sattara, Jhansi, and 
Nagpore to three lads, when he was authorized by the ancient 
law of India, and the orders of his superiors in England, to 
incorporate those states with the territories of the paramount 
power—and thus bestow on them the blessing of a British 
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administration. When this error has had its day, and his 
administration comes to be surveyed in its broad dimensions, 
it will be apparent that he exhibited perhaps the finest 
example which ancient or modern history affords, of what 
can be accomplished for the benefit of mankind by an en- 
lightened despotism acting upon a large theatre. 

Lord Dalhousie’s Word Dalhousie has been censured for not 
not foreseeing having foreseen the mutiny, and provided against 
the Mutiny, 18°% it. Ithas been noted against him, that the only 
allusion to the native army in the Minute in which he re- 
viewed his administration was, that “the position of the 
native soldier in India had long been such as to leave hardly 
any circumstance of his condition in need of improvement, 
while the condition of the European soldier, on the other hand, 
was susceptible of great improvement, and had received it 
liberally.” This had reference to the condition in which the 
sepoy haa been placed by his indulgent masters, not td his 
fecling towards them. The repeated acts of insubordination 
exhibited by the sepoys convinced Lord Dalhousie that the 
native army was no longer to be depended on; but neither he 
nor Sir Henry Lawrence, nor any other public functionary, 
ever dreamt that a hundred thousand sepoys, after all the 
attention which had been bestowed on their comforts, would 
rise aS one man, massacre their officers, and endeavour to sub- 
vert the Government. Such an anticipation would have been 
deemed as wild and improbable as that the United States of 
America were likely to be plunged into a civil war, and to 
prosecute it on the grandest scale the world had ever seen. 
The constitution of the native army was vicious in the ex- 
treme. Two fifths of the sepoys were drawn from a single 
province, and the fraternity thus established in the various 
regiments, caused every feeling of irritation to vibrate through 
the whole body. It was impossible for Lord Dalhousie to 
eradicate this fundamental defect, and the only practicable mode 
of averting its consequence, was to re-establish the proportion 
between European and native troops, which from the days of 
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Lord Cornwallis had been considered essential to our safety. 
He had fixed the proportion at one to three, but not less than 
one to four; it had now been reduced to the dangerous scale 
of one to six. To this vital question Lord Dalhousie bent his 
earnest attention. During the Crimean war the Ministry 
announced their intention to withdraw two European regi- 
ments from India, but Lord Dalhousie raised the strongest 
objections to it. In his Minute on the subject he stated that 
‘““the withdrawal of European troops from India to Europe 
would weaken the essential element of our strength; if Huro- 
pean troops were farther withdrawn for service in the Persian 
gulf, he could no longer feel, or express, the same confidence 
as before, that the security and stability of our position would 
remain unassailed.’’ He confidently submitted to the candour 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers, that ‘ placed as it is amidst dis- 
tances so vast—amidst multitudes so innumerable—amidst 
peoples and sects various in many things, but all alike in this, 
that they are the lately conquered subjects of our race, alien 
to them in religion, in language, in colour, in habits, in all 
feelings and interests, the Government of India has had solid 
ground for the declaration more than once made of late years, 
that the European force at its command is not more than ade- 
quate for preserving the empire in security and tranquillity 
even in ordinary times,” much less then, in circumstances of 
political difficulty. The regiments were, notwithstanding, 
withdrawn both to the Crimea and to the Persian gulf, and 
when the mutiny broke forth, the entire force of European 
infantry at all the Presidencies had been reduced to thirty- 
one battalions, and there were only two regiments between 
Calcutf and Agra, a distance of 800 miles, amidst a popula- 
tion of fifty millions. Treble that number, under a Gillespie 
or a Havelock would have been sufficient to strike terror into 
the mutineers, and to restore our authority. On the last day 
Lord Dalhousie presided in Council, he laid on the table nine 
Minutes in which he stated his mature and final views regard- 
ing the condition of the army and the requirements of the 
III. 2G 
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country. He considered it essential to increase the European 
battalions to thirty-seven, and to reduce the sepny army by 
14,000 men, and thus to protect the Government from the 
hazard to which it was exposed by the disproportion of the 
sepoy force. 

The annexation Ord Dalhousie has been charged not only with 
policy and the having neglected to foresee the mutiny, but with 
eee having been himself the cause of it. When the 
intelligence of this catastrophe reached England, the nation 
became wild with excitement at the prospect of losing the 
empire,—in which it had manifested but little interest before, 
—and swelled with indignation at the atrocities of the sepoys. 
In this state of feeling, a national victim was required, and 
it was found in the person of the late Governor-General. Those 
who had always been opposed to annexation came to the con- 
clusion that it had now produced the result they had long: fore- 
‘seen, of shaking our emrpire in India to its foundations. ‘ Lord 
Dalhousie’s annexation policy has caused the mutiny,” was 
echoed through the land, A dictum thus pronounced by men 
who were supposed to understand India relieved the mind 
from the labour of thought, and became an article of faith. 
All his services were forgotten in the tragedy which “his 
lust of territorial aggrandisement” had created; and instead 
of receiving the ovation duc to a great statesman who had 
enlarged the dominions of England, and planted the seeds of 
a great civilization among a fifth of the human race, his name 
became a scandal and a reproach. The investigations which 
have since been made have tended to show the fallacy of this 
hasty assumption. That the annexation by war or lapse did 
not create the mutiny, appears evident from the fatt that 
except in the case of Oude, and the little principality of Jhansi 
under the instigation of the enraged ranee, none of the annexed 
provinces manifested the slightest disposition to turn against 
us in the great crisis. Sattara and Nagpore were tranquil. 
Burmah was so contented with its new masters that the 
European corps stationed in it was withdrawn with safety, 
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and the Punjab was mainly instrumental in putting down the 
mutiny. If the annexations had created any of that alarm for 
their own possessions in the minds of the independent princes 
of India, Sindia, Holkar, the Guickwar, or the Nizam, which 
was assumed, the fairest opportunity was now presented to 
them for expelling us from India by the revolt of the whole 
native army, and the extinction of our authority in Iindostan. 
But so exemplary was their loyalty to the British Government 
in the day of its extremity, that the advocates of native 
dynasties have adduced it as one of the strongest arguments 
for maintaining them. Neither did the scpoys manifest any 
feeling of irritation at the annexation even of their own pro- 
vince. They took up arms to avenge, not the deposition of 
their sovereign, but the supposed attempt on their caste. 
Their relatives and connections included a tenth of the whole 
population, as well as the great bulk of the agricultural 
yeomanry, and strange indeed would it have been if they had 
remained inactive when the sepoy army was triumphant in its 
rebellion, and the Resident was besieged in Lucknow. The 
zemindars in Oude, whom it was the object of the incorpora- 
tion to restrain from plunder and oppression, did in many 
cases join the malcontents ; but during the entire period of the 
eclipse of our authority in that province, neither sepoy, nor 
zemindar, nor peasant, appears to have manifested any desire 
to restore the king to his throne. 

sapiactae It does not fall within the compass of this work 
causesofthe to embrace the period of the mutiny. We live, in 
mutiny, 1897. fact, too near this stupendous event, and the fecl- 
ings it has excited are still too sensitive, to admit of a calm 
and cenclusive judgment of its origin and character. All that 
can be expected of the present age is to contribute individual 
opinions, more or less valuable, for the examination of the 
future historian. Under this impression, a few brief remarks 
on the mutiny suggested by this review of our progress in 
India, are offered to the candour of the reader. It has been 
surmised that the melancholy events of 1857 are to be attri- 
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buted to a national revolt against our authority. But, inde- 
pendently of the irresistible conclusion that, if this had been 
the case, we could not have retained our footing on the con- 
tinent, all the evidence which has since been collected runs 
counter to this hypothesis. There was no insurrection in any 
district of any class, however lawless, until after our authority 
had been extinguished by the triumph of the sepoys, when 
ali the vagabonds were let loose upon the country, and petty 
and obscure chiefs came forth to take advantage of the con- 
fusion. In many districts, on the contrary, natives of influence 
stepped forward and maintained order, till we should return. 
Where there were no sepoys, there was no insurrection. 
Wherever there was revolt, it was the consequence, and not 
the cause of the mutiny. Neither docs the resumption of 
rent-free tenures, thirty years before, appear to have exercised 
any influence, as has been asserted, upon the revolt. The 
province of Behar, with seven millions of inhabitants, of a 
martial cbaracter, had suffered more severely than any 
other province from the operation of the resumption law; 
but, with the exception of one district, there was no symp- 
tom of disaffection till after the mutinous sepoys had been 
allowed, by the weakness of the General commanding at 
Dinapore, to overspread it. We refer to Shahabad, where 
Koer Sing, the most influential of the zemindars, whose cir- 
cumstances were irretrievably embarrassed, threw himself into 
the cause of the mutineers and set the Government at de- 
fiance, in the hope of obtaining relief from the process of the 
courts and the pursuit of his creditors. In two of the most 
flourishing districts of Behar, containing 16,000 square miles, 
and filled with landholders whose fathers had felt the heavy hand 
of resumption, not a finger was raised against our Government, 
though there was not so much as a corporal’s guard left to 
maintain our power. The mutiny has likewise been attributed 
to the virtues of our administration, the introduction of female 
schools, the spread of English education, the railway, the 
telegraph, and, indeed, to whatever contributed to lessen the 
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importance and authority of the priesthood. But the sepoys 
knew nothing of English instruction, and none of our improve- 
ments had ever reached them. They had bcen scrupulously 
guarded by our timidity from everything that could remotely 
affect their religious prejudices. The railroad was then un- 
known out of Bengal. It was in Bengal that the influence 
of the priesthood had been most rudely shaken by a flood of 
improvements; but the thirty millions of Bengalees never 
dreamt of rebellion. Moreover, in no province had those 
measures and those innovations to which the mutiny has been 
ascribed been introduced with more rapidity and vigour than 
in the newly conquered province of the Punjab. In the 
course of seven years, the Lawrences had abolished suttees 
and infanticide, two practices ardently cherished by the 
upper classes; they had carried out an extensive plan of 
resumptions; they had humiliated Runjcet Sing’s aristocracy ; 
established English schools; fostered female education, and 
even introduced the telegraph. But the Sikhs, instead of 
making’ common cause with the sepoys, and seizing the oppor- 
tunity to re-establish their beloved Khalsa, hastened to assist 
in putting dowu the mutineers and restoring our authority. 

Real cause of the ‘* The mutiny,” says SirJohn Lawrence, “had 
mutiny, 1857. = its origin in the army itself; it is not attributable 
to any external or antecedent conspiracy whatever, although it 
was afterwards taken advantage of by disaffected persons to 
compass their own ends; the approximate cause was the 
cartridge affair, and nothing else.” This assertion, made by 
the highest authority on the subject, is corroborated by irre- 
fragable evidence. Neither the old resumptions, nor the 
spread of English, nor the attempt to teach females, nor the 
diffusion of knowledge, nor the railway, nor the telegraph, nor all 
other causes which have been conjectured, put together, were 
sufficient to account for the savage mutiny of a hundred thou- 
sand sepoys ; while the delirious alarm created by the story of 
the greased cartridges is fully adequate to the effect. The 
sepoy rebels only for his pay or his caste. The various muti- 
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nies which have been enumerated in this work, between 1763 
and 1853, may all be traced to one or other of these causes. 
The condition of the sepoy as regarded his pay left him nothing 
to desire, but the most strenuous efforts had bcen made, after 
the arrival of Lord Canning, to persuade him that his religion 
was in danger. It was confidently affirmed that Lord Canning 
had come out especially pledged to the Queen to make all the 
army Christians, and had undertaken to have all the native 
officers to dine at Government House. The King of Oude had 
left Lucknow, and planted his residence in the suburbs of Cal- 
cutta, and his emissaries were incessantly employed in inflam- 
ing the minds of the sepoys, as the family of Tippoo had done 
at Vellore. Then came the report which spread like wild-fire, 
that the cartridges had been greased with the fat of cows and 
pigs, with the object of destroying the caste of both Mahome- 
dans and I{indoos. The preposterous tale was believed by 
ninety-nine out of every hundred sepoys, and a feeling of un- 
controllable alarm for their religion and their caste spread 
through every regiment, from Calcutta to Peshawur, and the 
whole army was extinguished in a blaze of mutiny. 
ria Ghaneeer The Charter of 1833 expired in 1853, and a 
ied oe it strenuous effort was made in Parliament to wrest 
the Government of India from the Company, but 
the Whig Ministry resolved to continue it in their hands, until 
Parliament should otherwise ordain. The India Bill was intro- 
duced in the House of Commons by Sir Charles Wood, the 
President of the Board of Control, in a lucid speech of five 
hours, which, considering that he had been only a few months 
in office, and was previously ignorant of India, exhibited great 
power of analysis, and held out the prospect of an enlight- 
ened and vigorous administration, which has since been fully 
realized. The settlement did not last much beyond five years, 
and it is only necessary to notice the three chief mcdifications 
which it embodied. The number of the Court of Directors 
was reduced from thirty to eighteen, and the elimination was 
performed by a most ingenious process of balloting, devised 
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for the occasion. Of the reduced number of Directors, a 
certain proportion was to be nominated by the Crown. This 
was no small improvement on the old constitution of the 
Court, into which it was impossible to obtain admission, 
except after a laborious and humiliating canvass, often pro- 
longed for years. The most eminent statesmen of the Com- 
pany’s service, men like Malcolm, Elphinstone, and Metcalfe, 
whose experience and influence would have been invaluable at 
the India House, were thus excluded from all share in the home 
Government, from their invincible repugnance to this weari- 
some mode of election; and the vacancies were filled up with 
bankers and brewers, and captains of ships, and other city 
men, who coveted a seat in the Direction for its position and 
its patronage. Under the new arrangement the Minister 
was enabled to call to his aid the most eminent of the 
Company’s retired officers. A second improvement con- 
sisted in entrusting the Government of Bengal and Behar 
to a separate Lieutenant-Governor. These provinces con- 
tained a thriving population of thirty-five millions, and con- 
tributed one-third of the revenues of the whole empire, yet 
the task of administering the Government was still imposed 
on the Governor-General, when in Calcutta, even after his 
imperial functions had been doubled. He was generally 
absent more than half his time, and this duty devolved upon 
the senior member of Council, who sometimes happened to 
be a military officer, rewarded for services in the field, or for 
reforming the Commissariat at Madras, by a seat at the Council 
Board and £10,000 a-year. Under this anomalous system there 
were no fewer*than ten successive Governors and Deputy 
Governors of Bengal in the course of eleven years. Happily 
Mr.—now Sir Frederick—Halliday continued to hold the post 
of Secretary throughout this period of permanent instability 
and inevitable weakness, and it was owing entirely to his local 
knowledge and experience, his sound judgment and great 
diligence that the administration exhibited any degree of 
spirit, or even consistency. His long and eminent services 
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were rewarded by the first appointment to the Lieutenant- 
Governorship. By a third provision in the Charter, the 
patronage of the Civil Service was withdrawn from the Court 
of Directors to make way for the principle of unreserved 
competition. This system has entirely changed the character 
of the service, but there has not as yet been sufficient time 
to estimate its full effect on the general interests of the 
empire. It possesses many advantages, but is not, of course, 
without its drawbacks. At all events, the new class of men 
whom it introduces into the service have the advantaye of a 
high standard of excellence before them. The nomination 
system, with all its tendency to jobbery, did produce a fine 
body of public servants, who were invariably distinguished 
by the honourable bearing and high principle of English 
gentlemen, and who, with few exceptions, threw their whole 
soul into their work and took a pride in the efficient perform- 
ance of it. It is to be hoped that when the higher responsi- 
bilities of office devolve on those who have entered the service 
by competition, they will be found equally competent to repre- 
sent the dignity of British power among the nobles and princes 
of India, and equally anxious to conciliate the confidence of 
the people by their consideration and kindness. 

End ofthe Kestp 020 Hast India Company fell with the mutiny 
India Company, Of 1857. That catastrophe would equally have 
pow occurred, if the government had been in the hands 
of the Crown. Indeed, the Board of Control had been for 
more than seventy years the mainspring of authority, and the 
Court was little thore than the medium of making public its 
decisions, If any portion of the responsibility of the mutiny 
was attached to the authorities in England, it belonged fo the 
Prime Minister, who, in utter disregard of the experience of 
the past, and the deliberate opinion of successive Governors- 
General, and the remonstrances of Lord Dalhousie, withdrew 
the European regiments, which formed ‘“ the essential element 
of our strength.” But when the appalling crisis came, the 
national feeling sought relief and comfort, both with regard 
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to the past and the future, in changing the organs of govern- 
ment, and the East India Company was required to resign 
its power. Its work was accomplished, and the cycle of its 
existence completed. It was created by the Crown, two 
hundred and fifty years before, for the purpose of extending 
British commerce to the East; and it transferred to the 
Crown, on relinquishing its functions, an empire more magni- 
ficent than that of Rome. Its political power began with the 
battle of Plassy ; and in the course of a single century, its 
servants abroad, contrary to every injunction from home, but 
acting under the influence of an irresistible impulse, extended 
its authority over the whole continent. A company of mer- 
chants in London thus became the instrument, under the 
mysterious, but wise and benignant agency of Divine Provi- 
dence, of establishing the British empire in India, with all its 
attendant blessings, and of leading the way to the extension 
of European supremacy throughout Asia. 
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a Vol. I.; 8 Vol. 11.; ¢ Vol. III. 


Abdalees, their origin, @ 264. 

Abdoolla Khan, the Syud, assists Ferokshere to mount the throne, a 185 ; 
sets up another emperor; is defeated, a 190. 

Aborigines of India, their creed and languages; dislodged by successive 
invaders, a 2. 

Adam, Mr. John, Governor-General, ad interim, persecutes the press, and 
destroys its freedom, } 381. 

Adil Shah, of Beejapore, joins the confederacy against the Portuguese, and is 
defeated, a 118. 

Adili, the last emperor of the Soor dynasty, a 101 and 102. 

Adoption, arguments for permitting it, c 401. 

Afghanistan, expedition to, c 1383; authorized by Sir John Hobhouse, c 133 ; 
objections of great statesmen to it, c 1383; its character, c 134; strength 
of the expeditionary force, c 141; advance of the army, c 144; difficulties 
of its progress; reaches Candahar, c145: captures Ghuznee, c 147; reaches 
Cabul, c 148; determination to retain the force, c 150; perilous state of the 
Government, c 160; Court of Directors advise retiring, Lord Auckland 
resolves to remain, c 169; retrenchment of stipends, and revolt, ¢ 171 ; 
the army annihilated, and British authority extinguished, ¢ 195; remarks 
on theexpedition, c 233; reconquest of Afghanistan by the army of retri- 
bution, c 223; retirement from the country, c 228. 

Afghans of Orissa rebel, and are extinguished, a 216. 

Agency houses in Calcutta, their origin, prosperity and downfall, c 79. 

Agnew, Mr. Vaus, murdered at Mooltan, c 313. 

Ahmednugur, dynasty of Nizam Shah established, a 83; attacked by Akber, 
and defended by Chand Sultana, a 120, capture of it, @ 121; its vigour 
renewed by Malik Amber, a 128; the king attacks the Portuguese, and is 
repulsed, a 119; absorbed in the Mogul empire, @ 137. 

Ahmed Shah, Abdalee, his early history and progress; invades the Punjab; 
defeated at Sirhind, a 265 ; invades India a second time, a 266; his third 
invasion; sacks Delhi, a 267; defeats the Mahrattas at Paniput, a 291. 

Ahmed Shah, the Mogul, ascends the throne of Delhi, a 265. 

Ajmere, a powerful Hindoo monarchy in 1191, a 41. 

Akbar Khan arrive8 at Cabul and assumes the command, c 184; dictates 
a sreaty,c 185; assassinates Sir W. Macnaghten, c 189; defeated at Jellala- 
aera 209; sends his prisoners to Toorkistan, c 222; defeated at Tezeen, 
ce 222. 

Akbar, the Mogul emperor; his birth, a 99; succeeds to the throne, a 103; 
defeats Hemu at Paniput, a 104; becomes his own master at eighteen ; 
constitution of his army, a 105; revolt of his generals, a 106; full 
establishment of his authority, a 107; intermarries with Hindoo princesses, 
a 108; conquers Chittore and Guzerat, a 109; and Bengal, a1i1; revolt 
and subjugation of his Mogul generals, a 112; conquers Cashmere, a 113; 
defeated by the Khyberees ; conquers Sinde and Candahar, qa 114; attacks 
and captures Ahmednugur, a 121, his death, qa 122; his character and 
institutions; his religious views and toleration, a 123; his revenue system 
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and the division of the empire, a 124; his military system, and the 
economy of his court, a 125. 

Albuquerque, the greatest of all the Portuguese viceroys, a 89; raises the 
ogee power of the Portuguese to its summit; his base treatment and 

eath, a 90. ‘ 

Alexander the Great, his expedition to India, a 12; defeats Porus, and the 
Cathaians, a 13; his army refuses to cross the Sutlege; his grand views; 
builds Alexandria; dies at Babylon, a 14; his fame spread throughout the 
east, a 15. 

Ali Gohur, son of the emperor, escapes from Delhi and enters Behar; besieges 
Patna; retires, a 284; accepts a donation from Clive, a 285. 

Ali Merdan, betrays Candahar to Shah Jehan; his great public works and 
his canal, a 1389. 

Ali Morad, his perfidy; obtains the turban by fraud; deceives Sir C. Napier ; 
deceives Meer Roostum, and urges the Ameers to rebel, c 242. 

Ali Verdy Khan, viceroy of Bengal; marches into Orissa, q@ 224; encounters 
the Mahrattas on his return, a 225; harassed by continual Mahratta 
invasion, a 227; rebellion of Mustapha, a 228; resigns Orissa, and pays 
chout to the Mahrattas, a 229; his death, a 269. 

Aliwall, battle of, c 293. 

Alla-ood-deen, Ghilzye, conducts the first Mahomedan expedition across the 
Nerbudda; takes Deogur; assassinates his uncle, a 54; conquers Guzerat, 
@ 55; captures Chittore, a 56; extinguishes the Bellal dynasty, a 57; 
sends successive expeditions to the Deccan, as far as Cape Comorin, and 
acquires extraordinary wealth, a 58; his death, a 59. 

Alla-ood-deen, Ghory, defeats Byram, a 39; sacks Ghuznee; is defeated and 
captured by the Seljuks and restored to power; his death, a 40. 

Almeyda, the first Portuguese viceroy of India; attacked by the Egyptian and 
Guzeratee fleets, a 88; death of his son and his own great success, a 89. 

Almora, conquest of, b 298. 

Alumgeer, emperor of Delhi, assassinated by Ghazee-ood-deen, a 288. 

Aluptugeen, governor of Candahar, bocomes independent, a 27. 

Amalgamation of the troops of the Crown and the Company, enjoined on Lord 
Cornwallis, 69; approved by Pitt,’ 48; and by Dundas; Lord Corn. 
wallis’s scheme rejected by the Court of Directors, 6 63. 

Ameer Khan, his rise, 6 134; joins Holkar, 6 135; plunders the Rajpoot states, 
6 203; attacks Nagpore, 6 233; repulsed by the raja’s troops, 6 235; full 
establishment and strength of his power, 6 304; his exactions from the 
Holkar state, 6 325; sides with the British Government, and becomes an 
independent prince, 6 330. 

Amherst, Lord, Governor-General, 6 379; engages in the Burmese war, 6 385; 
his annexations, 4 399; expedition against Bhurtpore, § 402; created an 
ear], 6 410; disastrous financial results of his administration, 8 411; his 
lenity towards the press, 6 411; his departure from India, } 413. 

Amiens, peace of, and restoration of the foreign settlements, 5 113. 

Andra dynasty, extent and duration of its power, a 20. « 

Angria, Conajee, the Mahratta pirate, fortifies Gheriah, beats an English and 
Portuguese fleet, and captures three Dutch vessels, a 268; Gheriah 
captured by Clive and Watson, a 269. 

Annexation of lapsed principalities; opinion of Lord Dalhousie, c 387; fixed 
pee. established by the Home authorities, c 388 ; opposed by a party in 

ngland, c 400; the annexation policy, attributed to Lord Dalhousie; exa- 
mination of the three cases on which the assumption rests, c 397; extent 
of Lord Dalhousie’s responsibility, ¢ 399. 

Anungpal, the Hindoo king of the Punjab, attacks Mahmood of Ghuznee, and 
is totally defeated, a 30. 

Anwar-ood-deen, appointed Nabob of the Carnatic; founds the family of the 

»  Nabobs, a 231; attacks the French at Madras and is defeated, a 235, 
defeated and slain at Amboor, a 241. 
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Arabs, enlisted in large numbers by the Deccan princes, 4 353; their obstinate 
defence of forts, 6 353. 

Aracan, conquest of, 6 393. 

Argaom, battle of, 5 151. 

Army of the Company reduced by Lord Hardinge, ec 304. 

Arnee, indecisive action before, between Coote and Hyder, a 399. 

Arras, battle of, gained by Colonel Keating over the Mahrattas, @ 359. 

Assam, conquest of, 6 392. 

Asseergur, besieged and captured, 6 355. 

Assye, battle of, 6 149. 

Auckland, Lord, Governor-General, c 112; difficulties regarding Persia. Russia, 
and Afghanistan, c 121; his advisers, c 123; resolves to depose Dost 
Mahomed and elevate Shah Soojah, c 130; forms the tripartite treaty, 
c 132; expedition to Afghanistan, c 132; his manifesto, c 134; persists 
in the expedition after the relief of Herat, c 140; occupation of Afghanistan, 
ec 150; created an earl, ¢c 152; embarrassments of the Government, c 160; 
expulsion of the British from Afghanistan, c 195; Lord Auckland’s des- 
pondency and weakness, c 196; quits India, c 200. 

Aurungzebe, appointed viceroy of the Deccan, a 141; attacks Golconda and 
burns Hyderabad, a 142; attacks Beejapore; recalled to Delhi by his 
father’s illness, a 143; his character, a 144; defeats Dara, enters Delhi, 
deposes Shah Jehan, and mounts the throne, @ 145; disposes of his 
brothers, a 148; his illness and recovery, a 149; reaches the height of 
his prosperity, a 162; renews the war with Sevajee, a 162; invades the 
Khyber, and is baffled, a 164; persecutes the Hindoos, and imposes the 
jezzia, a 165; his grand expedition to the Deccan, a 171; disastrous inva- 
sion of the Concan, a 172; conquers and extinguishes Beejapore, a 173 ; 
pate an end to the kingdom of Golconda, a 174; his conduct towards the 

nglish, a 212, 213; his increasing embarrassments in his conflict with the 
Mahrattas, a 180; makes overtures to them, and retires discomfited to 
Ahmednugur ; his death, a 181; and character, a 182. 

Aylah-bye, her magnificent administration of the Holkar state for thirty 
ears, 6 133. 

Baber, his early carecr, a91; his five expeditions to India, a 92; defeats the 
emperor, and captures Delhi, a 93; defeats Rana Sunga, a 94; conquers 
Chunderee, Oude, and Behar ; his death and character, a 95. 

Baeza-bye, widow of Dowlut Rao Sindia, adopts a son, c 29; monopolizes all 
ower, c 29; collision with the raja,c 30; interference of the British 
overnment, c 30; obliged to retire from the country, c 30. 

Bahadoor Shah succeeds Aurungzebe, a 182; his death, a 185. 

Bahadoor Shah, of Guzerat, his aggressive wars, a 96; defeated by Humayoon ; 

recovers his kingdom, a 97. 

Bahminy dynasty ; its establishment in the Deccan by Hussun Gunga; extent 
of the kingdom, a 77; reaches the summit of prosperity, a 81; the king- 
dom broken up, and five states formed out of it, a 83. 

Baillie’s, Colonel, detachment entirely annihilated by Hyder, a 390. 

Bajee Rao becomes Ieshwa; impetuosity of his character, a 192 ; incursions 
into Malwa, a 193; obtains the chout of Guzerat, a 194; defeats Dhabarry 
and makes the ancestor of the Guickwar family guardian of his infant son ; 
convention with the Nizam, a 195; obtains Jhansi; Malwa conceded to 
him, a 196; marches to the gates of Delhi and retires, a 197; defeats the 
Nizam at Bhopal, a 198; his death, and character; consolidation of the 
Mahratta power under him, a 226. 

Bajee Rao, the 2nd; the throne bequeathed to him by Madhoo Rao; his 
character, b 59; plots and counter-plots at Poona, 6 60; he succceds as 
Peshwa; gets rid of Nana Furnuvese, 6 61; designs the assassination of 
Dowlut Rao Sindia, 6 62. See Pesnwa. 

Balajee Vishwunath, his origin; rises to the office of Peshwa; his energy 
a 187 ; obtains great privileges from Hussein Ali; observations on them, 
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a 188; the privileges confirmed by the emperor; he reorganises the 
Mahratta polity ; his death, a 192. 

Balajee Rao, succeeds Bajee Rao as Peshwa, a 226; obtains the supreme 
authority among the Mahrattas, a 252; attacks Salabut Jung, and is 
defeated by Bussy, @ 253; ravages the Carnatic; Mahratta system of 
plundering, a 255; sends a great army against the Abdalees, a 289; which 
is defeated at Paniput, a 291; dies of a broken heart, a 292. 

Ralance of power in India extinguished by the battle of Kurdla, b 73. 

Balasore, establishment of the Company’s factory at, a 207. 

Bappa, the Rajpoot; his exploits; attacks the Mahomedans, a 24; placed on 
the throne of Chittore, a 25; goes to Khorasan, and marries Mahomedan 
wives, a 26. 

Bareilly, insurrection at, b 301. 

Barlow, Sir George. Governor-General ad interim, b 189; his antecedents and 
his character, 6 190; resolves to upset the policy of Lord Wellesley, 6 190; 
withdraws from his alliances, 6 191; adds two declaratory articles to the 
treaties with Sindia and Holkar, and neutralizes them, a 196; abandons 
Jeypore to plunder, 6 196 ; interposes at ag inekines to advantage, 5 204; 
refuses to coucede the demands of the Peshwa, 6 205; Governor of 
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opean 
b 246. 

Bassein, memorable treaty of, 6140; gives umbrage to Sindia and the raja of 
Nagpore, and leads to a war, 6 142. 

Lieder ; one of the principalities which arose on the ruins of the Bahminy king- 
dom, under the Bereed Shahy dynasty, a 83, 114. 

Lbeejapore; becomes independent under the Adil Shahy dynasty, a 83, 115; 
the great gun cast by Roomy Khan, a 117; attacked by Aurungzebe, 
a 143; again invaded by him, a 173; extinction of the kingdom; magni- 
ficent editices of its princes, a 174. 

Beojuynugur, foundation of the Hindoo kingdom of, a 63; the king constantly 
worsted by the Bahminy armies; he enlists Mahomedans; his continued 
want of success, a 80; resources of the kingdom ; attacked by four Maho- 
medan princes; entire defeat of the Hindvo army at Tellicotta, a 116; 
extinction of the kingdom, a 117. 

Begums of Oude, demand the treasures and jageers said to be bequeathed to 
them by the vizier; the demand compromised by the Resident, a 348; the 
vizier at Chunar obtains Hastings’s consent to despvil them, a 418; they 
are deprived of their wealth and their lands, @419; their servants tortured, 
a 420; their jageers restored, a 421. 

Pellal, the Hindoo dynasty of, in the Deccan, extinguished, a 57. 

Beloli Lodi, emperor of Delhi; his ancestry; incessant wars with Jounpore, 
a 69; extinguishes that kingdom ; his death, a 70, 

Benares, the ancient Hindoo dynasty of Pal, a41; its temples destroyed by 
Aurungzebe, a 165; the province of, ceded to the Company by the Vizier, 
a 348. See CHeyT SING. 

Benfield, Paul, his humble position in the service; his demand of 23 lacs he had 
advanced to the Nabob, and on the crops of Tanjore, @ 380; creates eight 
members of Parliament with the funds of the Nabob; consigned to 
infamy by Burke, a 436 ; gains 60 lacs by the payment of the Nabob’s debts 
without enquiry, 2437. ; 

Bengal, introduction of brahmins and kayusts, a 26; Hindoo power extin- 
guished, 245; revolts from the throne of Delhi, a 63; reconquered by 
Akbar, @112; establishment of Portuguese power in it, a 187; its total 
extinction, a 139; first establishment of the East India Company, a 206 ; 
abandoned by Charnock, a 213; he returns and founds Calcutta, a 214; 
fifty years contest between the Company and the Nabob, a 220; devastated 
by the Mahrattas, a 228 ; comes under the authority of the English, a 280 ; 
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injurious effect of the double Government established by Clive, a 342; 
its miserable condition 1767-1772, a 315; created into a Lieutenant-Gover- 
norship, c 456. 

Bentinck, Lord William, Governor of Madras; recalled on the Vellore mutiny, 
6211; appointed Governor-General, ¢ 1; his economical reductions, c2; 
passes the half batta order, c 2; annexes Cachar, c 11; annexes Coorg, cll; 
his non-interference policy, c 14; deprives the raja of Mysore of his govern. 
ment, c20; threatens the King of Oude to take over the whole adminis- 
tration, c 26; supported in this by the Court of Directors, a 27; meeting 
with Runjeet Sing at Roopur, c 41; makes a treaty with Sinde, c 43; his 
great administrative reforms, c 45; settlement of the north-west provinces, 
c47; originates the employment of natives in the public service, c 49; 
abolishes suttees, c 51; modifies the Hindoo law of inheritance, ¢ 56; 
admits native Christians to office, c 57; suppresses thuggee, c 58; en- 
courages steam navigation, c 60; labours in the cause of education, c 63; 
establishes the medical college, c 68; financial results of his administra- 
tion, c 78; remarks on it, c 80. 

Berar, becomes independent under the Imad Shahy dynasty, @83; absorbed 
in the kingdom of Ahmednugur, a 114; ceded to Akbar by Chand Sultana, 
a@121, For the Bhonslay dynasty, see NaGrorRE. 

Bharut, the earliest king of India, a 2. 

Bhawulpore, the khan of, welcomes Captain Burnes, c 38; assists in defeating 
Moolraj, c 315. 

Bheels, civilized by Capt. Outram, c 100. 

Bhoje raja, his peaceful and illustrious reign, a 42. 

Bhopal, noble conduct of the raja to General Goddard, not forgotten by the 
British Government, a 368; invaded by Sindia and Nagpore, 6 306; saved 
by the interposition of the British Government, 6 307; treaty with the 
state in 1817, 6332; great talents of the Begum, and her admirable admin- 
istration ; adorned with the Star of India, c 22. 

Bhurtpore, founded by the Jauts, a 202 ; the failure of the siege in 1805, 5 178; 
treaty with the raja, 6173; Doorjun Saul seizes the government in 1825, 
6 403; collects a large army and defies the Government, 6 406; second 
siege and capture, 6 407; disgraceful plunder, b 409; effects of the capture 
in India, 6 410. 

Bidgegur, captured by the English; the troops divide 40 lacs of booty among 
themselves, a 417. 

Bird, Mr. Robert, his eminent services in the settlement of the north-west 
provinces, c 48. 

Bird, Mr Wilberforce, Deputy-Governor of Bengal, improves the condition of 
the magistracy, and raises the pay of the Darogas, c 268; instrumental in 
abolishing lotteries, c 269; and slavery, c 270. 

Black Hole, the tragedy of, a 273. 

Board of Control, established by Mr. Pitt, a@433; Board of Customs, Salt, and 
Opium abolished in Calcutta, c430; Board of Revenue left, c 430; Military 
Board abolished, c 431. 

Bombay, the port actuired from the King of Portugal, 2208; the Presidency 
eglarged by the territories taken from ihe Peshwa, b 365. : 

Bombay, President and Council; offer assistance to Raghoba; capture Sal- 
sette, a 358; conclude the treaty of Surat with Raghoba, a 859; which 
is disallowed at Calcutta, a 360; despatch an army to Pounah in the 
cause of Raghoba, a 365; the disgraceful convention of Wurgaum, a 367 ; 
which the Council repudiate, a 369. : 

Boogh, his birth, religion and death, a 11. 

Boodhism spreads through Ceylon, Tibet, Tartary, and China, a 11. 

Boodhists expelled from India, a 18. 

Boorhanpore captured, 6 150. 

Bourbon, Isle of, captured by an English force, 5 248, 

Broadfoot, Major, his eminent service at Jellalabad, ¢205; political agent at 
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Loodiana, ¢ 283; his efforts to collect supplies during the first Sikh war, 
e283; his death at Ferozeshuhur, c 291. 

Brumha, his worship succeeds the Institutes of Munoo. a6. 

Buckingham, Mr. J. 8., banished from India by Mr. Adam, 6 382. a 

Bulbun, emperor of Delhi, his exemplary reign, a 51. 

Buonaparte sends a large armament to Pondicherry, after the peace of Amiens, 
which Lord Wellesley does not allow to land, 6 113. 

Burmah; rise and progress of Burmese power, 6 382; haughty treatment of 
British envoys, 6 383 ; conquests of the Burmese, 1815-23, 6 384; origin of 
the first war, 6 385; faulty arrangements of the campaign, } 387; dis- 
aster at Ramoo, 6388; arrival of the expedition at Rangoon, b 389; sick- 
ness and mortality, 6390; army advances to Prome, 6 395; negotiations 
for peace, b 395; final engagement, b 397; treaty of Yandaboo, 4 398; 
remarks on the war, 6398; second Burmese war, ¢ 360; organization of 
the force, ¢ 368; capture of Rangoon, c 369; war closed without a treaty, 
c 371; annexation of Pegu, c372. 

Burnes, Capt., proceeds up the Indus with the dray horses for Runjeet Sing, 
c37; honourably welcomed by him, c38; sent on a mission to Cabul, 
e124; his negotiations with the Dost, ¢124; his false position, ¢ 125; 
failure of his mission, and his departure from Cabul,c 129; knighted, 
c 152 ; murdered on the 2nd Nov. 1841, ¢ 174. 

Bussy, makes Salabut Jung soobadar, a 245; obtains large donations from 
him, @ 253; obtains the northern sircars, and establishes a great French 
power in the Deccan, a 254; captures the English factories on the coast, 
a 257; his character and progress; his power extinguished by Lally, 
a 258; returns to India at the end of twenty-four years, and reaches the 
coast, 2404; his operations at Cuddalore suspended by the news of peace 
between France and England, a 405. 

Ruxar, the Nabob Vizier defeated at the battle of, a 3035. 

Byram of Ghuznee, the last of the dynasty, puts Seif-ood-deen to death; 
defeated by Alla-ood-deen ; his death, @ 39. 

Cabral, conducts the second Portuguese expedition to India, and discovers 
Brazil, a &6; intrigues against him at Calicut; he seizes Moorish vessels 
and burns the town, a 87. 

Cabul, occupied by a British army, c 148; troops turned out of the Bala Hissar, 
c 157; insurrection of the 2nd Nov. 1841, c173; inactivity of the political 
and military chiefs, c 175; the envoy calls up a reinforcement from Can- 
dahar, which returns after a few marches, c 179; he orders Gen. Sale to re- 
turn, but he proceeds on to Jellalabad, c178; spread of the insurrection, 
e176; fatal error in the construction of the cantonments, ¢ 177 ; Brigadier 
Shelton made second in command, c181; his impracticable temper, c181; 
the last action, 23rd Nov., c 183; negotiations with the insurgent chiefs, 
c 184; treaty of 11th Dec. violated by the chiefs, c 186; assassination of Sir 
W. Macnaghten, c189; renewed negotiations with Major Pottinger, c190: 
new treaty, c192; retreat of the army, c1°2; its unexampled misery, 
c193; surrender of the ladies and officers, c 193; total extinction of the 
force, c 195; character and effects of the catastrophe, c195; second expe- 
dition to Cabul, c217; the city reoccupied, c223; rescue of the British 
prisoners and hostages, c 225; destruction of the great bazaar, c 227; 
departure of the British army, c 228. 

Cachar, campaign in, b 392; annexed by Lord W. Bentinck, ¢ 11. 

Calcutta, foundation of, @ 214; its fortification, a 216; the Mahratta ditch, 
a 227; its defenceless state in 1756,@271; besieged by Seraja Dowlah, 
a 272; surrenders; tragedy of the Black Hole, a 273; recaptured by Clive, 
a 275; becomes the capital of Bengal, a 343. 

Calcutta Council, its atrocious conduct regarding the transit duties, a 301; 
makes war on Meer Cassim, a 302; its rapacity on the elevation of Nujum- 
ood-dowlah, a 307. 

Calicut, becomes independent in the ninth century, a 22; the Zamorin receives 
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the first Portuguese expedition, 285; he attacks the Portuguese, and is 
defeated, a 119. 

Campbell, Capt., his efforts to eradicate human sacrifices in Goomsoor, c 109. 

Canals of the Mogul dynasty, restored by Lord Hastings, ¢305; the great 
Ganges Canal, designed by Col. Colvin, ¢c 305; begun by Lord Auckland, 
e 306; works suspended by Lord Ellenborough, c 306; resumed and pushed 
forward by Lord Hardinge, c 307; energetic efforts of Lord Dalhousie to 
complete it, c 437; constructed and finished by Col. Cautley, c 437; Bareo 
Dooab Canal in the Punjab, projected by Lord Dalhousie and executed by 
Col. Napier, c359. 

Candahar, betrayed by Ali Merdan to the Moguls, a 139; reconquered by the 
Persians; three unsuccessful efforts to retake it by the Moguls, a 140; 
captured by the expeditionary force, in 1839, c 145; disaffection of the 
Dooranees, c 167; their total discomfiture, c 168; progress of events 
after the insurrection at Cabul, c 210; admirable arranrements of Gen. Nott 
and Major Rawlinson, c 210; attacked by the insurgents 10th March, 1842, 
defended by Major Lane and Major Rawlinson, c 211; army quits it, and 
marches to Cabul, c 223. 

Candesh, becomes independent, a 65; is subordinate to the neighbouring 
princes, a 71; annexed to the Mogul empire, a 121. 

varnac, Col., his incapacity and supersession, a 366, 367. 

Carnatic, invaded by Sevajee, a 168; its extent; overrun by the Moguls; en- 
trusted to Zulfikar Khan, Daood Khan, and Sadutoolla, a 229; Anwar-ood- 
deen founds the family of the Nabobs of the Carnatic, @ 231; its revenues 
taken over for the expenses of the Mysore war, a 396; restored to the 
Nabob by Mr. Dundas, a 438; deplorable embarrassment of the Nabob; 
fleeced by his creditors, European and native, )104; makes assignments 
of land contrary to the treaty, 8105; Lord Wellesley offers a reasonable 
settlement, which he refuses, 6 106; discovery of his treasonable cor- 
respondence with Tippoo, 6106; Lord Wellesley annexes the Carnatic, 
6 107 ; new treaty with the Nabob in 1801; its personal character, a 108; 
Nabob dies childless in 1853, c404; Lord Harris proposes to extinguish 
the Nabobship, c 404; Lord Dalhousie fully concurs with him, c 405; Court 
of Directors order the titular Nabobship to cease, ¢ 406. 

Cashmere conquered by Akbar, @113 ; and by Runjeet Sing, ¢ 33; sold by the 
British Government to Golab Sing, in 1846, ¢ 299. 

Ceded and conquered provinces receive the promise of a permanent settle- 
ment, from Lord Wellesley, 4 265; disallowed by the Court of Directors, 
b 266; settlement made by Mr. Robert Bird, c 47. 

Chandernagore, established by the French, a 209; captured by Clive, a 277. 

Chand oe her noble defence of Ahmeduugur, a 120; her tragic death, 
ai121. 

Charnock, retires from Hooghly to Chuttanutty, a 211; is taken away to Madras 
by Captain Heath, a213; returns and founds Calcutta; his death and 
monument, a 214. 

Charter of the East IndiaSompany of 1793, b 49; of 1813, 4 273; of 1833, c 82; 
of 1853, c 454. 

Cheyt Sify, the raja of Benares; his family and position ; extraordinary aid 
demanded of him, a 415; he hesitates, and Mr. Hastings imposes a fine of 
50 lacs on him ; is placed under restraint and escapes to Kamuugur, ec 416 ; 
to Bidgegur, a 417; and to Bundlecund, 2418; remarks on this trans- 
action, 2418. 

Chillianwalla, battle of, c 333; its results, c 337; public opinion of it in 
England and in India, c 338; leads to the recal of Lord Gough, ¢ 339. 

Chin Kilich Khan, the Tartar, as Nizam-ool-moolk, appointed subadar of the 
Deccan, and founds a new dynasty, a 186. 

Chinsurah, its foundation, a 209; attacked by Clive, a 285. 

Chittore, illustrious ancestry of the raja, a 23; invaded by Mahmoon, who is 
defeated by Khoman, a 26; captured by Akbar, a@109; singular mode in 
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which the capture is commemorated to this day ; abandoned for Oodypore, 
a 109. 


Cholas in the Deccan, a 21. 

Cholera, its first appearance in India in Col. Pearce’s detachment proceeding to 
Madras, a 375; breaks out in Lord Hastings’s camp in 1817, 5 329. 

Christianity introduced into India by St. Thomas, a 20; propagation of it in 
India, 6 213. 

Christian natives first admitted to office by Lord W. Bentinck, c 57. 

Chronology, ancient, of the Hindoos, a 2. 

Chunda Sahib, his origin; allies himself with the French, a 230; a prisoner 
in Satara; is liberated, a 239; proclaimed Nabob of the Carnatic, a 241: 
marches against Tanjore and obliged to retire, a 242; gives himself up to 
Mahomed Ali, who orders him to be put to death, a 248. 

Shundra-poopta, king of Mugudu, his connection with Seleucus, a 15. 

( nts Sing goes into revolt, ¢ 318; delivers up his sword to Gen. Gilbert, 

c 347. 


tis-Sutlege province confiscated by Lord Hardinge, c 284, 

(Civil Courts, new organization of, in 1793, 6 36. 

Civil Service, its efficiency; its high and honourable character, 6367 ; thrown 
open to competition in 1&53 ; remarks on the change, c 456. 

Clerk, Mr. George, his cuergetic efforts to retrieve the disasters of Cabul, ¢ 197 ; 
Governor of Bombay, c 382; Sir George Clerk’s Minute on the case of 
adoption at Sattara, « 384, 

Cleveland, Augustus, his efforts to civilize the Rajmahal hill tribes, c 99. 

(live, first development of lis genius, a 239; captures Arcot, a 246 ; memorable 
siege of that place, a 247; captures Gheriah ; Governor of Fort St. David, 
a 269; sent to recover Calcutta, a 274; retakes it, and attacks Hooghly, 
a 2753 defeats the Nabob, a 276: captures Chandernagore, a 277 ; victory 
at Plassy, a 2795 sends an expedition under Col. Forde to the coast, a 283 ; 
conflict with the Dutch, @ 285; returns to England, a 286; created a peer. 
a 307; his unworthy treatment in England; Court of Directors constrained 
to send him out a secoud time as Governor to Bengal, a 308; his arrange- 
ment with the Nalob of Moorshedabad, the Emperor and the Vizier, 
a 3103; gives back Oude; obtains the Dewanny, a 310; quells the mutiny 
of the European officers; sets up the socicty of inland trade, a 313 ; returns 
to England ; review of his career; bullied and badgered at home, a315; 
his tragic death, a 316. 

Cole insurrection, c 8. 


over his mind; one of his counsellors, c 123; promotes the Afghan expe- 
dition, c 123. 

Combermere, Lord, captures Bhurtpore, } 409; obtains six lacs of rupees of 
prize money, 6 409. 

Conolly, Capt. Arthur, his treatment at Bokhara, and his execution, 
c 236. 

Coorg, character of the country, c11; atrocities of the raja, c 12 ;sconquered 
and annexed. c 13. 

Coote, Col., defeats Lally at Wandewash, a 261; captures Pondicherry, a 268 ; 
Sir Eyre appointed Commander-in-chief in Bengal; embarks for Madras, 
a 392; captures Carangolly; gains the battle of Porto Novo, @ 393; and 
of Pollilore, a 394; and of Solingur, a 395; his death, a 404. 

Cornwallis, Lord; his antecedents; his great reputation, 54; appointed 
Governor-General ; sets about the refoim of abuses, 6 5; enumeration of 
them, 86; demands the Guntoor Sircar, 69; the Nizam's demand of aid 

erplexes him ; his notable letter to the Nizam, 610; resolves on war with 
‘ippoo, } 12; treaties of alliance with the Nizam and the Mahrattas, 6 13 ; 
leaves the campaign of 1790 to General Meadows, 6 14; sends a force by 
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land to Madras, 6 15; takes the field in person: arrives at Madras: 
marches towards Seringapatam, 6 16; captures Bangalore, 617; battle of 
Arikera, 618; obliged to retire through want of provisions, 619; con- 
quefs the Baramahal ; captures numerous forts; the grand convoy, 6 22; 
he marches into Mysore; captures the defences around Seringapatam, 
b 23; Tippoo sues for peace, 6 24; peace of Seringapatam, 6 25; its 
terms, 6 25; his proceedings arraigned in both Houses; ratitied by Par- 
liament; he is created a Marquis, 6 28; his revenue reforms, 6 29; his 
code, 6 37; his civil and criminal institutions, b 36; review of them at 
the end of seventy years, 6 268; he proposes the guarantee treaty, which 
is accepted by the Nizam, 6 52; and rejected by the Mahrattas, 6 53; he 
returns to England, } 53; accepts the office of Governor-General, but 
throws it up in disgust, 6 673; goes out to India a second time as 
Governor-General in 1805, 6 185; annuls Lord Wellesley’s policy, 6 187; 
his death, 5 189. : 

Court of Directors, contend with the Board of Control, in the matter of Palmer 
and Co., of Hyderabad, c 73; writ of mandamus issued against them, and 
they sign the despatch under compulsion, c 74; resist the orders of the 
Board to compel the King of Oude to pay the demands of the bankers, 
c 753 their enlightened despatch to India after the Charter of 1833, ¢ 87; 
character of their goverument for twenty-five years after that date, to the 
day of their extinction, ¢ 87; number reduced from thirty to eighteen, c 454. 

Cunouj; its magnificence; the king submits to Malimood of Ghuznee, 
a 32; occupied by the Rathores, a 41; the king celebrates the sacrifice 
of the horse, @ 42; conquered by Mahomed Ghory, and the kingdom 
extinguished, @ 45. 

Currie, Sir F., resident at Lahore, c 310; his proceedings during the revolt of 
the Sikhs, c 313-318. 

Cuttack, made over to the Nagpore raja by Aliverdy Khan, a 229; conquered 
by the English in 1803, and annexed, 6 150; disturbances in 1817 and 
1818 ; their cause, and their suppression, 6 363. 

Dacoity, its great prevalence_in Bengal; system of the dacoits, their 
atrocities; impunity with which they were committed, 6 271; violent 
attempts to extinguish them, b 272. 

Dalhousie, Lord, Governor-General, ¢ 309; forced into a second Punjab war, 
c 821; on its successful issue annexes the kingdom, c 349; created a Marquis, 
c 350; his arrangements fur the government of the Punjab, c 353; earnest 
endeavours to put down infanticide, c 357; the great material improvements 
he promotes in the Punjab, ¢ 358; grand results of the system of adminis- 
tration he introduced, c 360 ; forced into a second Burmese war, c 361; his 
energetic prosecution of it, c 367; coufiscates Pegu, c 372; dispute with Sir 
C. Napier, c 377; opinion of the Duke of Wellington upon the subject, 
c 3803; annexation of Sattara, c 381; his opinion of our policy regarding 
native states, c 387; annexation of Berar, c 388; and of Jhansi, c 395; 
enumeration and examination of his annexations, c 397; concurs with 
Lord Harris in extinguishing the titular nabobship of the Carnatic, c 403; 
obtains Berar from the Nizam in lieu of the debt, and the annual pay- 
mest of the contingent, c 406; refuses to continue the pension to Nana 
Sahib, c 412; refuses to restore the government of Mysore to the raja, 
c 416; his advice regarding Oude, c 424; annexes it by orders from 
England, c 427; his administrative reforms, c 429; organizes Public 
Works Department, and lavishes funds on it, c 431; promotes education, 
c 432; revenue, finance, and commerce during his administration. c 482; 
promotes steam communication on the Indus and the Irawaddy, c 433; 
projects the port of the Mutlah, c 434; encourages the project of a bridge 
over the Hooghly, c 434; establishes low and uniform postage, c 484 
his journeys, c 435; promotes the construction of roads and canals, c 436; 
establishes the grand system of railways in India, c 439; and of the electric 
telegraph, c 444; embarks for England, c 446; character of his adminis. 
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tration, ¢ 446; censured for not having foreseen the mutiny, c 448 ; 
censured for having caused it, c 450; the annexation policy attributed to 
him not the cause of it, c 451; his death, c 447. 

Daood Khan, Governor of the Carnatic, entertained by Mr. Pitt, Lord 
Chatham’s father at Madras, a 183; offers the chout to the Mahrattas, 
a 184; Governor of Guzerat, a 186; attacks and defeats Hussein Ali 
Syud, but is killed by a cannon ball, a 187. 

Dara, son of Shah Jehan, his character, a 144; defeated by Aurungzebe’s 
force; is paraded through Delhi, and put to death, a 148. 

Darius, his expedition to India; extent of his conquests, a 10. 

Deccan, the southern division of India; its extent and boundaries, a 1; com- 
prises five of the early divisions and languages, a 4; its early history, 
a 21; first irruption of the Mahomedans into it, @ 53; revolts from 
Mahomed Toghluk, and the Bahminy kingdom founded, a 64; its deplor- 
able cohdition in the sixteenth century, a 119; first invasion by Akbar, 
a 120; invaded by Aurungzebe, @ 171; conquered by him; great con- 
fusion in consequence, a 175. 

Deeg, battle of, 5 172. 

Delhi, its last Hindoo king, Prithiraj, contests supremacy with the king of 
Cunouj, a 41; defeats Mahomed Ghory, a 43; 1s totally defeated by him, 
and the Hindoo dynasty ceases, a 44; sacked by Timur, a 67; and by 
Nadir Shah, a 200; and by Ahmed Shah Abdalee, a 267; and by Gholam 
Kadir, 5 42. 

Deogaom, treaty of, 6 152. 

Dewanny of Bengal, Behar and Orissa bestowed on the Company by the 
emperor, a 310. 

Dhoondia Waug, pursued and crushed by General Wellesley, 5 100. 

Dias, Bartholomew, first doubles the Cape of Good Hope, a 84; perishes ina 
storm off the Cape, a &6. 

Dixon, Capt., his great efforts to civilize the Mairs, c 102. 

Doorgawuttee, the Hindoo queen of Gurra; her beauty, her valour, her 
tragical end, a 107. 

Dooryudhun defeated by Yoodistheer; his death, a 8. 

Dost Mahomed, ruler of Cabul, c 113; proclaims a religious war to recover 
Peshawur from the Sikhs, c 115; its failure, c 116; his application for 
assistance to Lord Auckland, c 116; to Persia, ¢ 117; to Ruspia, c 127; re- 
ceives Capt. Burnes cordially, c 124; determination of Lord Auckland to 
dethrone him, c 128; receives the Russian envoy, c 129; dismisses Capt. 
Burnes, c 129; flies from Cabul on the approach of the British army, ¢ 148; 
pues by Captain Outram and others, c 149; his movements after his 

ight, ¢ 161; collects a large force at Khooloom, and is defeated, c 162 ; 

advances into the Kohistan, c 168; defeats an English force, and sur- 
renders, c 163; liberated on the return of the army, ¢ 233; bis last interview 
with Lord Ellenborough, c 233; forms an alliance with the rebel Sikhs 
in 1848, c 323; the force he sent into the Punjab, flies back in disgrace, 
¢ 347; reconciled to the British Government, ang concludes a treaty in 
1856, ¢ 234. 

Drake, Mr., Governor of Caloutta in 1756: his dastardly conduct, a #72. 

sass! _Dr., a great and successful efforts in the cause of native educa- 
ion, ¢ 67. 

Duncan, Mr. Jonathan, his efforts to eradicate infanticide at Benares, ¢ 103; 
and on his appointment as Governor of Bombay, c 104. 

Dundas, Mr., moves a vote of censure on Hastings, a 429; and for his 
recal and that of Mr. Hornby, President at Bombay, a 430; refuses to 
support the Rohilla charge against Hastings, a 424; first and ablest Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control, a 434. 

Dupleix, his antecedents; Governor of Chandernagore and of Pondicherry, 
a 233 ; his opposition to Labourdonnais, a 284; violates the capitulation 
of Madras; besieges Fort St. David; repulsed by the Nabob; persuades 
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the Nabob to join him, a 236; defends Pondicherry against the English, 
and obtains great renown in India, a@ 237; determines to establish a 
French empire in the Deccan, a 239 ; experiences a reverse, a 242; takes 
Maguiipatam, a 243; is appuointed Viceroy of all the territories south 
of the Kistna, and reaches the summit of his glory, a 244; superseded 
by Godeheu, a 250; his fate ; remarks on his career, a 251. 

Dutch, their first establishment in Bengal, a 209 ; they bring a force from Java 
to Chinsurah, where it is defeated by Col. Forde, a 285. 

East India Company ; its origin; first adventure, a 203; eight succeeding 
adventures ; first send vessels to India, a 204; successful combat with 
the Portuguese; firman from Jehangeer, a 205; and from Shah Jehan, 
a 206; their privileges confirmed by Cromwell, a 207; and by Charles 
the Second, a 208; their great prosperity, 1662—1682, a 209; obtain 
Admiralty jurisdiction, @ 210; determined to fight the Great Mogul; rival 
Company established in London, a 210; send out Admiral Nicholson with 
a large armament; his instructions; his fleet dispersed; he burns 
Hooghly, @ 211; attack of the pilgrim ships, which leads to an accom- 
modation with the emperor, a 212; ambition of the Company quenched 
for half a century, a 214; union of the two Companies, a 219; embass 
to Delhi, a 221; noble conduct of Mr. Hamilton, the surgeon, and pri- 
vileges obtained through him, a 222; strange anomaly of the Company’s 

osition in 1772, a 337; its vicious constitution, a 338; interference of 

arliament in its affairs, a 339; its financial difficulties; the Regulating 
et a 340; close of the career of the East India Company, in 1858, 
c 457. 

Education, great encouragement given to it by Lord Hastings, > 3857; Parlia- 
mentary grant devoted to oriental studies, c 63; the despatch of the Court 
of Directors on the subject, c 64; struggle between the Orientalists and 
the Anglicists, c 65; decision of Lord W. Bentinck in favour of English 
instruction, c 66; auspicious results of this decision, c 67; education fos- 
tered by Lord Hardinge, c 272; encouraged by Lord Dalhousie, c 431; great 
educational despatch of Sir Charles Wood, c 432; Director-General of 
public instruction appointed by Lord Dalhousie, c 432; great encourage- 
ment given to vernacular education by Mr. Thomason, c 438. 

Edwardes, Lieut., his great and successful efforts to put down the insurrection 
in Mooltan, c 315; gains the battle of Kineyree, c 315; and of Sudoosain, 
c 316; his efforts neutralized by the defection of Shere Sing, c 320. 

Electric Telegraph in India, c 444. 

Ellenborough, Lord, Governor-General, c 202; his spirited notification, 15th 
March, 1842, c 213; orders the armies to retire, 19th April, c 214; authorizes 
the Generals to advance, 4th July, c 217; orders the gates of Somnath and 
the mace of Mahmood to be brought away from Ghuznee, c 224; Procla- 
mation of 1st Oct., c 229; Gates Proclamation, c 230; orders the Ameers 
of Sinde to sign new treaties, c 238; after the victory of Meanee annexes 
Sinde, c 249; complications at Gwalior, c 254; his Minute of lst Nov. 18438, 
c 259; British armies advance, and gain two victories, c 262—265; he 
concludes a new“reaty with Sindia, which destroys the independence of 
the state, c 265; recalled by the Court of Directors, c 267. 

Fllora, the wonderful caves of, a 19. 

E]phinstone, Gen., commanding in Afghanistan ; his bodily infirmities, c 175; 
is given up as a hostage during the retreat, c 194; his death, c 220. 

Elphinstone, Mr. Mount Stuart, sent on a mission to Cabul, 6 226; his judicious 
proceedings with Bajee Rao, 6 335; Governor of Bombay ; his successful 
administration, 6 412; his code, 6 412; twice refuses the Governor- 
Generalship, c 89. 

Emamegur, captured by Sir Charles Napier, c 244. 

Emperor, Shah Allum, invades Behar, and is defeated by Col. Calliaud, a 294; 
defeated a second time by Captain Knox, a 295; invests Meer Cassim with 
the Soobadaree of the three provinces, and proceeds to Dejhi, a 298; his 
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arrangement with Clive; grants the Dewanny to the Company, @ 310; 
seated by the Mahrattas on the throne of Delhi. a 335; quarrels with 
them, and is reduced to submission, a 336; Gholam Kadir puts out his 
eyes, 6 42; rescued from the Mahrattas and restored to his theone by 
General Lake, 6 156. 

England, Brigadier, repulsed at Hykulzye, c 212; his singular conduct in the 
Kojuck pass, c 213. 

Europeans first allowed to settle in India in 1833, c 86. 

Eusufzyes defeat Akbar’s army in the Khyber, a 113; and baffle Aurungzebe. 
a 164. 

Expedition, from Bengal to Madras, along the coast under Col. Pearce, a 376; 
he reaches Pulicat, a 394. 

Famine, the great,in Bengal, 1770, a 316; the famine at Madras, a 401. 

Ferokshere, ascends the throne of Delhi. a 185; assassinated, a 189. 

Feroze seorhieear makes twenty-four campaigns ; wars with Beejuynugur ; 
patronizes learning ; his seraglio, a 79. 

Feroze Toghluk, the emperor, his magnificent public works, a 64. 

Ferozepore, the army starts from, on the Afghan expedition, c 141; reviewed 
there by Lord Ellenborough on its return, c 231; Sir John Littler 
beleaguered by the Sikhs at Ferozepore, c 283. 

Ferozeshuhur, battle of, 21st Dec. 1845, c 287; second engagement, 22nd Dec., 
e 289; remarks on them, c 290. 

Fishbourne, Capt., insulted by the governor of Rangoon, which results in 
war, c 360). 

Fleet, the magnificent mercantile fleet of the Company, b 366. 

Flint, Lt., his gallant defence of Wandewash ; refused any promotion by the 
Court of Directors, @ 393. 

Flogging in the native army, abolished by Lord W. Bentinck, revived by Lord 
Hardinge, c 273. 

Forde, Col., his expedition to the coast; defeats the Marquis Conflans, a 283 ; 
takes Masulipatam and obtains a cession of territory from Salahut Jung, 
a 284 ; defeats the Dutch force at Chinsurah, a 286. 

Fort William. its erection, a 216. 

Fox’s India Bill; its provisions, a 430; violent opposition to it, @ 431; passes 
the Commons; rejected in the House of Lords, a 432 ; comparison of it 
with Pitt’s Bill, a 434. 

Francis, Mr. Philip, arrives in Calcutta as member of Council; enters ona 
violent and systematic opposion to Hastings, a 346 ; is wounded in a duel 
with him, and returns to England. a 354. 

Fraser, Gen., gains the battle of Deeg; and is mortally wounded, 6 172. 

French East India Company, established, a 209. 

Fullerton, Col., his expedition into Mysore, a 407; hie success, a 408; his 
progress arrested by the Madras Government; ordered to restore all his 

sitar Chas —and then to retain them, a 408, 409. 

Futteh Khan, the great vizier at Cabul, blinded and murdered by Kamran, ¢c 33. 

Gates of Somnath, demanded by Runjeet Sing, and refused by Shah Soojah, 
c 113; brought away by order of Lord Ellenbordugh, c 224; the mag- 
niloquent Proclamation concerning them, c 230 ; consigned to oblivion in 
the fort of Agra, c 231. 

General Assembly’s institution in Calcutta, c 67. 

Ghazee-ood-deen, son of the Nizam, advances to seize the Deccan ; is poisoned 
by his own mother, a 254. 

Ghazee-ood-deen, son of the former, generalissimo of the imperial army : 
deposes and blinds the emperor, 1754, a 266; invades the Punjab, and 
provokes Ahmed Shah Abdalee, a 267; invites the Mahrattas, a 286 ; 
murders the emperor Alumgeer, @ 288. 

Ghazee Toghluk, first emperor of that family, a 60; his death, a 61. 

Gheias-ood-deen mounts the throne and* associates his brother, Mahomed 
Ghory with him in the Government, a 40. 
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Gheriah, Angria’s, captured by Clive and Watson, a 269. 

Ghilzye dynasty, succeeds to the throne of Delhi, a 53; extinguished by 
Ghazee Toghluk, a 59. 

Ghilzyes, the eastern; their turbulent character, their disaffection; defeated 
by Col. Wymer, c 168; break out into rebellion in October, 1841, ¢ 171. 

Gholam Kadir, sacks Delhi; puts out the eyes of the emperor, 1788; is muti- 
lated by Sindia and dies in torture, 5 42. 

Ghore, rise of the dynasty of, a 39; it ends with Mahomed, a 47. 

Ghuznee, its fortifications, c 147; captured by the British army, ec 147; sur- 
Se ela to the Afghans by Col. Paliner, ¢ 212; recaptured and burnt, 
e 224, 

Gillespie, Gen., suppresses the mutiny at Vellore, 6 209; captures Fort Cornelis 
eee 6 242; subdues the native chicfs, 6 253; is killed at Kalunga, 


Ginjee, the strong fortress of, occupied by the Mahrattas, and captured by 
Zulfikar Khan, a 179. 

Goddard, Gen., his successful expedition across the country from the Jumna 
to Surat, a 368; takes Ahmedabad, and drives the Mahrattas back to the 
Nerbudda, a 371; beats them at Doogaur, a 374; failure of his expedition 
to Poona, a 374. 


aerr supersedes Dupleix and terminates hostilities with the English ; 

a 250. 

Crodwin, Gen., commands in the second Burmese war, c 368. 

Gcohud and Gwalior, complications arising out of their cession to the raja, 
4174; restored to Sindia, 6 187. 

Golab Sing, his origin and rise, c 274; coerced and plundered by the Khalsa 
troops, ¢ 279; negotiates for the durbar with Lord Hardinge, ¢ 300; 
obtains Cashmere for a crore of rupecs, c 300. 

Golconda, the Kootub Shahy dynasty establishes an independent kingdom at, 
a 83; the king submits to Aurungzebe, and consents to pay down a 
crore of rupees, a 143; he is attacked again by Aurungzebe, a 173; and 
the kingdom is extinguished, a 174. 

Goorkha, campaign planned by Lord Hastings, 6 291; three out of four divi- 
sions unsuccessful, 6 291; effect of our discomfiture on the princes of 
India, 6 294; Lord Hastiugs’s extraordinary efforts tu retrieve our honour, 
6 295; successful exertions of Gen. Ochterlony, ) 297; conquest of 
Almora, 6 298; second campaign, 4 299; Cen. Ochterlony marches 
towards the capital, 6 299; the durbar submits, and signs the treaty, 
6 300; remarks on the war, 300. 

Gooroo Govind, the Sikh prophet, a 184. 

Gough, Sir Hugh, fights the battle of Maharajpore, c 264; advances in haste to 
the aid of Sir John Littler, c 284; battle of Moodkee, c 285; of Feroze- 
shuhur, c 286; and of Sobraon, c 294; created a Baron, c 302; takes the 
command of the army for the reconquest of the Punjab, ¢ 324; Ram- 
nugur, c 326; Chillianwalla,c 332; is recalled, c 339; fights the battle of 
Guzerat, c 343; and is made a Viscount, c 350. 

Gour, the ancient capital of Bengal, depopulated and deserted, a 113. 

Govergor-General ; the office created in 1773, a 340; enlargement of its 
powers, 0 47. 

Guickwar, the dynasty established in Guzerat by Peelajee, originally a cow- 
herd, a 195; transactions at the court of the, 5 163. 

Gungadhur Shastree, murdered by Trimbukjee, } 310. 

Guzerat, governed by the Bhagilas, a 41; the Hindoo power extinguished by 
Alla-ood-deen, a 55; becomes independent of Delhi, a 65; Mozuffer the 
first king, a 71; his grandson Ahmed bujlds Ahmedabad, a 72; Mahmood 
governs it for fifty years; his illustrious reign,a 74; Mozuffer the 
second; the wild and turbulent Bahadoor Shah, a 76; it is conquered by 
Akbar, a 109; it passes over to the Guickwar, a2 195; disputes between 
Govind Rao and Futteh Sing Guickwar, a 257; Futteh Sing makes a 
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treaty with Raghoba, and Col. Keating, 2 360; Guzerat, in the Punjab; 
last and decisive battle, of 1849. c 344 ; remarks on it, c 346. es 

Gwalior, gallant capture of it by Major Popham, a 372; Junkojee Sindia 
dies without issue, c 254; his widow of thirteen adopts a of eight, 
c 254; ol ibaa of the Mama as regent, c 255; he is dismissed, c 256; 
insubordination of the army, c 255; confusion at the capital, c 257; 
Lard Ellenborough’s Minute of 1st Nov. 1843, c 259; his proceedings, 
¢ 261; orders the army to advance, c 263; battles of Maharajpore and 
Punniar, c 264; new treaty and settlement, c 265; the contingent aug- 
mented, c 266; it revolts during the Sepoy mutiny and fights Gen. 
Windham at Cawnpore, c 266. 

ene Mehdi, the illustrious minister of an unworthy master in Oude, 
ce 27. 

Half batta order, enjoined by the Court of Directors, and carried into effect 
by Lord W. Bentinck, c 2. 

Hall, Capt., his efforts to civilize the Mairs, c 102. 

Halliday, Mr., Secretary to the Government of Bengal for eleven years ; 
appointed the first Lieutenant-Governor, c 455. 

Hamilton, Mr., the surgeon; his noble conduct at the Court of Delhi; he 
obtains privileges from the Company, a 222. 

Hareinge, Sir Henry, Governor-General, c 270; his antecedents, c 271; revives 
flogging in the native army, ¢ 273; his preparations on the Punjab 
frontier, ¢ 281; the Sikhs invade our territory, c 283; he confiscates the 
Cis-Sutlege districts, c 284; engaged in the battle of Moodkee, c 285; takes 
the second in command of the army, ec 286; engaged at Ferozeshuhur, 
¢ 287 ; calls up reinforcements, c 292; engaged at Sobraon, c 294; pushes a 
division across the Sutlege, c 297; determines to spare the throne of 
the Punjab, but annexes the Jullunder Dooab to the Company’s terri- 
tories, c 299; sells Cashmere to Golab Sing, c 300; makes a settlement 
of the Government of the Punjab, 9th March, 1846, c 300; and a 
second in December, c 302; created a Viscount, c 302; reduces the Com- 
pany’s army; and the public expenditure by a crore and a-half of rupees, 
c 804; puts down suttees in native states, ¢ 307; retires from the Govern- 
ment, c 308. 

Harris, General, commands the coast army, 6 87; defeats Tippoo at Malavelly, 
6 89; captures Seringapatam, 6 93; obtains a rich ‘haul of prize money 
beyond his share, 6 99. 

Hartley, Col., his extraordinary talent and success pass unrequited, a 366 ; 
his brilliant exploit in Malabar, 6 15. 

Hastings, Lord, Governor-General, 6 283; forced into a war with Nepal, 

285; arranges the campaign, 4 291; dictates a treaty to the durbar 
at Katmandoo, 6 300; addresses the Court on the growing power of 
the Pindarees in 1813, 6 304; and again in 1815, 6 312; forbidden to 
undertake any offensive operations, 5 316; forms a subsidiary treaty with 
Nagpore, ¢ 514; receives permission to take the field against the Pin- 
darees, b 318; his arrangement of the campaign, 5 827; military pre- 
parations on the grandest scale which had ever betn seen, 6 327; obliges 
the Peshwa, as the penalty of his perfidy to sign a new treaty,and to 
surrender large territory, 6 322; takes the field in person, "% 328 ; 
advances to (twalior, and obliges Sindia, who was wavering, to sign 
a treaty, 6 328; enters into treaties of alliance with the various native 
princes, 6 881; on the outbreak of the Peshwa, confiscates all his domi- 
nions, 4 850; operations against the Pindarees, and the confederacy utterly 
eradicated from the soil of India, 6 345; great results of the campaign ; the 
Pindaree, Patan, and Mahratta power, utterly broken up, 5 345; the 
Satara family endowed with a small principality, 6 849; general hostility 
of the Court of Directors to him, 5 356; the first Governor-General to 
oe ronize education, 6 857; leaves the finances in a state of prosperity 

fore unknown, 5 868; his partiality to the unworthy Rumbolds of 
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Hyderabad, injurious to his fame, 6 372; vote of thanks from the 
Directors and proprietors in 1822, 6 375; vote of censure on his proceed- 
ha 1825, 877; remarks on his administration, 6 375; his death, 

Hastings, Warren, his appointment to the service; returns to England; 
appointed second in Council at Madras, a 341; Governor of Bengal, a 842; 
introduces great changes into the administration; the first Rohilla war, 
a 348; sells Corah and Allahabad to the Vizier, a 344; first Governor- 
General, a 341; outvoted in Council and becomes powerless, a 847; 
accusations concocted against him, a 849; charge brought by Nundu 
koomar ; Hastings refuses to sit in Council to be bullied by natives, a 350 ; 
the execution of Nundu koomar, laid at his door; he is condemned by the 
Court of Directors; supported by the Court of Proprietors, a 352; offers 
to resign, and then ecelts his resignation ; Col. Monson’s death restores 
his authority ; Clavering’s attempt to seize the fort baffled by Hastings, 
a 853; dispute settled by the Supreme Court, a 354; his vigorous mea. 
sures on the breaking out of the war with France, a 368; offers a treaty 
to the raja of Berar, which is declined, a 374; comes to an understanding 
with him ; the land expedition to Madras, a 375; treaty with Sindia; 
treaty of Salbye with the Mahrattas, a 376; restores the Guntoor Sircar 
to the Nizam, a 384; energetic measures on Baillie’s defeat, a 391; sends 
money and troops, and Sir Eyre Coote to Madras, a 392; makes Sir 
Elijah Impey chief judge of the Sudder, a 414; demands extraordinary 
aid of Cheyt Sing, and fines him fifty lacs; on his hesitating to pay it, 
proceeds to Benares, a 416; his extreme peril; escapes to Chunar, a 417 ; 
consents to the spuliation of the Begums of Oude, a 418; Motion for his 
recall passed by the House of Commons, a 429; supported by the Court 
of Directors; repudiated by the Court of Proprietors, a 430; transactions 
regarding Iyzoolla Khan, @ 420; Hastings censured by the Court of 
Directors, resigns the Government and returns to England, a 421; his 
reception ; refused a peerage by Mr. Pitt ; attacked by Mr. Burke, a 422 ; 
Burke goaded into the impeachment by Major Scott; charges against 
Hastings; he reads a prolix reply, a 423; the Rohilla charge; charge 
regarding Cheyt Sing, a 424; the Begum charge, a 425; Hastings’s trial ; 
dignity of the scene; the impeachment conducted by the Whigs, a 426; 
their unexampled violence; his acquittal ; remarks on his character and 
administration, a 427; his death, 6 368. 

Hatrass, fort of, captured and demolished, b 303. 

Havelock, Capt., dissuades from surrender at Jellalabad, c 206; arranges the 
battle of the 7th April, 1842, which accomplishes the deliverance of the 
garrison, c 209. 

Heath, Capt., his expedition to Bengal, and its disastrous results, a 213. 

Heera Sing assassinated at Lahore, c 277. 

Hemu, the Hindoo minister of Adil Shah; his great talents, a 102; he is de- 
feated by Akbar, a 104. 

Herat, Persian expedition against, c 122; character of the Government and 
the people, c 136; besieged five months without result, c 187; battle of 
tke 24th June, 1838, c 187; the siege abandoned, c 1389; Major Todd, 
political agent, c 159; unexampled perfidy of the king and his minister, 
c 159 ; Major Todd obliged to withdraw the mission, c 166. 

Heytesbury, Lord, cpg ona Governor-General by the Tories; the appointment 
cancelled by the Whigs, c 90. 

Hindoo Pantheon, fully developed after the expulsion of the Boodhists, a 6. 

Hindooism introduced into Java, a 17. 

Hindoo College established, 1818, 6 358. 

Hindostan, the northern division of India; description of it; its boundaries, 
a1; early settlement of the Hindoos, a 3; comprises five of the early 
divisions and original languages, a 4; its condition when invaded by 
Mahomed Ghory, a 41. 
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Holkar, origin of the family, a 195; Tokajee, his marauding expedition into 
Hindostan, a 334; sent to Hindostan by Nana Furnuvese to watch Sindia, 
6 41; last appearance of the Holkar troops under the national standard, 
& 55; Jeswunt Rao, his descent; his wild character; his rise to power, 
6 134; defeats Sindia’s army, > 135; is defeated in his turn, 5 1386; he re- 
eruits his force, marches on Poona, and totally defeats the armies of the 
Peshwa and Sindia, 6 188; his rampant feeling, and hisinsolent demand 
on General Lake, 6 166; war declared against him; he draws on and an- 
nihilates Col. Monson’s force, 8 168; he besieges Delhi, but is baffled by 
Col. Ochterlony, 6171; lays waste the Dooab, pursued and defeated by 
Gen. Lake, 5171; his army defeated at Deeg, 6172; pursued into the 
ere by Gen. Lake, brought to bay, and let off by Sir George Barlow, 
6193; violates the treaty; plunders Jeypore, 8 198; close of his wild 
career in insanity, 6 199; anarchy on his death, 6 324; the army omni- 
potent; it resolves to oppose the British force advancing against the Pin- 
darees, 5 341; is defeated at Mehidpore, 6 342; new treaty and curtailment 
of territory, 5 343. . 

Holwell, Mr., Governor of Calcutta at the time of the tragedy of the Black 
Hole, a 272. 

Hooghly, early establishment of the Portuguese, @ 138; destruction of the 

ortuguese settlement, a 139; first English factory, a 207; burnt by 
Admiral Nicholson, a 211; captured by Clive, a 275. 

Wughes, Admiral, captures Negapatam and Trincomalee, a 396; fights four 
naval actions with Suffrein, a 399; quits Madras Roads and proceeds to 
Bombay, a 401. ; 

ea aoe among the Khonds, c 108; efforts to eradicate them, 
c 

Humayoon, emperor of Delhi, conquers Guzerat, a 96; thrice defeated by 
Shere Khan ; his sufferings in the desert, a 99; flies to Persia; his treat- 
ment there ; captures Candahar, a 102; establishes himself in Afghanistan ; 
defeats Secunder Soor, and re-ascends the throne of Delhi, a 103; his 
death, a 103. 

ffussein Ali, assists Ferokshere to ascend the throne of Delhi, a 185; viceroy 
of the Deccan, a 187 ; the Mahrattas incited to oppose him, and he grants 
them the chout, a 188; marches to Delhi, deposes Ferokshere, and puts 
him to death, a 189 ; is stabbed to the heart, a 190. 

Hussein Gungu, first Bahminy king of the Deccan ; his origin and progress, 
a 77. 

Fiyderabad, made the seat of the Nizam’s Government, a4 191; French force 
established by the Nizam, 6 77; that force extinguished, 0 82. 

Hyderabad, in Sinde, battle of, c 249. 

Hyder Ali, his parentage; his early career, a 320; foundation of his fortune, 
a 321; agrees to aid Lally, a 322; reduced to extremities ; recovers his 
fortunes, and usurps the throne of Mysore, a 323; increases his power; 

oa ace Bednore ; great wealth acquired there, a 324 ; totally defeated by 

the Mahrattas, a 325; invades Malabar and conquers Calicut ; confederacy 
against him, a 326; buys off the Mahrattas; bribes the Nizam to join him, 

a 3827 ; defeated at Changama, a 328 ; proceeds to the western coast, defeats 

the Bombay expedition ; returns to the Coromandel coast, a 330; his offer 

of pony rejected by the Madras Government, @ 331; dictates peace 
under the walis of Madras; war with the Mahrattas, a 332; his disgrace- 
ful defeat at Milgota, a 833; constrained to make peace, a 334; his en- 
croachments on the Mahrattas, a 384; allies himself with Raghoba; is 

attacked by the Mahrattas and the Nizam; defeats their objects, a 385; 

joins the confederacy against the English; peace with the Mahrattas, 

a 887; preparations for war; supineness of the Madras Government, 

888 ; he bursts on the Carnatic ; desolation of the province, a 389; anni- 

hilates Col. Baillie’s detachment, a 391 ; is defeated at Porto Novo, a 393 ; 

tPollilore, a 394; at Solingur, a 395; his reverses in Malabar, a 397 ; 
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his despondency ; arrival of the French expedition revives him, @ 398; he 
repulses Coote from Arnee, a 399; his death, a 402. 

Ibrahim Lodi, the last of that dynasty, defeated by Baber, a 93. 

wae Tee son of we Merdan, governor of Bengal, invites Job Charnock froin 

ras, a 214, 

Idol temples connected with the state in 1811, dissociated in 1833, ¢ 201. 

Impey, Sir Elijah, chief judge of the Supreme Court, @ 346, and of the Sudder 
Dewanny, a 414 

India, its boundaries, divisions, extent, and population, a1; its ten divisions, 
and ten languages, a 4; its condition on the accession of Baber, a 93; and 
after the invasion of Nadir Shah, a 201; and after the battle of Paniput, 
a 292 ; its condition in 1798, 6 73; in 1813, 6 284; at the close of 1817, b $25 : 
its altered aspect after the Pindarree and Mahratta war, 5 345. 

Indian empire, completed by the annexation of the Punjab, which extended it 
from es Comorin to the Khyber Pass, c 351. 

Infanticide, female, its prevalence, c 104; great efforts to eradicate it, c 105; 
successful operations in the Punjab, ec 356. 

Inheritance, Hindoo law of; its persecuting character modified by Lord 
W. Bentinck, c 56. 

Inland trade, Society for, established by Clive; abolished by the Court of 
Directors, a 314. 

Istaliff, the virgin fortress of Afghanistan, captured, c 227. 

Jauts, emigrate from the banks of the Indus, a 202. 

Java, passes under the dominion of Napoleon, 6 249; he strengthens the 
army and the defences, b 251; expedition fitted out from Calcutta to con- 
oe 6 250 ; capture of fort Cornelius, 5 251; and of the whole island, 


Jehander Shah, mounts the throne of Delhi, andis put to death, a 185. 

Jehangeer, ascends the throne of Delhi, a 125; his early proceedings, a 126; 
marries Noor Jehan, a 127; attacks Malik Amber, and is foiled; subdues 
Oodypore, a@ 129; operations in the Deccan, @ 132; seized by Mohabet, 
a 133; is released and dies, a 134. 

Jellalabad, occupied by Sir Robert Sale, c 205 ; the miserable defences restored 
by Major Broadfoot, ¢ 206; injured by earthquakes, but again completed, 
5 Jae ; battle of the 7th April, 1842, and total defeat of Akbar Khan, 
e 209. 

Jenghis Khan, his antecedents, a 48; defeats Mahomed of Kharism; lays 
waste a thousand miles of country ; revolution created by him in Central 
Asia; founds the Mogul power, a 49 

Jesus Christ, his birth and divine mission, @ 20. 

Jeypal of Lahore, crosses the Indus, attacks Subuktugeen; submits to him; 
refuses the payment he had promised; is attacked, a 28; and totally 
defeated, a 29, 30. 

Jeypore, the Hindoo raja of, gives a daughter in marriage to Humayoon, and 
also to Akbar, a108; menaced by Ameer Khan, seeks a British alliance, 
which he refuses,as soon as it is promised, 6 316; the last prince to 
accept the alliance in 1817, 6 333; renewed discord and anarchy, c 24; in- 
tenference of the British Government, c 24; murder of Mr. Blake, c 25. 

Jezzia, an odious poll tax imposed by Aurungzebe on the Hindoos, a2 165; and 
removed by Mahomed Shah, a 190. 

Jhansi, annexation of, c 395. 

Jones, Sir Harford, embassy to Persia, 6 228. 

Joudhpore, the raja of, gives his daughter in marriage to Akbar, a 108; con- 
test between the raja and his nobles; differences with the British 
Government ; raja succumbs on the appearance of a British force, c 23. 

Jounpore, becomes an independent kingdom, a 65; it is extinguished eighty 
years after ; its splendid buildings, a 70. 

Kerowlee, Minute of Lord Dalhousie on the death of the raja, c 398; he refers 
the question of succession to the Court; their decision, c 398. 
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ma oe epeiene kingdom of, in the Deccan, included in Malabar and Car- 

nata, a 22. 

Khalsa; the Sikh commonwealth, its character, c 40; the Khalsa army pam- 
pered by the rulers becomes insubordinate, c 277 ; becomes master of the 
state, c 278 ; its strength, efficiency, and spirit, c 281; pours down on the 
Cha territory, c 282; finally and completely conquered and dissolved, 
ec 847. 

Kharism, the ancient kingdom of, rises upon the ruins of the Seljuks, a 46. 

pee ange Mehrab Khan, c 145; capture of the fort and death of the 

an, c 151. 

Khiva, Russian expedition against it, c 155; and its entire failure, c 157. 

Khonds, human sacrifices among them, and efforts to eradicate them, c 108. 

Khyberees, defeat Akbar’s army, a 114; and baffle Aurungzebe, a 164, 

Kidd, Capt., the notorious pirate, captures Mogul ships, @ 218. 

Kirkee, battle of, 6 335. 

Knox, Capt., defeats the Nabob of Purneah, a 295. 

pone aeore becomes the seat of the younger branch of the Mahratta royal 

amily, a 183. 

gordo K stietru the great battle at, fought between the Kooroos and the 
Pandoos, and celebrated in the great epic of the Muhabharut, a 8. 

Kootub-ood-deen, his extensive conquests in Hindostan; makes Delhi the 
capital of the Mahomedan power in India, a 47 ; his death, a 48. 

Korygaum, battle of, 6 348. 

Krishnu, his legend, not to be found in the Vedus, a 5; accompanies Yoodis- 
theer in his wanderings; his valour at Kooroo-Kshetru; retires to 
Dwarka ; is slain and deified, a 8. 

Kurnu, king, his great liberality, a 21. 

Kurruck Sing, succeeds Runjeet Sing, c 273. 

Kutlugh Khan, the Mogul, the descendant of Jenghis Khan invades Hindo- 
stan, and is defeated, a 56. 

Labourdonnais; his antecedents, his abilities ; comes out to India with a large 
armament to expel the English, a 232 ; captures Madras, a 233 ; returns to 
Europe, a 234; thrown into the Bastile ; his death, a 235. 

Lake, Gen., takes the field in 1803, and captures Allygur, 6 154; defeats Sin- 
dia’sarmy at Delhi, 6 156; enters Delhi, and delivers the blind emperor 
from ee 6 157; captures Agra, 6 158; and defeats Sindia’s army at 
Laswaree, 6 158; pursues Holkar into the Dooab, and defeats him, 6 171; 
chases him into the Punjab, brings him to bay, and is obliged to conclude 
a disgraceful treaty with him by order of Sir George Barlow, 6 193; 
raised to the peerage, 6173; besieges Bhurtpore, and is four times repulsed, 
6173 ; throws up his political appointment in disgust, 6 197. 

Lall Sing, the paramour of the ranee of Lahore appointed minister, c 280 ; 
commands at Moodkee and at Ferozeshuhur, c 285-286; tried for his 
are aaa to the British Government, and banished from the Punjab, 
c 803. 

ae appointed Governor of French India; his antecedents ; captures fort St. 

avid; recalls Bussy, a 259; attacks Tanjore without success; unsuccess- 
full pevieeee M a 260; defeated by Col. Coote at Wandewash, 
@ 261; nobly defends Pondicherry; which is captured; his lamentable 
fateon his return to Paris, a 263. 

Lambert, Commodore, deputed to Rangoon, ¢ 862; blockades the port, and 
renders the war inevitable, c 364. 

Laswaree, battle of, 6 158. 

Lauderdale, Lord, appointed by the Whig ministry Governor-General; the 
wi rr vigorously and successfully resisted by the Court of Direc- 

ors, : 

Lawrence, Major Stringer, sent against Devi-cotta, a 238; defeats the French 
at Bahoor, a 249; baffles them for two years at Trichinopolly, a 249. 

Lawrence, Mr, John, afterwards Sir John, in charge of the Jullunder dooab ; 
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clears it of rebels in a fortnight, c 380; member of the Board of Adminis- 
tration in the Punjab, c 352 ; subsequently Governor-General, ¢ 352. 

Lawrence, Major Henry, afterwards Sir Henry, Resident at Lahore, c 302 ; puts 
arts revolt in Cashmere, c 302; head of the Board of Administration, 
c , 

Lawrence, Major George, afterwards Sir George, in command at Peshawur, 
c 323; overpowered by his mutinous troops and made prisoner, c 324. 
Legislative power withdrawn from the minor Presidencies, and concentrated 

in the Supreme Council, c 85. 

Littler, Sir John, besieged at Ferozepore, c 283 ; commands a division at Fero- 
zeshuhur, c 287. 

Lodi, the Afghan family of, acquires the throne of Delhi, a 69. 

Lotteries, abolished, ¢ 269. 

Lunar race, a 6. 

Macao, pce pie’ by a British force, 6 246. 

Macartney, Lord, Governor of Madras, a 395; opens negotiations with Tippoo, 
a 408; sets Hastings at deflance, a 409; his commissioners sign the treaty 
of Mangalore, a 410. 

Macaulay, Mr., legislative member of the supreme council, c 85. 

Macnaghten, Mr. W. H., his progress in the service, c 123; one of Lord Auck- 
land’s counsellors, c 123; his mission to Lahore, c 131; appointed envoy 
at Cabul, c 141; created a Baronet, c 152; his security while the revolt 
was spreading, c 172; his efforts during the siege, c 182; forms a treaty 
with Akbar Khan, c 185; negotiates with other chiefs, c 187; assassi- 
sale by Akbar Khan, ¢c 189; remarks on his character and proceedings, 
c , 

aa tae Sir John, Governor-General ad interim; his administration, 
a . 

Macpherson, Major, his successful efforts to suppress human sacrifice in 
Goomsoor, c 110 

Madhoo Rao, becomes Peshwa at the age of eighteen, @324; his death, a 355. 

Madhoo Rao, the second, installed Peshwa when ten days old, a 357; receives 
the investiture of regent of the Mogul empire through Sindia, 6 45; as- 
sembles the whole army of the Mahratta commonwealth, for the last time 
at Kurdla, 5 55; his tragic death, 6 59. 

Madras, first establishment of the Company’s factory at, a 207; captured by 
Labourdonnais, a 233; restored to the English, 237; besieged by Lally 
without success, a 260 ; state of affairs in 1761, @ 817. 

Madras Council, treaty with the Nizam in 1766, a 326, and in 1768, a 329; 
mismanage the war with Hyder, a 330; refuse his offers of peace, a 331 ;sign 
the treaty he dictates, a 332; refuse him the aid rtd were bound to give 
by treaty, a 334;they depose Lord Pigot; seven of the members expelled 
by the Court of Directors, a 381 ; their incredible infatuation, a 388. 

Maharajpore, battle of, c 263. 

Mahé, captured by the English; Hyder incensed by this act, goes to war, 
a 


Mahmood Gawan, tite able minister of the Bahminy state; his talents; his 
saccess, a 81; assassinated by order of his master, a 82. 

Mahmood, succeeds to the throne of Ghuznee; his twelve expeditions to 
India, 229; defeats Jeypal, and the raja of Bhutnere, a 30; captures 
Nagarcote, and Thanesur, a 31, and Cunouj, a 32; takes Somnath, and 
obtains immense booty, a 34; his death and character, a 35. 

Mahomed, his birth ; his creed ; its diffusion, a 24. 

Mahomed Ali, son of Anwar-ood-deen, Nabob of the Carnatic, a 241; be- 
sieged in Trichinopolly by Chunda Sahib, a 246; is relieved by Major 
Lawrence; puts Chunda Sahib to death, a 248; becomes Nabob; his 
character, a 317 ; made anderen by the emperor in 1765, a 319 ; obliged 
to transfer the revenues of the Carnatic to the English Government ; 
a 396 ; his debts, 2435. See NABOB oF ARCOT. 
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Mahomed Ghory, the real founder of the Mahomedan power in India, a 41; 
defeated by the Hindoos, a 43; defeats the Hindoo princes in the north, 
a 44; defeated by Takash, a 46; subdues the Gukkurs, and is killed by 
two of them, a 47. 

Mahomed Shah, emperor of Delhi, a 189; his death, a 265. 

Mahomed Shah, the last substantive kiug of the Bahminy dynasty, plunders 
Conjeveram, a 81; puts his minister to death, a 82. 

Mahomed Toghluk, extinguishes the Hindoo dynasty of Telingana, a 60; his 
extravagant character; his expedition to China, which fails, a 61; his 
atrocious cruelties ; endeavours to remove the capital to Dowlutabad, 
a 62; sends an embassy to the Caliph; revolt of the provinces ; universal 
anarchy, a 63; his deith, a 64. 

Mahomedan invasion of India, the first, a 25. 

Mahrattas, their rise aud progress, a 150; their power founded by Sevajee, 
a 152, seat of Government transferred to Ginjee; their extensive depreda- 
tions, a 177; comparison of their military force with that of the Moguls, 
a 178; weakened by internal dissensions, a 183; accession of power gained 
by the Convention of 1717, a 188; they invade Bengal, a 226; and the 
Carnatic, a 230; their power at its summit, a@ 287; broken at Paniput, 
a 291; their expedition to Hindostan, a 334; invade Rohilcund, a 335; 
extract a bond from the Nabob Vizier; enter Oude for plunder, a 336; 
retire to their own country, a 337; resources of the Mahratta empire in 
1772, 2 355 ; defeated at Arras, a 359 ; invade Mysore and make peace with 
Tippoo, b 3; co-operate with Lord Cornwallis in the Mysore war, 6 13; 
description of their encampment; siege of Simoga; their main body 
returns to the English camp when peace had been concluded, 4 21; but 
they receive their full share of territory and indemnity, 6 25; totally 
defeat Nizam Ali at Kurdla, 5 56. 

Malavelly, battle of, 6 89. 

Malcolm, Capt. John, his services at Hyderabad, 6 90; envoy to Persia, 6 109; 
second embassy to Persia, 6 229; gains the battle of Mehidpore, 6 842; 
concludes a personal settlement with the Peshwa, 6 352; Sir John Mal- 
colm, Governor of Bombay, c 69; collision with the Supreme Court, 
c 70; decision of the home authorities, c 72, 

Malik Amber, the Abyssinian ; his great talent ; sustains for twenty years the 
sinking state of Ahmednugur; engages the services of the Mehrattas, 
a 128; his reyenue settlement ; burns Mandoo, a 131; joins Shah Jehan, 
a 132; his death, a 135. 

Malwa, its independence established by Sultan Dilawur; Sultan Hoosung 
builds Hoosungabad, a 71; Mahmood Ghilzye founds a new dynasty ; his 
illustrious reign, @ 72; his successor’s singular- seraglio; Mahmood, the 
last king, a 75-76; extinction of the kingdom, a 77. 

Mangalore, siege and noble defence of; it capitulates, a 407; treaty of, a 410. 

Massacre of the European prisoners at Patna, a 303. 

Mauritius, hostile proclamation of the Governor, 6 74; proposed expedition 
frustrated by Admiral Rainier, 6 111; depredations of French privateers, 

48; capture of the island, 6 249. ~ 

Meanee, battle of, c 247. o 

Medical college established in Calcutta, c 68. 

Medows, Gen., his inefficient campaign of 1790, 6 14. 

Meer Cassim Nabob, a 296; his vigorous administration ; removes his govern- 
ment to Monghir ; organizes a powerful army, a 297 ; receives investiture 
from the emperor, @ 298; plunders Ramnarayun, a 299; his convention 
with Mr. Vansittart regarding the transit duties, a 300; rejected by the 
Council; he abolishes all duties, 2a 301; the Calcutta Council declare war 
against him; he is defeated at Cutwa and at Gheriah, a 302; massacres 
his English prisoners ; flies to the Nabob Vizier, a 303. 

Meer Jaffier, joins the confederacy against Seraja Dowlah, a277 ; made Nabob, 
a 280 ; his donations to the English, a 280; deposed, 4296 ; made Nabob a 
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second time, a 302; pecuniary engagements with the Calcutta Council, 
a 306; his death, a 307. : 

Meer Joomla; his early career, a 141; prime minister at Golconda; joins 
Amrungzebe, a 142; defeats Shah Soojah, a 147; governor of Bengal; 
disastrous expedition to Assam ; his death, a 149. 

Mehidpore, battle of, 6 342. 

Metcalfe, Mr., envoy to Lahore, checks the career of Runjeet Sing, & 222; 
obliges him to sign a treaty, 6 225; concludes treaties with the native 
princes, 6 331; succeeds to the baronetcy, b 373; successful opposition to 
Palmer and Co., of Hyderabad, 6 373 ; persuades Lord Amherst to take the 
field against Bhurtpore, 6 406; appointed Governor of Agra, c 88; and 
Governor-General, ad interim, c 88; establishes the liberty of the press, 
ec 91; beneficial results of this measure, c 92; great displeasure of the 
Court of Directors, c 94; he throws up the service, c 96; remarks on his 
administration. c 97 ; appointed Governor of Jamaica and of Canada, c 96; 
raised to the peerage, c 96. 

Mill, Mr. James, despatch on the subject of education, c 64; despatch on the 
principles of government after the Charter of 18338, c 87. 

Minto, Lord, Governor-General, 6 215 ; his vigorous efforts to restore security 
in Bundlecund, 6 216; sends embassies to Lahore, Cabul, and Persia, 
6 221-230 ; checks Ameer Khan’s designs on Nag pore, 6 234; proceeds to 
Madras to quell the mutiny, 6 244; sends an expedition to Bourbon and 
the Mauritius, 6 249; proceeds on the expedition to Java, 6 249; repre- 
sentation to the Court regarding the Pindarees, 6 259; superseded, 6 253 ; 
returns to England, Oct. 1813, 6 254. 

Mohabet, pursues Shah Jehan, a 181; is persecuted by Noor Jehan, a 132; 
seizes the person of the emperor, a 183; releases him, a 134; raises Shah 
Jehan to the throne, a 135. 

Monson, Col, his disastrous retreat, 6 168. 

Montgomery, Mr. Robert, member of the Board of Administration in the Pun- 
jab, c 852; draws up a simple code of jurisprudence, c 353. 

Moodkee, battle of, c 285. 

Moolraj succeeds his father in the government of Mooltan, c 310; coerced and 
fileeced by the Khalsa, c 310; offers to resign his post, and the Regency 
appoint a new governor, who proceeds with Mr. Agnew and Lieut. Ander- 
son to Mooltan, c 311; the officers murdered, c 312; MooJraj raises the 
standard of revolt, c 313; besieged by a British force, c 319; siege raised 
by the defection of Shere Sing, c 320; siege renewed, ¢ 339; town and 
fort captured, ¢ 341. 

Moorshed Koolee Khan ; his origin ; appointed dewan of Bengal, a 221; his 
system of government; his persecution of Hindoo zemindars; his remit- 
tances to Delhi; his death, a 223. 

Moorshedabad, its foundation, a 221, 

Morari Rao of Gooty, his fine army ; his activity and courage ; joins Mahomed 
Ali, a 249; his power extinguished by Hyder, a 385. 

Mozuffur Jung, aided by the French; defeats Anwar-ood-deen at Amboor, 
a 240; assume® the dignity of Soobadar of the Deccan, a 241; falls into 
ébhe hands of Nazir Jung, a 242; is released on his death, and saluted Soo- 
badar, a 244; killed by the Patan Nabobs, a 245. 

Mugudu. grandeur of the kingdom; its maritime trade, a 16. 

Muhabharut, the great epic, a 7-9. 

Munoo, the institutes of, a 5. 

Munro, Major Hector, quells the mutiny of the Bengal Sepoys, a 304; defeats 
the Vizier at Buxar, a 305; Sir Hector Munro; his incapacity at Madras, 
a 3890; retreats before Hyder Ali to the Presidency, a 391. 

Munro, Sir Thomas, his celebrated ryotwary system, 5 359; his great states- 
manship eulogized by Mr. Canning, 6 412; appointed Governor of 
Madras, b 412; his great services in the first Burmese war, b 412; his 
death, 5 412. 
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Mustapha Khan revolts acainst Aliverdy, and is defeated, a 228. 

Mutiny of the ys quelled by Major Munro, a 304; of the European officers 
quelled by Clive, a 811; of the European officers in Bengal, in 1795-96 ; 
weak concessions of Government, 4 65; third mutiny of the Euvo 
officers, at Madras, & 238; of the sepoys at Barrackpore, b 399; of the 

regiments on being ordered to Sinde, c 252; of the Madras 47th and 

other regiments, c 253; of the corps in the Punjab in 1848-49, c 377; 
of the regiment ordered to Burmah, in 1852, c 867; the last and 
greatest roamed of the sepoys, 1857, not occasioned by annexations, 
c 450; asau causes of it, c 451; the real cause, c 453. 

Muttra, ita temples and shrines destroyed by Mahmood, a 32. 

Mysore, Lord Wellesley creates a new principality, and puts a boy of six on the 
throne, 6 96; opinion of Sir Thomas Munro on the subject, c 18; treaty 
made with the raja purely personal; Lord Wellesley expressly excludes 
the words “ heirs and successors,” c416 ; the raja assumes the government, 
e 19; twenty ba of misrule create a rebellion, which Lord W. Bentinck 
puts down, and then takes the entire management of the country, consigning 
the raja toan annuity, ¢ 20; Court of Directors refuse to restore any portion 
of it to him, c 21; admirable administration of General Cubbon, c 415; raja 
requests Lord Dalhousie to restore the government to him, which is 
refused, c 416; three succeeding Governors-General refuse the same re- 
quest, 417; he adopts a son; the Government of India refuse to acknow- 
ledge his right to tle sovereignty, and it is refused by Sir Charles 
Wood, c 417; these decisions reversed by the Tory administration of 1867, 


ce 418. 

Nabob of Arcot’s debts; nefarious proceedings of the Nabob Mahomed Ali and 
his creditors ; proposed settlement by Warren Hastings, by Fox, by Dun- 
das, a 435;and by Pitt; Dundas pays them off without enquiry; Burke’s 
celebrated speech, a 436 ; sequel of the debts, a 437. 3 

Nadir Shah, his origin, a 198; invades Afghanistan and India, a 199; massa- 
cre - Delhi, a 201; immense booty acquired by him; returns to Pervia, 
a 201. 

Nagpore, kingdom of, called also the kingdom of Berar, founded by Bhonslay, 
@ 225; origin of that family; Rughoojee Bhonslay invades the Carnatic, 
a 225; Hastings endeavours to form an alliance with him, but without 
success; he supplies Goddard with provisions, a 369; joins the con- 
federacy against the Company, a 373 ; makes an amicable settlement with 
Hastings in 1780, a 875; the raja declines the alliance proposed by Lord 
Wellesley, in 1798, 5 81; allies himself with Sindia against the British 
Government, 6 142; is defeated at Argaom, 6151; signs the treaty of 
Deogaom, 6 152; threatened by Ameer Khan, } 233; offered assistance 
by Lord Minto, 6 235; death of the raja, 6 314; subsidiary alliance with 
his successor, b 314; the raja, Appa Sahib, breaks out into revolt, 6 337 ; 
is defeated at Seetabuidee, 6 338; deposed, 6 340; administration of 
Mr. Jenkins, during the minority of his successor, c 390; misrule of the 
raja when he assumes the government, c 390; anxiety of the people for the 
restoration of British rule, c 399; death of the raja without issue or adop- 
tion, c 888; Lord Dalhousie’s Minute on the succession, c 391 ; Minvtes of 
Col. Low and Mr. Halliday, c 393 ; annexation of the country, c 394; deci- 
sion of the Court of Directors, c 394; sale of jewels, c 395. 

Nana Furnuv flies from Paniput ; member of the regency in the durbar at 
Poona, a 368; overpowered by the partizans of Raghoba; restored to 

wer, a 864; conducts the war G ers the English, a 365; alliance with 
Ford Cornwallis against Tippoo, 613; flies from Poona, 660; recovers 
paar deceived and confined, 6 61; his death and character, 

Nana Sahib; pension to his adoptive father purely personal, c 413 ; he demands 
the continuation of it, which is refused, c 414; becomes, in revenge, the 
great fiend of the mutiny, c 415. 
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Nanuk, the Sikh prophet, a 184. 

Napier, Sir Charles, assumes the command in Sinde; his harsh treatment of 
the Ameers, c 239; gains the victories of Meanee and Hyderabad, c 248- 
24; appointed Commander-in-chief, c 339; his collision with Lord Dal- 
housie, c 379; decision of the Duke of Wellington on the subject, ¢ 880; 
he retires from the service, c 380. 

Napoleon, his ambitious designs on India in 1807 lead the Government to 
— foreign alliances, in the Punjab, in Afghanistan, and in Persia, 

1. 

Narayun Rao, the Peshwa, assassinated, a 355. 

Natives of India injudiciously excluded from office by Lord Cornwallis, b 38 ; 
introduced to offices of respectability by Lord William Bentinck, ¢ 49; 
Charter of 1833 removes all restriction on their employment, c 86. 

Native princes, their incessant encroachments on each other, 6 26. 

Nazir Jung, soobadar of the Deccan, a 240; defeats Chunda Sahib and Mo- 
zuffer Jung, a 242 ; unexpectedly attacked and killed, a 244. 

Nepal, description of it, b 285; progrone of Goorkha power, b 286; encroach- 
ments on British territory, 6 287; remonstrances of the Calcutta Govern- 
ment, 6 287; the durbar determines on war, 6 288; and strikes the first 
blow, 6 289. For Nepal War, see GOORKHA CAMPAIGN. 

Newspaper, first native, published by the Missionaries at Serampore in 1818, 
b 358. 


Nizam Ali, puts his brother to death ; usurps the throne of Hyderabad, a 318; 
plunders and burns Poona; defeated by Raghoba, a 825; English treaty 
with him in 1767; forms a confederacy against Hyder; then joins him; 
and deserts the English, a 327; defeated at Changama; his territories in- 
vaded from Bengal, a 328; deserts Hyder and makes peace with the Eng-~ 
lish ; treaty of 1768, a 329 ; forms a grand confederacy against the English, 
a 383; surrenders the Guntoor sircar, 6 9; his alliance with the English 
against Tippoo, b 13; the contingent of troops supplied by him, 617; 
totally defeated by the Mahrattas at Kurdla, 6 56; his French force under 
Raymond, 0 57 ; disbanded, 6 82; revolt of his son, d 58; treaty with Nana 
Furnuvese, 6 60; subsidiary treaty formed with him by Lord Wellesley, 
678; cedes territory to pay the subsidiary force, 6 101; establishment of 
the Contingent under his successor, 6 369; Chundoo Lall’s oppressive 
administration, 6 370; interference of Sir Charles Metcalfe, 6 371; Palmer 
and Co. make advances at a high rate of interest, and obtain assignments 
on the land, 6 371; they are opposed by Sir Charles Metcalfe, b 373; 
they are paid off by the Government of India, and become bankrupt, 
6 374; Lord Dalhousie determines to settle the vexatious question of the 
Contingent, c 406; debt accruing from nonpayment of it, c 407; the 
Nizam’s utter, inattention to business, c 407; Lord Dalhousie’s Minute, 
c 408; new treaty forced on the Nizam, c 410; Berar and other districts 
taken over for the debt and the annual payments, c 411; singular good 
fortune of the Nizam family, c 412. 

Nizam; Chin Killich, Khan, the Tartar favourite of Aurungzebe, the first 
Soobadar of the Deccan, a 186; appointed vizier of the empire, and retires 
i® disgust tothe Deccan, and becomes independent, a 191; defeated by 

Bajee Rao, a2 197 ; appointed generalissimo of the imperial forces ; defeated 

at Bhopal. @198; his death, at the age of 104, and the confusion which 
ensued, a 240. 

Noor-jehan, her parentage and beauty, 2a 126; becomes the queen of Jenhan- 
geer; her talents and influence, a 127 ; intrigues against Shah Jehan, 
a 181; her hatred of Mohabet, a 132; is defeated by him and then reconciled 
to him; again breaks with him, and retires into private life on the death 
of the emperor, a 135. 

Northern sircars, ceded to the French, a 254; apportioned to the English, 
a 284; transferred to the Company by the emperor; misconduct of the 
Madras Council regarding them, a 319. 
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North-West Provinces, law to redress fraudulent sales of land in them, 6 861 ; 
revenue settlement, c 46. 


Nott, Gen., his proceedings at Candehar, c 210; advances for the recovery of 
Cabul, c : v 


Nozeed affair, anomalous interference of Parliament to compel payment of an 
unjust claim, ¢ 77. 

Nundu, king of Mugudu, a 15. 

Nundu koomar, charges brought by him against Hastings, a 350; Hastings 
charges him with conspiracy; a native charges him with forgery ; he is 
tried and executed, a 351 ; remarks on this transaction, a 352. 

Ochterlony, Gen., his noble defence of Delhi 6171; his great skill and eminent 
success in the Goorkha campaign of 1815, 6 297; commands in the second 
campaign, marches towards Catmandoo, and dictates peace, 6 300 ; orders 
a force against Bhurtpore, 5b 403; countermanded by Lord Ambherst, 
6 408: his spirited remonstrance, 5 404; his resignation and death, 6 405; 
remarks on his character, 6 405. 

Omichund, his vast wealth, and princely establishment ; joins Seraja Dowlah, 
@ 278; and then joins the confederacy against him, a 278 ; is circumvented 

by Clive ; reflections on the transaction, a 279. 

pedyperss made the capital of Mewar, a 109; captured by Shah Jehan, a 129; 
the country desolated by Aurunzzebe, a 166. 

Oriasa, its early history, 2 23; the Guzu-putee, and Gungu-bungsu dynasties ; 
the Hindoo monarchy extinguished, @ 110; ceded by Ahverdy to the 
Mahrattas, a 229 ; ceded by the Mahrattas to the Company, 6 152. 

Ostend, F. I. Company establish a factory at Bankybazar; rooted out by the 
English, a 224. 

Oude, origin of the royal family, a 191; Sufder Jung defeated by the Rohillas, 
calls in the Mahrattas, a 265 ; establishes his independence in 1753, a 266; 
ee and deserts Ali Gohur, a 284; marches to I’atna, a 304; battle of 
juxar, a 305; the kingdom restored by Clive, a 810; alliance with the 
Rohillas against the Mahrattas, a 337; plots the destruction of the Rohillas, 
a $87 ; which is effected, a 344 ; interforence of the Calcutfa Council in his 
affairs, a 347; hisdeath; new treaty made by the Council with his successor, 
a 348; he is impoverished by the begums, a 348 ; enters into an engagement 
with Hastings to despoil them, a 418; his arrangement with Lord 
Cornwallis, ) 8; his boundless dissipation, 6 9; his character and pur- 
suite, 6 67; disorganization of his Government, 6 67; his death, b 68; 
Vizier Ali; his reputed son appointed his successor, 6 68; he is set aside 
by Sir John Shore, 6 69 ; Saadut Ali made Nabob, d 70 ; he is requested by 
Lord Wellesley to make provision for a larger British force, and offers 


to resign, 6 116; remonstrates against the demand, 6 118; submits to it, 
6119; makes a large cession of territory, 6 120; remarks on the transac- 
tion, 6 120; raised to the dignity of royalty by Lord Hastings, c 420; Lord 
W. Bentinck threatens to assume the Government, if he does not reform 
the administration, c 26; Court of Directors sanction the assumption, 
ec 27; Lord Hardinge renews the remonstrance, ao} gives him two years 
of grace, c 420; no effort made at reform, c 421; Col. Sleeman’s report, 
¢ 421; Gen. Outram’s report, c 428; Lord Dalhousie’s proposalfc 425; 
Minutes of the members of Council, c 425; decision of the home authorities, 
ec 427; the country annexed, c 428; remarks, c 428. 


Outram, ene or pia aypids: to civilize the Bheels, c 100 ; his proceed- 
ings in Sinde, c m. Outram’s report on Onde, recommending the 
assumption of the administration, c 425. ; : 


Pacheco the Portuguese general with a handful of Europeans defeats a host of 
natives, a 87. 


Taniye poedor in ai pen, a 21. 
aniput, first great battle, g 98; the second, a 104: the thi 91. 
Patan nabobs of the Deccan, . oe aban 


eccan, join Nazir Jung; become disaffected, a 242; 
attack Mozuffer Jing ; by one of whom hae is killed, a 245. 
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Patan power in Hindostan revived by Ameer Khan, 4 804; crushod by Lord 
Hastings, 5 345. 

Pegu, incorporated with the Company's territories in 1852, ¢ 872; benefits 

ting from it, c 374. 

Peninsular and Oriental Company, successful efforts to establish steam com- 
munication between England and India; great national importance of 
their labours, c 61. 

permanent settlement in Bengal, in 1793, 6 34; the result of that measure, 

Persia, native envoy to the court, in 1799, b 108; he succeeds in withdrawing 
Zemaun Shah from India, 6 108 ; Capt. Malcolm’s costly and magnificent 
eee 6 109; French embassy, 6 227; the Ministry send Sir H. Jones as 
envoy from the Crown, 6 228; Lord Minto sends Col. Malcolm as envoy 
from the Government of India, 6 228; conflict between Persiaand Russia ; 
total discomfiture of the former, c 119; Persian expedition to Khorasan, 
ec 120; Mr. McNeill endeavours to prevent an expedition to Herat, c 121 ; 
it is undertaken notwithstanding, c 122; siege of eight months raised, 
c 139; king returns to his capital disgraced, c 189; and undertakes 
another expedition in 1856, c 233, 

Peshwa, Bajee Rao, subsidiary treaty proposed by Lord Wellesley, and 
declined, 6 79; he refuses the share offered him of Tippoo’s territories, 
6100; defeated by Holkar, and takes refuge in British territories, 6 138; 
signs the treaty of Bassein, 6 140; restored to power by the British, 6 144; 
important character of that treaty, b 141; it ieada to a war with Sindia 
and Nagpore, b 142; Peshwa’s oppressions and superstitions, 6 308 ; comes 
under the sinister influence of Trimbukjee, 6 309; sanctions the murder 
of Gungadhur Shastree, 6 311; his hostility to the British Government, 
6 821; Lord Hastings deprives him of territory, 6 822; he breaks out in 
open hostility, 6 383; attacks the British force at Kirkee, and is defeated, 
6 335; flies from Poona and is pursued, 4 347; defeated at Korygaum, 
b 348; defeated at Ashtee, 6 350; surrenders on receiving a pension for 
life, 6 351 ; sent to Bithoor, b 352. 

Phayre, Sir A., his administration of Burmah, c 376. 

Pigot, Lord, his antecedents ; Governor of Madras; restores Tanjore to the 
raja, a 880; deposed by the Council; restored by the Court of Directors ; 
dies, a 381. 

Pindarees, their origin, b 254; their connection with the native princes, 6 255; 
their leaders, 6 256; their system of plunder, b 257; their atrocities, 
6 258; attack British territories, 1812, 6 259; Lord Minto’s strong repre- 
sentation to the Court, 6 259; Lord Hastings’ representation, 5 304; 
second and more urgent despatch, 6 #12; their bold expedition to the 
south in 1815, 6 313; Mr. Canning forbids active operations, 5 317; but 
on hearing of their atrocities authorizes them, b 318; their last expedi- 
tion of 1816-17 ; its wide range, 6 319; members of Council yield to Lord 
Hastings’ remonstrance, and agree to exterminate them, 6 320; Lord 
Hastings organizes the Pindaree campaign on a grand scale; strength of 
im ieee brought into the field, b 327 ; they are completely exterminated, 

Piracy on the coast of Arabia suppressed by Lard Minto, 6 245. 

Pitt's India Bill, a 432. 

Piassy, the battle of, changes the fortunes of the Company, a 280. 

pa ee officers in the Punjab; their noble conduct during the revolt, 
ce 329. 

Pollock, General, sent with a brigade to relieve Cabul, c 199; reaches Pesh- 
awur, finds Col. Wild’s force totally demoralized, c 203; eae Feb- 
ruary and March in restoring discipline and confidence, c 203; forces 
the Khyber, c 204; reaches Jellalabad, c 205; advances with the army 
of retribution, c 221; defeats the Afghans at Jugdulluk and Tezeen, 
ce 222; and reoccupies Cabul, c 223; 

eS, 
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Pondicherry, besieged without success by Admiral Boscawen, a 287; captured 

; Aa oo a 268 ; captured a second time in 1778, a 886; and again in 
, & 89. 

Poona, plundered by Nizam Ali, a 825; and by Sirjee Rao Ghatkay, 3 62. 

Poornea, Hyder’s able minister conceals his master’s death ; his exemplary 
conduct, a 402; the eminent minister of the new dynasty; but, after 
eleven_years of service, is dismissed by his master, c 19. 

Poorunder, treaty of; its degrading provisions, a 361; disapproved of by the 
Court of Directors, a 363. 

Popham, Major, captures Gwalior, a 372. 

Porto Novo, battle of, gained by Gen. Coote, a 393. . 

Portuguese, the first to Souble the (‘ape of Goud Hope, @ 84; their first expedi- 
tion to India, a 85; their trade, and their importance in the sixteenth 
century, @ 117; defeat the combined Mahomedan powers; repel the 
attack on Goa,in 1578, a 118; establish themselves in Bengal, a 137; 
they found and fortify Hooghly; their establishment at Chittagong, 
a188; Hooghly captured and their power broken, a 139. 

Postage, low and uniform rate established, c 434. 

Pottinger, Lieut., his exertions at Herat, ¢ 136; Major Pottinger, political 
officer at Chareekar, c 190; flies wounded to the cantonment, c 190; 
assumes political charge in Afghanistan on the murder of Sir William 
Macnaghten, c 190; his bold advice rejected, c 191; is taken as a hostage, 
c 193; his energetic efforts to rescue the hostages and captives at 
Bameean, c 225. 

Press, persecuted by Mr. Adam, } 380; treated with lenity by Lord Amherst, 
6411; practically tree under Lord Williain Bentinck, c 91; and rendered 
legally free by Sir Charles Metcalfe, c 92; high displeasure of the Court 
of Directors, c 94. 

pics i Sudder Ameen; the office established by Lord William Bentinck, 


1. 

Privateers, French, destroy British trade in the Indian seas, b 247. 

Procession of the guns captured from the Sikhs, c 301. 

Proprietary right in the lands of Bengal discussed ; generously given to the 
zemindars by the Court of Directors, 5 32. 

Punjab, confusion on the death of Runyeet Sing, c 273; constant revolutions, 
end in making the army supreme, c 274-280; invasion of British terri- 
tory, c 282; the Punjab placed at the feet of the Governor-General by 
the four battles of the Sutlege, c 298; British army enter it, c 297; 
arrangement by Lord Hardinge of the government, 9th March, 1846, 
ec 800; the Jullunder annexed, and Cashmere sold, c 299; new arrange- 
ment in December, c 302; council of regency, c 303; general revolt, 
ec 820; the Maharanee intrigues, and is banished, 6 317; the revolt 
quelled, c 345; the Punjab annexed, c 348; system of government estab- 
lished by Lord Dalhousie, c 351; his particular attention to the adminis- 
tration, c 359; protective force on the border, ¢ 353; disarmament of the 
country, ¢c 853; the new police, c 354; the revepues, c 354; abolition 
of slavery, dacoity and thuggee, c 355; suppression of infanticide, c 356; 
the great trunk-road, c 358; the Baree asosb canal, c 359; grand ‘tresults 

“ er 1280 ea diag aaah 

ublic works, erected into a department and fully organized, and liberally su 
plied by Lord Dalhousie, c 431. Lateen ees eee 

Raffies, Sir Stamford, suggests the expedition to Java, and assists in the 
organization of it, 6 250; appointed Governor of it, B 2538 ; founds Singa- 


re, 6 365. 

Raghobe plunders Guzerat; ravages the domains of the emperor, a 255; 
captures Delhi; marches to the Indus; he is deprived of the command 
of the army, a 286; defeats Nizam Ali, a 825; assassinates Narayum 
Rao, and becomes Peshwa; makes war on the Nizam, a 356; displaced 
by the Poona regency; prepares to resist them, a 357; negotiates with 
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Bombay, a 358; treaty disallowed in Calcutta, approved of in England, 
@ 362; revolution in his favour at Poona, a 363; counter-revolution, 
a 364; new treaty with Bombay; expedition to Poona on his behalf, 
a %65; its disastrous result, a 366; he surrenders to Sindia, a 367 ; 
ere a jageer; sent to Hindostan; escapes, a 869; peusioned off, 
a 377. 

Railways, great Indian system of, established by Lord Dalhousie, c 489. 

Rajpoot princes claim British protection, without success, b 202 ; it is extended 
to them by Lord Hastings, in 1817, 6 3381. 

Rajpoots, revolt of, through the bigotry of Aurungzebe; their permanent 
alienation from the throne of Delhi, a 166. 

Ramayun, the epic of Valmeeki, a 6-9. 

Ramnugur, engagement at, c 326; death of Cols. Havelock and Cureton, c 327. 

Ramraja, retires to ee. a177; returns to the north; makes Sattara the 
Mahratta capital, a 179. 

Ramu, his expedition against Ravunu, and his death, a 7. 

Hans Sunes me Rajpoot, his power and magnificence, a 76; defeated by 

ber, a 94. 

Ranec of Lahore, assumes power, c 280; her licentiousness, c 278 ; designated 
by Lord Hardinge the Messalina of the north, c 279; her intrigues, 
ec 317; banished to Benares, c 318. 

Rangoon, capture of in 1824, 6 389; and also by Gen. Godwin in 1852, c 369. 

Ravunu, the ruler of Ceylon, defeated by Ramu, a 7. 

Red Sea, expedition to, under Gen. Baird, 6 112. 

Regulating Act of 1773, a 340. 

Rent-free tenures, freely resumed under native rulers, c 6; resumption of 
them in 1828, c 7. 

Revenue Board, established by Lord William Bentinck at Allahabad, c 46. 
Revenue settlement in Bengal, in 1772, a 343; in 1777, a 854; it is ordered to 
be concluded for ten years, and then made permanent in 1793, b 31.5 

Revenue settlement, North-West Provinces, c 46. 

Revenues of India, their elastic character, c 432; increase from 80 crores in 
1846, to 45 crores in 1856, c 432. 

Roads constructed under Lord Dalhousie, c 435. 

Robertson, Mr. T. C., Governor of Agra, his energetic efforts to send relief to 
Cabul. ¢ 197. 

Roe, Sir Thomas, his embassy to Delhi, a 130. 

Rohilla Afghans, their rise, a 202 ; they defeat the Nabob of Oude, a 265. 

Rohilla war, a 3843; destruction of the Rohillas, a 344; remarks, a 345. 

Roopur, magnificent pageantry at the meeting, c 41. 

Rumbold, Sir Thomas, Governor of Madras ; his large remittances to England, 
a 382 ; transactions concerning the Guntoor Sircar, a 383; his dismissal, 
a me ; defence of his conduct furnished by his own papers. Appendiz, 
vol. I. 

Runjeet Sing, his rise 1o power ; subdues the various tribes in the Punjab, 6 219; 
attempts to anngx the Cis-Sutlege principalities, and extend his power to 
Delhi, 6 220 ; Lord Minto determines tu oppose it, 221; Mr. Metcalfe sent 
a envoy to his Court, d 222; obliges him to sign a treaty, and confines 
him to the right bank of the Sutlege, 6 225; he reforms his army, ¢ 81; 
obtains the Koh-i-noor, c 33; conquers Mooltan, c 33; conquers Cash- 
mere, c 33; takes French officers into his service, c 34; conquers the 
Derajat, c 40; insurrection of Syud Ahmed, c 35; welcomes the mission 
of Capt. Burnes, c 38; his great power, his army, his resources, his 
ambition, c 39; meets Lord W. ntinck at Roopur, c 41; obtains 
possession of Peshawur,c 114; his views on Sinde restrained, c 115; 
concludes the tripartite treaty, c 182; his death and character, c 152. 

Russia, progress of her power and increase of her territory, c 118; acquires 
a@ paramount influence at the court of Persia, c 119; sends an envoy to 
Cabul, c 127; assists the Persians in the siege of Herat, c 138. 
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Ryotwarry system at Madrae, b 267; fully established by Sir Thomas Munro, 
under orders from the Court, 5 359. 

Sadoolapore, battle of, c 827. 

Sadut Ali, a Khorason merchant founds the royal family of Oude, a 191; his 
treasonable advice to Nadir Shah, a 200; laid under contribution by him, 
and swallows poison, a 201. 

Sagur, the sea king of Bengal, a 6. 

Sahoo, made king of the Mahrattas, while in Aurungzebe’s hands, a 177; is 
released, a 187; his weakness leads to the usurpation of the Peshwa, 
a 198; arrangement with the Kolapore branch of the family, a 194; his 
follies and death, a 251. 

Salabut Jung, Soobadar of the Deccan, a 245; invades Mysore, a 255; attacks 
Savancre, a 256; marches against Bussy, and is obliged to submit, 
a 257; cedes territory to the English, a 284; acknowledged Soobadar 


of the Deccan by the peace of Paris; deposed and put to death by 
his brother, a 318. : 3 cepo P 


Salaries of civil servants increased by Lord Cornwallis, } 7. 
ious treaty of, a 376; ratified by the Mahrattas only on hearing of 
yder’s death, a 377. 

Salsette, occupied by the Bombay Government, a 358. 

manag succeeds Sevajee; his vicious reign, a 170; tortured to death 
a : 

Sanacrit language; its original "seat and gradual mixture with the pro- 
vincial languages of India, a 4. 

Rantal émeute, c 376. 

Satara, principality of, established by Lord Hastings, 5 349; death of the raja 
in 1848; question of perpetuating it by adoption, c 382; Minutes of Sir 
George Clerk, c 382; of Mr. Willoughby, c 383; researches of Lord 
Dalhousie, c 384; his conclusion; his Minute, c 886; orders of the 
Home anthorities on the subject of the annexation of this and kindred 
dependent priucipalities, c 388; it is annexed, c 388. 

Satgong. the ancient port of Bengal; its decay, a 138. 

Seetabuldee, battle of, 6 338. 

Seleucus invades India, a 15. 

Selim, ascends the throne of Delhi. under the title of Jehangeer. a 125. 

Seljuks, their pole and proceedings, a 36, 37; extinction of their power, 240. 

Seraja dowlah, nabob of Bengal, his oppressions, a 269; hetakes Calcutta, 
a 273 ; returns to Moorshedahad, a 274; marches aguin to Calcutta, a 275; 
is defeated hy Clive, and concludes a treaty, a 276; confederacy against 
him, a 277; he is defeated at Plassy, a 279; flies to Rajmahal, a 280; is 
captured and assassinated hy Meerun, a 281. 

Serampore Missionaries, their labours, 5213; opposed by Government; ano- 
malous conduct of the pees authorities, 6214; violently assailed in the 
House of Commons by Mr. Marsh, and defended by Mr. Wilberforce, } 281. 

Seringapatam, strength of the fortifications, 6 86; it is invested, 691; and 
captured, 6 92. e 

Setts. the bankers of Moorshedabad, join the confederacy against Seraja 
Dowlah, a 277; advise Clive to join it, @ 278; put to death by*Meer 
Cassim, a 803. 

Sevajee, his birth, a 152; education: early talents ; captures Torna; builds 

igur, 2158; his progress; ravages the Mogul territory, a 154; obtains 
the Concan, a 155; attacks Shaista Khan at Poona, a 157 ; plunders Surat, 
a 158; assumes royalty; his depredations on the sea; expedition to 
Barcelore, 2159; submits to Aurungzebe: convention of Poorunder ; 
origin of the chow, a 160: proceeds to Delhi; is insulted, placed under 
restraint, and escapes,a 161; his civil and political institutions, a 162: 
plaunders Surat a second time. @ 168: defeats the emperor’s troops, a L€4; 
is crowned with great ceremony, a 167; his expedition to the Carnatic, 
a 168; his death, a 169 ; and character, a 170. 
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Shahjee, his birth, a 161; succeeds to the jageer of Poona; creates a king of 
* Ahmednugur, and makes extensive conquests in the south, @ 152; revisits 
his son, Sevajee, @ 157; his death ; his possessions, a 159. 

Shah Jéhan, driven to rebellion, attacked and pursued by Mohabet, @ 131; flies 
to Bengal, a 1382; ascends the throne of Delhi, a 184; his extravagant 
expenditure, a 135; subdues Ahmednugur, a 137; breaks the Portuguese 
power in Bengal, a 138; his four sons, a 144; deposed by Aurungzebe, 
his character, his magnificence, a 145, 146; his death, a 162. 

Shah Soojah receives the embassy of Mr. Elphinstone, in 1809, with whom he 
forms a treaty ; is defeated by his brother and obliged to fly across the 
Indus, 6 226; obliged to resign the Koh-i-noor to Runjeet Sing, c 33; 
becomes a pensioner of the British Government at Luodiana, c33; un- 
successful attempt to recover his power in 1833, c113; Lord Auckland 
determines to seat him on the throne of Cabul, c 180; signs the tripartite 
treaty, c 132; Shah Sovojah proceeds with the expedition, c 140; enters 
Cabul as king, ¢149; his unpopularity, and its cause, c 160; his tragic 
death, c218. 

Shere Sing, son of Runjeet Sing, becomes raja, c 274; is put to death, c 277, 

Shere Sing, sent with an army to coerce Moolraj, c 317 ; goes over to him, 
c 3820; marches tewards Lahore, c 322; battles Lord Gough at Ram- 
nugur, ¢325; takes up a strong position on the Chenab at Russool, c¢ 33; 
fights the battle of Chillianwalla, c 333 ; defeated at Guzerat, c 345; sur- 
renders to General Gilbert, c 347. 

Shere Khan, the Afghan ; his origin, occupies Behar; conquers Bengal ; defeats 
Humayoon, @ 98; mounts the throne of Delhi; conquers Malwa and 
Marwar, a 100; his institutions, death, and character, a 101. 

Shore, Sir John, his views on the permanent settlement, b 32; Governor- 
General, 551; remains neutral during the struggle between the Nizam 
and the Mahrattas, b 54; British reputation compromised by it, 6 55; makes 
concessions to the mutinous officers, b 65; is superseded, 6 66; his scrupu- 
lous justice regarding the succession of Oude, 5 68; his danger at Lucknow, 
6 69; his courage and composure; resigns the Government, and returns to 
England, 670; created a peer, b 70. 

Sikhs, their origin and progress ; become a military community, @ 184. 

sinde, establishment of the ‘Talpoora Ameers, c¢ 37; their hustile feelings 
to the English, c37; treaty formed with them by Lord William Bentinck 
in 1831, c 43; exactions from them in 1839, and new treaty forced on them, 
c 144; their general fidelity during the troubles in Afghanistan, c 237; 
Lord Elienborough dictates new treaties, c 239; violent proceedings of Sir 
C. Napier, c 241; conference with Col. Outram, c 244; they sign the treaties. 
c 244; the Belochee troops attack the Residency, c 247; battle of Meanee, 
c 247; battle of Hyderabad, c 249; Sinde annexed, c 249; remarks on these 
transactions, c 250. 

Sindia, the origin of his family, a 195; ravages Rohilcund ; driven back across 
the Ganges ; defeated by Ahmed Shah, a 288; killed at Paniput, a 292. 
Sindia, Dowlut Rao, gucceeds his great uncle, Mabdajee Sindia, at the age of 
thirteen, 6 53; refuses the alliance proposed by Lord Wellesley, 6 81; 
is@defeated by Holkar in 1801, 6135; defeats Holkar, but neglects to crush 
him, 6 137; is totally defeated by Holkar at the battle of Poona, 1802, 
6 138; takes umbrage at the treaty of Bassein, and forms an alliance 
with Nagpore, 4 142; his memorable declaration, which leads to war, 
6145; defeated at Assye, 6 149; concludes an armistice with Gen. Welles- 
ley, 5151; attacks the British army at Argaom, 6151; strength of his 
French force in Hindostan, 6 153 ; loses Allygur, 6 154; his troops defeated 
in the battle of Delhi, 6 155; signs the treaty of Sirjee Anjengaom, which 
deprives him of half his territory, 160; his hesitation regarding the 
Pindarees, 6 320; Lord Hastings advances to Gwalior, and obliges him 
to sign a treaty, 6328; his death, c28; his widow, Baeza-bye, adopts a 
son, ¢29; refuses him any share of power c29; the Resident prevents a 
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* 
conflict, c 80; the Bye expelled the kingdom, c 30. For the war af 
1848, see GwALIOR CAMPAIGN. 

Sindia Mahdajee, detached from Raghoba py te Poona regency, a 358; nego- 
tiates the convention of Wurgaum ; Raghoba surrenders to him, a 367; 
connives at his escape ; a 369; is defeated by Goddard, a 371; completely 
defeated by Col. Carnac, a 373 ; makes a ae with Hastings, a 376 ; con- 
eludes the treaty of Salbye, on the part of the Mahratta confederacy, 
a 877; his great success in Hindostan; demands chow for Bengal and 
Behar, 6 40; plunders the Rajpoots; defeated by them, 541; his sepoy 
force organized by de Boigne; gains the battle of Patun, } 43; and of 
Mairta, 644; marches to Poona; invests the Peshwa with the title given 
by the emperor, 6 45; his mock humility ; his death, 5 46. 

Bingapore, established by Sir Stamford Raffles, b 365. 

Birjee Anjengoum, treaty of, b 160. 

ee Ghatkay, Sindia’s father-in-law, his oppression and atrocities, 

Slave dynasty on the throne of Delhi; its beginning and end, a 53. 

Slavery, abolished in India, c 270. 

Sleeman, Col., the chief instrument in abolishing thuggee, c 59; Resident at 
Lucknow; makes the tour of the country; recommends Government to 
take over the administration and subsidize the king, c 421. 

ee a Harry, loses prestige at Buddowal, c 292; regains it at Aliwall, 
c 293. 


Solar race, a 6. 

Solingur, battle of, gained by Coote, a 395. 

Somnath, wealth and celebrity of the shrine, a 33; gallantly defended by the 
Hindoos ; captured by Mahmood of Ghuznee; vast treasure found in the 
body of the idol ; its sandal wood gates conveyed to Ghuznee, a 34. 

Soojah, son of Shah Jehan, his character, a 144; defeated by Dara, a 145; and 
by Meer Joomlah ; flies to Aracan and is assassinated, a 147. 

Soor dynasty, established at Delhi by Shere Shah, a 100. 

Sooruj Mull, the chief of the Jauts, joins Sudaseeb Rao Bhao; his advice 
rejected ; withdraws in disgust frrem the Mahratta camp before the battle 
of Paniput, a 290. 

Steam communication ; continued and unsuccessful attempts to establish it, 
between England and India, c60; the work accomplished by the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company, c 61; steam communication on the rivers 
of India prema by Lord Dalhousie, c 433. 

Stoddart, Col., his treatment at Bokhara, c234; executed by orders of the 
Ameer, ¢ 236. 

Stuart, Gen., his disgraceful neglect on Hyder’s death, a 403; marches to 
Cuddalore ; eppares to Bussy, and rescued from peril by the treaty of 

concluded between France and England; placed under arrest, and 
sent to England, @ 405. 

Subuktugeen, succeeds to the throne of Candahar, a 28; routs Jeypal of 
Lahore ; his death, a 29. 

Sudaseeb Rao Bhao, the Mahratta generalissimo, a 286 ; advances against the 
Abdalee, a 289; takes Delhi and plunders it, a 290; defeated at P&niput, 
a 291. 

Sudder court in Calcutta, modified and improved by Lord Wellesley, 5 122; 
established at Allahabad, by Lord William Bentinck, c 46, 

Sufder Ali, succeeds Dost Ali as Nabob of the Carnatic; is assassinated, 


a 230. 

Suffrein, the French Admiral ; his various naval engagements with Admiral 
Hughes ; captures Trincomalee, ¢ 400. 

ears aay a zemindaree in Central India, escheats to Government on the 
death of the raja, c 899. 

Sultana Rezia, empress of Delhi, a 50. 

Samroo, a German adventurer, murders the Nabob’s European prisoners, a 303. 
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Supreme Council, installed in Calcutta, a 346; its opposition to Hastings, 
a 347; disallows the treaty with Raghoba, and sends Col. Upton to Poona, 
wh concludes the treaty of Poorunder, a 361. 

Supreme Court in Calcutta, established, a 340 ; arrival of the Judges, a 346; its 
undefined jurisdiction, hangs Nundu koomar ; interference with the zemin- 
dars, a 411; ignores the Nabob of Moorshedabad ; disorganizes the whole 
system of Government, a 412; summons the Governor-General and 
Council, 2413; Act of Parliament passed to define its jurisdiction, a 415. 

Supreme Court of Bombay, its collision, in like manner, with the Government, 
c 70. 

Surat; Company’s first establishment, a 204; its commercial importance; 
defended against Sevajee by the English servants of the Company, a 158. 

Suttees, abolished in the Ocmpat ’s territories by Lord William Bentinck, 
c 51; and in the native states by Lord Hardinge, e 307. 

Swartz, tre missionary, his mission to Hyder, a 387; his sage remarks to 
Col. Fullerton on his retreat, a 409. 

Syuds, the imperial dynasty of the, a 69. 

Syud Ahmed, a Mahomedan fanatic, stirs up a revolt in the Punjab, and is 
put to death, c 36. 

Tagara of the Romans, identified with Deogur and Dowlutabad, a 23. 

Takshuk invasion of Hindostan; the supposed origin of the race, a 9. 

Talneir, capture of the fort, 6 353. 

Tamul literature before the introduction of brahminism, a 21. 

Tanjore, a Mahratta principality established in the extreme south by Shalhijes, 
a 159; invaded by Sevajee, a 168 ; disputed succession and interference of 
the English, a 238; besieged without success by Lally, a 260 ; arrangement 
of 1763 made with the raja by the Nabob, a 318; exorbitant demand of Maho- 
med Ali; refused by the raja ; who is attacked by an English army : con- 
strained to conclude a treaty, a 378; fresh demands of the Nahbob; Tan- 
jore conquered by a Madras force and made over to him; restored to the 
raja; and the Governor of Madras dismissed, a 380 ; the raja mediatized by 
Lord Wellesley, 5 103. 

Tara-bye, regent of the Mahratta state for seven years, a 183 ; intrigues on the 
eve of Sahoo’s death ; her grandson raised to the throne, a 252. 

Tea, first introduced by the Company into England, a 208. 

Teetoo Meer, his insurrection, c 10. 

Tej Sing, appointed Commander-in-chief of the Sikh army, c 280; beleaguers 
Sir John Littler, c 283; his misconduct at Sobraon, c 296. 

Telingana, its early history, a 22 ; the Hindoo dynasty extinguished, a 60; a 
new Hindoo dynasty established, a 63. 

Tellicherry, gallant sortie, and defeat of the Mysore army, a 397; Tellicotta, 
decisive battles at, a 116. 

Territorial acquisitions in India; various proposals to limit or relinquish 
them by Clive, Hastings, Lord Cornwallis, and Lord Shelburne, 8 26. 
Thanesur, a most gpulent Hindoo shrine, destroyed by Mahmood of Ghuz- 

nee, a 81. 

Thorfason, Mr. James, his successful administration of the N. W. Provinces, 

c 437. 


Thuggee, its character, prevalence, and atrocities, extinguished by Lord Wil~ 
liam Bentinck, through Col. Sleeman, c 58, 

Tibet, movement of Golab Sing defeated, c 276. 

Timur, his birth and early adventures; his conquests in Central India, a 66; 
enters India and puts 100,000 captives to death; captures and plunders 
Delhi; recrossea the Indus, a 67. 

Tippoo, plunders the country seats around Madras, a 328; ascends the 
throne; his resources ; returns to the western coast, a 403; recaptures Bef- 
nore; siege of Mangalore which costs him half his army, a 407 ; treats the 
Madras commissioners with indignity; signs the treaty of Mangalore, 
a 410; war with the Mahrattas; makes peace suddenly, b 3; attacks the 

& 
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Travancore lines and is repuleed, 4 12; war with the Engfish, the Nizam 
and the Peshwa ; campaign of 1790, 614; he lays waste the Carnatic ; his 
em to France, 816; battle of Arikera, 6 18; awaits the ariival of 
Lord Cornwallis at the capital, 1792; is attacked and defeated, 6 23 ; con- 
strained to make peace, and cede half bis territory, and pay three crores of 
rupees, 6 24; reduction of his power, 5 28; he determines to expel the 
English from the Deccan, 573; forms an alliance with the French at the 
Mauritius, 674; receives the French officers, 6 75; strength of his army, 
6 76; first communication of Lord Wellesley to him, 6 84; continuation 
of the correspondence, 6 85; his duplicity, 6 86; war with him sanc- 
tioned in England, 6 83 ; General Harris marches against him, 6 88; 
a pee marches against the Bombay army on the western coast and is 
defeated, b 89; defeated by General Harris at Malavelly, and retires to 
Seringapatam, b 89; is slain in the assault of his capital, b 93; his charac- 
ter, 5 94; allotment of his territory between the Nizam and the Eng- 
lish, and the boy raja set up by Lord Wellesley, 5 96. 

Toder Mull, subdues the Moguls in Bengal, a 112; and the Khyberees, a114; 
his settlement of the land revenue and the finances of Bengal, a 124. 

Toghluk dynasty on the throne of Delhi, a 60; its termination, a 68. 

Toolsee-bye, the regent of the Holkar state, her talents, her beauty, and her 
licentiousness, 6 824; her tragic death, 6 342. 

Trade, private, encouraged by Lord Wellesley, 6 126; reprobated by the 
Court of Directors, 6127; trade of India thrown open to private enter- 
pe in 1813, b 278; trade of China thrown open to the nation in 1833, 
c 


Transit duties; their origin and nature; occasion of disputes with Meer 
Cassim which cost him his throne, a 299. 

Travancore, threatened by Tippoo; the raja purchases Ayacotta, and Cran- 
ganore fromthe Dutch, 6 11; the raja repels Tippoo's attack, 6 12. 
Treaty, tripartite, between Shah Soojah, Runjeet Sing, and the British 

Government, c 132. 

Treaties with the native princes in the north, concluded by Lord Wellesley, 
6 161; revoked by Lord Cornwallis, and Sir George Barlow, & 187, 190; 
revived by Lord Hastings in 1817-18, 4 331. 

cet elas a Charles, his eminent services in the cause of English educa- 

on, c 665. 

Trimbukjee, his sinister influence over Bajee Rao, 6309; murders Gungad- 
hur Shastree, and is surrendered to the British Government, 5 312 ; placed 
in confinement and escapes, 6 $21. ; 

Ugnikools, the ancestors of the ,foug great tribes of Rajpootana ; their 
legendary origin, a 17. «: §, : 

Vasco de Gama conducts fitst Horirfztiesc expedition to India, a 85: lands 
at Calicut; opposition: Adous, @ 85 ; secog™ voyage to India; burns 
Calicut ; establishes a f: dt Goehin, a 87. - 

Vedus, collected by Vyas Igading doctrines, a 5. 

Vikramadityu, king o ay bis‘era; his grandeur; ths encouragement of 
learning, a 19; his€a power; his creed, a 20. ‘ 

Vizier Ali, assassinates Mz."G at Renares, 6 114. 

Wade, Col., and Prince Timy? force the Khyber Pass, and reach Cabul, c 149. 

Waldemar, Prince, takes im the engagements of Ferozeshuhur, c 291, 

Walid, his extensive conquests in India ; his ambition, a 25. 

Walker, Col. restores the Guickwar's finances, 8 163; his efforts to abolish 
infanticide, ¢ 105. 

Watson, Admiral, his arrival at Bombay ; assists in the capture of Gheriah, 
a 269; and of Calcutta, a 275. 

Wellesley, Lord, Governor-General, & 71; state in which he found India, 6 73 ; 
adopts the most ee policy throughout India, 6 78; fear subsi- 
and alliances with the princes, 6 78; extinguishes the French force at 

Hyderabad, } 81; declares war against Tippoo, 6 87; proceeds to Madras 
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to prosecute it with vigour, 5 84; abolishes the kingdom of Mysore, and 
divides the territory, 6 97; creates a new dynasty, 6 96; forms a new 
treaty with the Nizam, 6 101; mediatizes the Nabob of the Carnatic, 
& 107; sends an embassy to Persia, 6 109; his transactions with the 
Nabob of Oude, 6 115; obtains a large cession of territory, 6 116; esta- 
blishes the College of Fort William, 6 123; encourages private trade, 
} 126; loses caste at the India House, b 128; offers to resign, 6 128; en- 
treated to remain, } 131 ; concludes the treaty of Bassein with the Peshwa, 
6 140; which offends Sindia and Nagpore, 6 142; war with them on a 
grand scale, 6 147; victory attends the British arms, and Sindia loses 
half his territories, b 160; treaties made with the princes in the north, 
6161; disallowed by his successor, 6 187; unfortunate siege of Bhurtpore, 
6 172; treaty with the raja, 6173; close of Lord Wellesley’s adminis- 
tration, 6 178; remarks on it, 6 178; prosecuted by Mr. Paull, 5 183; 
rola - ae India House, 6 181; hostility of the Court of Directors to 
m, , 

Whish, Gen., sent with a brigade to Mooltan, c 316; his operations suspended 
by the defection of Shere Sing, c 820; siege renewed, c 339; capture of 
the town and fort, c 341. 

Wilkinson, Mr. Launcelot, his efforts to eradicate infanticide, c 106. 

Willoughby, Mr. J. P., his efforts to eradicate it, c 106 ; his Minute on the 
Satara case, c 383. 

Wilson, Dr. H., opposes the abolition of suttees, c 54; the great champion 
of Orientalism, c 65. 

Wurgaum, convention of, a 367. 

Yoodistheer, performs the sacrifice of the horse, a 7; goes into exile for 
twelve years; victorious in the battle of Kooroo Kshetru, and retires to 
Dwarka with Krishnu, a 8; and disappears, a 9. 

Zemindars, their rise, b 29; settiement of the land made with them in 1793, 

31; their constant extortions; the necessity of restricting their de- 
mand on the ryots, 6 32; the classes whose yents they were not at 
liberty to enhance, 6 33. 

Zulfikar Khan, ee ae Ginjee, a 179, supports Jehander Shah, and is 

murdered by Ferokshere, a 185. 
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the above by the Author. New Edition, revised. Square 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


NEW PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the GERMAN LANGUAGE; 
German-English and English-German. By the Rev. W. L. BLAcELEY, M.A. 
and Dr. CagL MaRTIn FRIEDLANDER. Cheaper Issue, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Miscellaneous Works and Popular Metaphysics. 


LESSONS of MIDDLE AGE, with some Account of various Cities and 
Men. By A. K.H.B. Author of ‘The Recreations of a Country Parson.’ 
Post 8vo. 9s. 

RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY PARSON. By A. K.H.B. New Edi- 
tions, carefully revised. First and SECOND SERIES, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 

The Common-place Philosopher in Town and Country. By the same 
Author. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 

Leisure Hours in Town; Essays Consolatory, A‘sthetical, Moral, 
Social, and Domestic. By the same Author. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson; Essays contributed 
to Fraser's Magazine and to Good Words. By the same. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson. By the same Author. 
First and SECOND SERIES, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each, 


Critical Essays of a Country Parson. Selected from Essays con- 
tributed to Fraser’s Magazine. By the same Author. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Sunday Afternoons at the Parish Church of a Scottish University 
City. By the same Author. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Counsel and Comfort spoken from a City Pulpit. By the same 
Author. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 
SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By James ANTHONY 
FROUDE, M.A. late Fellow of Exeter Coll. Oxford. Second Edition. 8vo. 12s. 
STUDIES in PARLIAMENT. A Series of Sketches of Leading Poli- 
ticians. By R. H. Hurrox. Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. 
LORD MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. : 
LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. S8vo. Portrait, 21s. 
PROPLE’s EDITION. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
The REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS; includ- 
ing his Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 8s. 


Elementary Sketches of Moral Philosophy, delivered at the Royal 
Institution. By the Rev. Sypnxy Smirn, M.A. Fourth Edition. Fep. 6s. 
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The Wit and Wisdom of the Rev. Sydney Smith: a Selection of 
the most memorable Passages in his Writings and Conversation. 16mo. 5s. 


EPIGRAMS, Ancient and Modern ; Humorous, Witty, Satirical, Moral, 


and Panegyrical. Edited by Rev. Joun Booru, B.A. Cambridge. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Fecp. 7s. 6d. 


From MATTER to SPIRIT: the Result of Ten Years’ Experience in 


Spirit Manifestations. By Sopnia E. DE MorGan. With a PREFACE by 
her Husband, Professor Dk MorGan. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


The PEDIGREE of the ENGLISH PEOPLE; an Argument, His- 


torical and Scientific, on the £thnology of the English. By THomas 
NicnHoxas, M.A. Ph.D. 8vo. lés. 


The ENGLISH and THEIR ORIGIN: a Prologue to authentic English 
History. By LUKE OWEN PIKE, M.A. Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 9s. 


ESSAYS selected from CONTRIBUTIONS to the Edinburgh Review. 
By HENEY RoGEks. Second Edition. 3 vols. fep. 21s. 


Reason and Faith, their Claims and Conflicts. By the same Author. 
New Edition, accompanied by several other Essays. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


The Eclipse of Faith ; or, a Visit to a Religious Sceptic. By the 
same Author. Twelfth Edition. Fep. 5s, 


Defence of the Eclipse of Faith, by its Author; a rejoinder to Dr. 
Newman’s Reply. Third Edition. Fecp. 3s. 6d. 


Selections from the Correspondence of R. E. H. Greyson. By the 
same Author. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


OCCASIONAL ESSAYS. By Cuanvos Wren Hoskyns, Author of 
‘ Talpa, or the Chronicles of a Clay Farm,’ &c. 16mo. 5s. 6d. 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP; being Essays on the Science 


of Religion, and on Mythology, Traditions, and Customs. By Max 
MULLER, M.A. Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 


An INTRODUCTION to MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, on the Inductive 
Method. By. J.D. MoRELL,M.A. LL.D. 8vo. 12a. 


Elements of Psychology, containing the Analysis of the Intellectual 
Powers. By the same Author. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The SECRET of HEGEL: being the Hegelian System in Origin, 
Principle, Form, and Matter. By J. H.STiIRgLIna. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


The SENSES and the INTELLECT. By A.exanpEerR Barn, M.A. 
Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Second Edition. 8vo. 15s. 


The EMOTIONS and the WILL. By ALEXANDER Bain, M.A. 
Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Second Edition. 8vo. 15s. 


On the Study of Character, including an Estimate of Phrenology. 
By the same Author. 8vo. 98. 


TIME and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. By Ssapworta H. 
Hopa@son. 8vo. price 16s. : 
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CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS and SCHOLARS; or, Sketches of Education 
from the Christian Era to the Council of Trent. By the Author of ‘ The 
Three Chancellors,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


The WAY to REST: Results from a Life-search after Religious Truth. 
By R. Vavanan, D.D. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY; or, Natural Law as applicable to 
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The Education of the Feelings and Affections. By the same Author. 
Third Edition. 8vo. 3s. 6d, 

On Force, its Mental and Moral Correlates. By the same Author. 
Bvo. 5s. 

The FOLK-LORE of the NORTHERN COUNTIES of ENGLAND and 


the Borders. By W1LL14M HENDERSON. With an Appendix on House- 
hold Stories by the Rev. 8. BaRInG-GoUuLD, M.A. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


Astronomy, Meteorology, Popular Geography, &c. 


OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By Sir J. F. W. HerscHet, Bart. 
M.A. Ninth Edition, revised ; with Platesand Woodcuts. &vo. 18s. 


SATURN and its SYSTEM. By Ricuarp A. Procror, B.A. late 
Scholar of St John’s Coll. Camb. 8vo. with 14 Plates, 14s. 


Handbook of the Stars. By the sume Author. With 3 Maps. Square 
fep. 5s. 
CELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON TELESCOPES. By the Rev. 


T. W. Wess, M.A. F.B.A.8. Revised Edition, with a large Map of the 
Moon, a New Plate, and several Woodcuts. 16mo. 7s. 6d. 


DOVE’S LAW of STORMS, considered in connection with the Ordinary 
Late a of the Atmosphere. Translated by R. H.Scorr, M.A. T.C.D. 
vo. 10s. 6d, 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY for SCHOOLS and GENERAL READERS. 
By M. F. Maury, LL.D. Fep. with 2 Charts, 2s. éd. 


M‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY, Geographical, Statistical, and Historical, 
of the various Countries, Places, and Principal Natural Objects in the World. 
New Edition, with the Statistical Information brought up to the latest 
returns by F. Martin. 4 vols. 8vo. with coloured M&ps, £4 4s. 


A GENERAL DICTIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, Descriptive, Phfsical, 
Statistical, and Historical : forming a complete Gazetteer of the World. By 
A. Kertu JomunstTon, LL.D. F.RG.S. Revised to July 1867. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


A MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY, Physical, Industrial, and Political. 
By W. Hueuss, F.B.G.S. With6 Maps. Fep. 7e. 6d. 


The STATES of the RIVER PLATE: their Industries and Commerce. 
By WILFRID LaTHAM, Buenos Ayres. Second Edition, revised. S8vo. 12s. 
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HAWAJI; the Past, Present, and Future of its Island-Kingdom: an 
Historical Account of the Sandwich Islands. By Manigey Hoprxrys, 
Second Edition, with Portrait, Map, &c. Post 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

MAUNDER’S TREASURY of GEOGRAPHY, Physical, Historical, 


Descriptive, and Political. Edited by W. HuaHss, F.2.G.S. With 7 Ma 
and 16 Plates. Fep. 10s. 6d. = 


Natural History and Popular Sctence. 


ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied. 
Translated and edited from Ganov’s Hléments de Physique (with the Au- 
thor’s sanction) by E. ATkINson, Ph. D. F.C.S. New Edit.on, revised 
and enlarged ; with a Coloured Plate and 620 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 15s. 

The ELEMENTS of PHYSICS or NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By 
Neri ARNoTT, M.D. F.R.S. Physician Extraordinary to the Queen. Sixth 
Edition, rewritten and completed. Two Parts, 8vo. 21s, 


SOUND: a Course of Eight Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution 
of Great Biitain. By Joon Tynpatyt, LL.D. F.R.S. Crown 8vo. with 
Portrait of 1. Chladni and 169 Woodcuts, price 9s. 


HEAT CONSIDERED as a MODE of MOTION. By Professor Jonx 
TrnNDALL, LL.D. F.B.S. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. with Woodcuts, 108. €d. 


LIGHT: Its Influence on Life and Health. By Forbes Winstow, 
M.D. D.C.L. Oxon. (Hon.). Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


An ESSAY on DEW, and several Appearanccs connected with it. 
By W. C. Wiis. Edited, with Annotations, by L. P. Casenna, F.IRAS, 
and an Appendix by R. Stracnayn, F.M.S. 8vo. 5s. 


ROCKS CLASSIFIED and DESCRIBED. By Bernuarp Von Corra. 
An English Edition, by P.H. LawRENcCE (with English, German, and 
French Synonymes), revised by the Author, Post 8vo. 14s. 

A TREATISE on ELECTRICITY, in Theory and Practice. By A. 
Dr 4 Rive, Prof. in the Academy of Geneva. Translated by C. V. WALKER, 
F.B.S. 3 vols. 8vo. with Woodcuts, £3 138. 

The CORRELATION of PHYSICAL FORCES. By W. R. Grove, 
Q.C. V.P.B.8. Fifth Edition, revised, and followed hy a Discourse on Con- 
tinnity. 8vo. 10s. 6d, The Discourse on Continuity, separately, 28. 6d. 

MANUAL of GEOLOGY. By S. Havuauron, M.D. F.R.S. Revised 
Edition, with 66 Woodcuts. Fep. 7s. éd. 


A GUIDE to GEOLOGY. By J. Pricuips, M.A. Professor of Geology 
in the University of Oxford. Fifth Edition, with Plates. Fecp. 4s. 


A GLOSSARY of MINERALOGY. By H. W. Bristow, F.G.S. of 
the Geological Survey of Great Britain. With 486 Figures. Crown 8vo. 62. 


VAN DER HOEVEN’S HANDBOOK of ZOOLOGY. Translated from 
the Second Dutch Edition by the Rev. W. CLARK, M.D. F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with 24 Plates of Figures, 60s. 
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Professor OWEN’S LECTURES on the COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 


and Physiology of the Invertebrate Animals. Second Edition, with 235 
Woodcuts, Svo. 21s. 


The COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTE- 
brate Animals. By RicwarD OweEN, F.R.S. D.C.L. 3 vols. 8vo. with 
above 1,200 Woodcuts. Vo.1s. I. and II. price 21s. each. VoL. III. just ready. 


The FIRST MAN and HIS PLACE in CREATION, considered on 
the Principles of Common (8*nse from a Christian Point of View, By 
GEORGE Moork, M.D. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The PRIMITIVE INHABITANTS of SCANDINAVIA: an Essay on 
Comparative Ethnography, ana a Contribution tothe History of the Develop- 
ment of Mankind. Containing a description of the Implements, Dwellings, 
Tomhs, and Mode of Living of the Savages in the North of Europe during 
the Stone Age. By Sven Nitsson. Translated from the Third Edition ; 
with an Introduction by Sir J. LUBBocK. With 16 Plates of Figures and 
3 Woodcuts. 8vo. 18a. 

The LAKE DWELLINGS of SWITZERLAND and other parts of 
Europe. By Dr. F. KELLER. Translated and arranged by J. E. LEE, F.S.A. 
¥.G.8. With Woodcuts and nearly 100 Plates of Figures. Royal 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

BIBLE ANIMALS; being an Account of the various Birds, Beasts, 
Fishes, and other Animals mentioned in the Holy Scriptures. By the Rev. 
J.G. Woop, M.A. F.L.S. Copiously illustrated with Original Designs, made 
under the Author's superintendence and engraved on Wood. In course of 


publication montily, to be completed in 20 Parts, price 1s. each, forming 
One Volume, uniform with ‘Homes without Hands.’ 


HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: a Description of the Habitations of 


Animals, classed according to their Principle of Construction. By Rev. J. 
G. Woop, M.A. _F.L.8. With about 140 Vignettes on Wood (20 full size of 
page). Second Edition. 8vo. 21s. 


MANUAL of CORALS and SEA JELLIES. By J. R. Greens, B.A. 
Edited hy JosEPH A. GALBRAITH, M.A. and Samcrent Haveuron, M.D. 
Fep. with 89 Woodcuts, 5s. 

Manual of Sponges and Animalcule; with a General Introduction 
on the Principles of Zoology. By the same Author and Editors. Fep. with 
16 Woodcuts, 2s. 


Manual of the Metalloids. By J. Arsgonn, M.D. F.R.S. and the 
same Editors. Revised Edition. Fep. with 38 Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 


The HARMONIES of NATURE and UNITY of CREATION. By Dr. 
GEORGE HARTWIG. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 18s. 


The Sea and its Living Wonders. By the ae Author. Third 
(English) Edition. 8vo. with many IHustrations, 214. 


The Tropical World. By the same Author. With 8 Chromoxylo- 
graphs and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo. 2is. 


The POLAR WORLD; a Popular Account of Nature and Man in the 
Arctic and Antarctic Regions By the same Author. 8vo. with numerous 
Illustrations. {Nearly ready. 


A FAMILIAR HISTORY of BIRDS By E. Srantey, D.D. F.RS. 
late Lord Bishop of Norwich. Seventh Edition, with Woodcuts. Fep. 3s. 6d. 
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CEYLON. By Sir J. Emerson Tennent, K.CS. LL.D. Fifth Edition; 
with Maps, &c. and 90 Wood Engravings. 2 vols. 8vo. £2 10s, 


The Wild Elephant, its Structure and Habits, with the Method of 
Taking and Training it in Ceylon. By the same Author. Fep. 8\o. with 
22 Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 

KIRBY and SPENCE’S INTRODUCTION to ENTOMOLOGY, or 
Elements of the Natural History of Insects. 7th Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s, 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY, or Popular 
Dictionary of Zoology. Revised and corrected by T.S. Copnoxrp, M.D. 
Fep. with 900 Woodcuts, 10s. 

The TREASURY of BOTANY, or Popular Dictionary of the Vegetable 
Kingdom ; including a Glossary of Botanical Terms. Edited by J. LINDLEY, 
F.R.S. and T. Moors, F.L.S. assisted by eminent Contmbutors. Pp. 1,274, 
with 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel Plates. 2 Parts, fep. 20s. 

The ELEMENTS of BOTANY for FAMILIES and SsCHOOLS. 
Tenth Edition, revised by Tuomas Moore, F.L.S. Fep. with 154 Wood- 
cuts, 28. 6d. 

The ROSE AMATEUR’S GUIDE. By Tuomas Rivers. Twelfth 
Edition. Fep. 4s. ; 


The BRITISH FLORA; comprising the Phenogamous or Flowering 
Plants and the Ferns. By Sir W. J. HooKER, K.H. and G. A. WALKER- 
ARNOTT, LL.D. 12mo. with 12 Plates, 14s. or coloured, 21s. 


LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of PLANTS; comprising the Specific 
Character, Description, Culture, History, &c. of all the Plants found in 
Great Britain. With upwards of 12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s. 

Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Trees and Shrubs; containing the Hard 
Trees and Shrubs of Great Britain scientifically and popularly described. 
With 2,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 50s. 

MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY. New 
Edition, thoroughly revised and in great part re-written, with above 1,000 
new Articles, by J. Y. JoHNsoN, Corr. M.Z.S. Fep. 10s. 6d. 

A DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. Fourth 
Edition, re-edited by W. T. BRaNDE (the Author), and GEORGE W. Cox, M.A. 
assisted by coutributors of eminent Scientific and Literary Acquirements. 
3 vols. medium 8vo. price 63s. cloth. 

ESSAYS from the EDINBURGH and QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 
By Sir J. F. W. HERSCHEL, Bart. M.A. 8vo. 18s. 


e Chem istry, Medicine, Surgery, and the 
Allied Sctences. 


A DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and the Allied Branches of other 
Sciences; founded on that of the late Dr. Ure. By Henny Watts, F.C.S. 
assisted by eminent Contributors. 5 vols. medium 8vo.in course of publica- 
tionin Parts. VoL. I. 81s. 6d. Vou. If. 26s. Vou. III. 31e. 6d. Vou. LV. 248. 
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ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, Theoretical and Practical. By Wri 
A. MILLER, M.D. LL.D. F.R.S. F.G.8. Prof. of Chemistry, King’s Coll. 
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INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 21s. Part ITI. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 24s. 


A MANUAL of CHEMISTRY, Descriptive and Theoretical. By 
WILLIAM OpLING, M.B. F.B.S. Parr I. 8vo. 9s. Part II. just ready. 

A Course of Practical Chemistry, for the use of Medical Students. 
By the same Author. New Edition, with 70 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Lectures on Animal Chemistry, delivered at the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians in 1865. By the same Author. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK of CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, adapted to the Unitary 


System of Notation. By F. T. Coninaton, M.A. F.C.S. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
—CONINGTON’S Tables of Qualitative Analysis, price 2s. 6d. 


The DIAGNOSIS, PATHOLOGY, and TREATMENT of DISEASES 


of Women; including the Diagnosisof Pregnancy. By GRatIty HEWITT, 
M.D. Sccond Edition, enlarged ; with 116 Woodcut Dlustrations. 8vo. 24s. 


LECTURES on the DISEASES of INFANCY and CHILDHOOD. By 
CHaRLEs West, M.D. &c. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged. S8vo. 16s. 
EXPOSITION of the SIGNS and SYMPTOMS of PREGNANCY: 


with other Papers on s ae connected with Midwifery. By W. F. 
MonTreomEry, M.A. M.D. M.R.LA. Svo. with Illustrations, 25s. 


A SYSTEM of SURGERY, Theoretical and Practica). In Treatises 
by Various Authors. Edited by T. HoumeEs, M.A. Cantab. Assistant-Surgeon 
to St. George’s Hospital. 4 vols. Svo. £4188. 

Vol. I, General Pathology. 21s. 


Vol, II, Local Injuries: Gunshot Wounds, Injuries of the Head, 
Back, Face, Neck, Chest, Abdomen, Pelvis, of the Upper and Lower Ex- 
tremities, and Diseases of the Eye. 21s. 


Vol. III. Operative Surgery. Diseases of the Organs of Circula- 
tion, Locemotion, &c. 21s. 
Vol. IV. Diseases of the Organs of Digestion, of the Genito- 


Urinary System, and of the Breast, Thyroid Gland, and Skin; with 
APPENDIX and GENERAL INDEX. 30s. 


LECTURES on the PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of PHYSIC. By 
Tuomas Watson, M.D. New Edition in preparation. 


LECTURES on SURGICAL PATHOLOGY. By J. Pager, F.RS. 
Edited by W. TURNER, M.B. New Edition in preparation. 


A TREATISE on the CONTINUED FEVERS of GREAT BRITAIN. 
By ©. Murcuison, M.D. §8vo. with coloured Plates,1Ss. 

ANATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE and SURGICAL. By Hewry Gray, 
F.B.S. With 410 Wood Engravings from Dissections. Fourth Edition, by 
T. Hotmgss, M.A. Cantab. yal Svo. 28s, 


OUTLINES of PHYSIOLOGY, Human and Comparative. By Joun 


MARSHALL, F.R.C.S. Surgeon to the University College Hospital. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. with 123 Woodcuts, 32s. 


The CYCLOPADIA of ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY. Edited by 
the late R. B. Topp, M.D. F.R.S. 5 vols. 8vo. with 2,853 Woodcuts, £6 6s. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of MAN. By the 


late R. B. Topp, M.D. F.R.S. and W. Bowman, F.RS. of King’s College. 
With numerous Illustrations. Vou. If. 8vo. 25s. 

Vou. I. New Edition by Dr. LionEL 8. BEALE, F.R.S. in course of publi- 
cation; Part IL. with 8 Plates, 7s. Gd. 


HISTOLOGICAL DEMONSTRATIONS; a Guide to the Microscopical 
Examination of the Animal Tissues in Health and Disease, for the use of 
the Medical and Veterinary Professions. By G. Hartry, M.D. and G. T. 
Brown, M.R.C.V.S. Post 8vo. with 223 Woodcuts, price 12s, 

COPLAND’S DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL MEDICINE, abridged 
from the larger work and througbout brought down to the present State 
of Medical Science. 8vo. 36s. 

The WORKS of SIR B. C. BRODIE, Bart. collected and arranged 


by CHARLES HawKIns, F.R.C.S.E. 3 vols. 8vo. with Medallion and Fac- 
simile, 48s. 


The TOXICOLOGIST’S GUIDE: a New Manual on Poisons, giving the 
Best Methods to be pursued for the Detection of Poisons (post-morte:n or 
otherwise). By JoHw HoRSLey, F.C.S. Analytical Chemist. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A MANUAL of MATERIA MEDICA and THERAPEUTICS, abridged 


from Dr. PEREIRA’S Elements by F.J. FARRE, M.D. assisted by R. BENTLEY, 
M.R.C.S. and by RB. WARINGTON, F.R.S. 8vo. with 90 Woodcuts, 21s. 


THOMSON’S CONSPECTUS of the BRITISH PHARMACOPEIA, 
Corrected by E. Ltoyp BirRKETT, M.D. 18mo. price 5s. 6d. 


MANUAL of the DOMESTIC PRACTICE of MEDICINE. By W.B 
KESTEVEN, F.R.C.8.E. Third Edition, revised, with Additions. Fep. 5s. 


GYMNASTS and GYMNASTICS. By Joan H. Howarp, late Pro- 
fessor of Gymnastics, Comm. Coll. Ripponden. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged, with 185 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





The Fine Arts, and Illustrated Editions. 


HALF-HOUR LECTURES on the HISTORY and PRACTICE of the 
Fine and Ornamental Arts. By Witiraw B. Scott. New Edition, revised 
by the Author; with 50 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. &s. 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of NATIONAL MUSIC; com- 


prising Researches fnto Popular Songs, Traditions, and Customs. By Carn 
ENgEL. With numerous Musical Specimens. 8vo. 16s. 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of MODERN MUSIC, delivered at the 
Royal Institution. By JowN HtuLian. First Cocrsz, with Chro- 
nological Tables, post 8vo. 6s. 6¢d. SECOND COURSE, on the Transition 
P. riod, with 40 Specimens, 8vo. lés. 


SIX LECTURES on HARMONY, delivered at the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain in the Year 1567. By G. A. MacFaRREN. With nume- 
rous engraved Musical Examples and Specimens, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
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The CHORALE BOOK for ENGLAND: the Hymns translated by 
Miss C. WinkwortH; the tuncs arranged by Prof. W. 8S. BENNETT and 
OTTO GOLDSCHMIDT. Fep. 4to. 12s. 6d. 


Congregational Edition. Fcp. 2s. 


SACRED MUSIC for FAMILY USE; a Selection of Pieces for One, 
Two, or more Voices, from the best Composers, Foreign and English. 
Edited by Jonw Hvuxnian. 1 vol. music folio, price 21s. 

The NEW TESTAMENT, illustrated with Wood Engravings after the 
Early Masters, chiefly of the Italian School. Crown 4to. 63s. cloth, gilt top ; 
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LYRA GERMANICA; the Christian Year. Translated by CATHERINE 
WiInKkWoRTH; with 125; Illustrations on Wood drawn by J. LEIGHTON, 
F.S.A. 4to. 21s. 

LYRA GERMANICA ; the Christian Life. Translated by CaTHERINE 
WINK WORTH ; with about 200 Woodcut Illustrations by J. LEIGHTON, F.S.A. 
and other Artists. 4to. 21s. 

The LIFE of MAN SYMBOLISED by the MONTHS of the YEAR. 
Text selected by R. Prcot; Ulustrations on Wood from Original Designs by 
J. LEIGHTON, F.8.A. 4to. 42s. 

CATS’ and FARLIE’S MORAL EMBLEMS; with Aphorisms, Adages, 
and Proverbs of all Nations. 121 Illustrations on Wood by J. LEIGHTON, 
F.S.A. Text selected by R. Picor. Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

SHAEKSPEARE’S SENTIMENTS and SIMILES, printed in Black and 
Gold, and Jiluminated in the Missal Style by HEnry NoEL HuMPHREYs. 
Square post 8vo. 21s. 

SACRED and LEGENDARY ART. By Mrs. Jameson. 

Legends of the Saints and Martyrs. Fifth Edition, with 19 
Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Legends of the Monastic Orders. Third Edition, with 11 Etchings 
and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol. square crown 8vo. 21s. 

Legends of the Madonna. Third Edition, with 27 Etchings and 165 
Woodcuts. 1 vol. square crown 8vo. 21s. 

The History of Our Lord, with that of his Types and Precursors. 
Completed by Lady EastLaxkE. Revised Edition, with 31 Etchings and 
281 Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown 8vo., 42s, 


Arts, Manufactures, Se. 


DEAWING from NATURE. By Grorce Barnarp, Profestor of 
Drawing at Rugby School. With 18 Lithographic Plates, and 108 Wood 
Engravings, Imperial 8vo. price 25s. Orin Three Parts, royal 8vo. Part I. 
Trees and Foliage,7sa.6d. Part Il. Foreground Studies,7s.6d. Part ITI. 
Tour in Switzeriand and the Pyrenees, 7s. 6d. 


GWILT’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of ARCHITECTURE, with above 1,100 
Engravings on Wood. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged by WyaTT 
PapwortTH. Additionally illustrated with nearly 400 Wood Engravings by 
QO. Jewitt, and more than 100 other new Woodcuts. 8vo. 52s. 6d. 
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TUSCAN SCULPTORS, their Lives, Works, and Times. With 45 
Etchings and 28 Woodcuts from Original Drawings and Photographs. By 
CHARLES C. PERKINS. 2 vols. imperial 8vo. 63s. 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS for WOOD-CARVING, with PRACTICAL IN- 


structious in the Art. ByA.F.B. With 20 Plates of Llustrati i 
on Wood. 4to, 18s. lons engraved 


HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FURNITURE and DECORATION. 
By Cuarites L. EastThaxker, Architect. With nuinerous Illustrations 
engraved on Wood. [Nearly ready. 


The ENGINEER’S HANDBOOK; explaining the Principles which 
should guide the Young Engineer in the Construction of Machinery. By 
C.S. Lownpss. Post 8vo. 5s. 

The ELEMENTS of MECHANISM. By T. M. Goopeve, M.A. 


Professor of Mechauics at the R. M. Acad. Woolwich. Second Edition, 
with 217 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANUFACTURES, and MINES. 


Sixth Edition, chiefly rewritten and greatly enlarged by RosErr Hunt 
F.R.S. assisted by numerous Contributors eminent 1m Science and the Arte 
and familiar with Mannfactures. With above 2,000 Woodcuts. 8 vols. mr 
dium 8vo. price £4 14s. 6d. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA of CIVIL ENGINEERING, Historical, Theoretica 
and Practical. By E. Cresy, C.E. With above 3,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s. 


TREATISE on MILLS and MILLWORK. By W. Farrearry, C.E. 
Second Edition, with 18 Plates and 522 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


Useful Information for Engineers. By the same Author. First, 


SECOND, and THIRD SERIEs, with many Plates and Woodcuts. 3 vols. 
crown S8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 


The Application of Cast and Wrought Iron to Building Purposes. 
By thesame Author. Third Edition, with6 Plates and 118 Woodcuts. 8vo. 16s. 


IRON SHIP BUILDING, its History and Progress, as comprised in a 
Series of Experimental Researches. By the same Author. With 4 Plates and 
130 Woodcuts. s8vo. 18s. 


A TREATISE on the STEAM ENGINE, in its various Applications 
to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railwavsand Agriculture. By J. BOURNE, 
C.E. Eighth Edition; with Portrait, 37 Plates, and 546 Woodcuts. 4to. 42s. 


Catechism of the Steam Engine, in its various Applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agriculture. By the same 
Author. With 199 Woodcuts. Fep. 6s. 

Handbook of the Steam Engine. By the same Author, forming a 
Krg tothe Catechism of the Steam Engine, with 67 Woodcuts. Fep. 9s. 


A TREATISE on the SCREW PROPELLER, SCREW VESSELS, and 
Screw Engines, as adapted for putposss of Peace and War; with Notices 
of other Methods of Propulsion, Tables of the Dimensions and_Perivi mance 
of Screw Steamcrs, and detailed Specifications of Ships and Engines By 
J. BOURNE, C.E. Third Edition, with 54 Plates and 287 Wvodcuts. 40. 63e. 

A HISTORY of the MACHINE-WROUGHT HOSIERY and LACE 
Manufactures. By WILLIAM FELKIN, F.L.S. F.S.S. Royal 8vo. 218” 

Cc 
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MANUAL of PRACTICAL ASSAYING, for the use of Metalurgists, 
Captains of Mines, and Assayers in general. By JoHN MITCHELL, F.CS. 
Second Edition, with 360 Woodcuts. Svo. 21s. 


The ART of PERFUMERY; the History and Theory of Odours, and 
the Methods of Extracting the Aromas of Plants. By Dr. Presss, F.C.8. 
Third Edition, with 53 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d 

Chemical, Natural, and Physical Magic, for Juveniles during the 
Holidays. By the same Author. Third Edition, with 38 Woodcuts. Fep. 6s. 


LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of AGRICULTURE: comprising the 
Laying-out, Improvement, and Management of Landed Property, and the 
Cultivation and Economy of the Productions of Agriculture. With 1,100 
Woodcuts. 8vo. $18. 6d. 


Loudon’s Encylopedia of Gardening: comprising the Theory and 
Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and ,Landscape Gar- 
dening. With 1,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architecture 
and Furniture. With more than 2,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s. 


BAYLDON’S ART of VALUING RENTS and TILLAGES, and Claims 
of Tenants upon Quitting Farms, both at Michaelmas and Lady-Day. 
Eighth Edition, revised by J.C. MokToN. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Religious and Moral Works. 


An EXPOSITION of the 39 ARTICLES, [istorical and Doctrinal. 
By E. Harotp Browne, D.D. Lord Bishop of Ely. Seventh Edit. 8vo. 16s. 


The ACTS of the APOSTLES; with a Commentary, and Practical and 
Devotional Suggestions for Readers and Students of the English Bible. B 
the Rev. F. C. Coox, M.A. Canon of Exeter, &c. New Edition. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. By W. J. ConysBeare, 
M.A. late Fellow of Trin. Coll.Cantab. and the Very Rev. J.S. Howson, D.D. 
Dean of Chester. 

LIBRARY EpIriIon, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes 
on Stee], Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 48s. 

INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a Selection of Maps, Platcs, and Woodcuts. 
2 vols, square crown 8vo. 3818. 6d. 

PEROPLE’s EDITION, revised and condensed, with 46 Dlustrations and 
Maps. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 

The VOYAGE and SHIPWRECE of ST. PAUL, ; with Dissertations 
on the Life and Writings of St. Luke and the Ships and Navigation of the 
Ancients. By JaMkEs Smita, F.B.8S. Third Edition. Crown 8vo.&0s. 6d. 


EVIDENCE of the TRUTH of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION derived 


from the Literal Fulfilment of Prophecy. By ALExanpER KEiTH, D.D. 
37th Edition, with numerous Plates, in square 8vo. 12s. 6d.; also the 39th 
Euition, in post Svo. with 5 Plates, 6s. 


The HISTORY and DESTINY of the WORLD and of the CHURCH. 
according to Scripture. By the same Author. Square 8ve. with 40 
Lilustrations, 10s. 
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A CRITICAL and GRAMMATICAL COMMENTARY on ST. PAUL'S 
Epistles. By C. J. Erxrcotr, D.D. Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 8vo. 


Galatians, Third Edition, 8s. 6d. 

Ephesians, Fourth Edition, 8s. 6d. 

Pastoral Epistles, Third Edition, 10s. 6d. 

Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon, Third Edition, 10s. 6d. 
Thessalonians, Third Edition, 7s. 6d. 


Historical Lectures on the Life of our Lord Jesus Christ: being the 
Hulsean Lectures for 1859. By the same Author. Fourth Edition, 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the NEW TESTAMENT, 
Critical, Exegetical, and Theological. By the Rev. S. Davipson, D.D. 
LL.D 2 vols. + vo. [in the press. 


Rev. T. H. HORNE’S INTRODUCTION to the CRITICAL STUDY 
and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, Eleventh Edition, corrected and 
extended under careful Editorial revision. With 4 Maps and 22 Woodcuts 
and Facsimules. 4 vols. 8vo. £3 13s. 6d. 


Rev. T. H. Horne’s Compendious Introduction to the Study of the 
Bible, being an Analysis of the larger work by the same Anthor. Re-edited 
by the Rev. Joon AYRE, M.A. With Maps, &c. Post 8vo. 9s. 


EWALD’S HISTORY of ISRAEL to the DEATH of MOSES. Trans- 
Jated from the German. Edit: d, with a Preface, by RussELL MARTINEAU, 
M.A. Prof, of Hebrew in Manchester New Coll. London. 8vo., 18s. 


The TREASURY of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE; being a Dictionary of the 
Books, Persons, Places, Events, and other matters of which mention is made 
in Holy Scripture. By Rev. J. AYRE, M.A. With Maps, 16 Plates, and 
numerous Woodcuts. Fcp. 10s. 6d. 


The LIFE and REIGN of DAVID KING of ISRAEL. By GEORGE 
Smitn, LLD. F.A.8. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The GREEK TESTAMENT; with Notes, Grammatical and Exegetical. 
By ae maple WEBSTER, M.A. and the Rev. W. F. WILKINSON, M.A. 
VOls. SVO. £2 48. 


Vou. I. the Gospels and Acts, 20s. 
Vou. IL the Epistles and Apocalypse, 24s. 


EVERY-DAY SCRIPTURE DIFFICULTIES explained and illustrated. 
By J. E. Prescott, M.A. Vou.1l. Matthew and Mark; Vou. II. Luke and 
John. 2 vols. 8vo. @s. each. 


The PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUACRITICALLY EXAMINED. 
By the Right Rev. J. W. CoLenso, D.D. Lord Bishop of Natal. People’s 
Edition, 1n 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. or in 5 Parts, 1s, each. 


The CHURCH and the WORLD: Essays on Questions of the Day. 
By Various Writers. Edited by the Rev. Ogpy SHIPLEY, M.A. First 
Serres, Third Edition, 8vo. 15s, SECOND SERIES, 8vo. 15s. THIRD SERIES 
preparing for publication. 
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TRACTS for the DAY; a Series of Essays on Theological Syphjects. 
by various Authors. Edited by the Rev. ORBy SHIPLEY, M.A. I. Priestly 
Absolution Scriptural, 9d. Il. Purgatory, 9d. IIE The Seven Sacra- 
ments, 1s.6d. LV. Miracles and Prayer, 6d. V. The Real Presence, 1s. 3d. 

Cusuistry, 12. VII. Unction of the Sick, 9d. VIII. The Rule of Wor- 
ship, 9d. 1X. Popular Rationalism, 9d. 

The FORMATION of CHRISTENDOM. Parrl. By T. W. Axis, 
Svo. 12a. 


CHRISTENDOM’S DIVISIONS, Parr I., a Philosophical Sketch of 


the Divisions of the Christian Family in East and West. By EpmMunND S. 
FFOULKES. Post 8vo. price 7s. tc. 


Christendom’s Divisions, Part II. Greeks and Latins, being a Hics- 


tory of their Dissensions and Overtures for Peace down tothe Reformation. 
By the same Author. Post Svo. 15s. 


The HIDDEN WISDOM of CHRIST and the KEY of KNOWLEDGE; 
or, History of the Apocrypha. By ERNEST DE BUNSEN. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


The KEYS of 8ST. PETER; or, the House of Rechab, connected with 
the Hist ry of Symbolism and Idolatry. By the same Author. 8vo. 14s. 


ESSAYS on RELIGION and LITERATURE. Edited by Archbishop 
Manyina@, D.D. 8vo.10s.6d. SECOND SERIES, price 14s. 


The TEMPORAL MISSION of the HOLY GHOST; or, Reason and 
Revelation. By Archbishop Mannine, D.D. Second Edit. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


ENGLAND and CHRISTENDOM. By the same Author. Post 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. 


ESSAYS and REVIEWS. By the Rev. W. Tempers, D.D. the Rev. 
R. WILLIAMS, B.D. the Rev. B. PowELL, M.A. the Rev. H. B. Wizson, 
B.D. C. W. Goonwin, M.A. the Rev. M. Pattison, B.D. and the Rev. B. 
JOWETT, M.A. Twelfth Edition. Fecp. 8vo. 5s. 


The CATHOLIC DOCTRINE of the ATONEMENT: an Historical 


Inquiry into its Development in the Church. By H. N. OxennHAmM, M.A. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. 


PASSING THOUGHTS on RELIGION. By Exvizasetu M. Sewer, 
Author of ‘Amy Herbert.’ New Editiou. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


Self-Examination before Confirmation. By the same Author. 32mo. 
price ls. 6a, 


Readings for a Month Preparatory to Confirmation, from Writers 
of the Earlyand English Church, By the same Author. Fep. 4s. 


Readings for Every Day in Lent, compiled from the Writiags of 
Bishop JEREMY TaYLok. By the same Author. Fep. 5s. 


Preparation for the Holy Communion; the Devotions chiefly from 
the works of JEREMY TayLok. By the same. 32mo. 3s. 


PRINCIPLES of EDUCATION Drawn from Nature and Revelation, 


and applied to Female Education in the Upper Classes. By the Author 
of ‘Amy Herbert.’ 2 vols. fep. 12s. 6d. 
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The WIFE’S MANUAL; or, Prayers, Thoughts, and Songs on Several 
Occasions of a Matron’s Life. By the Rev. W. CatvEnrt, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. 

‘SPIRITUAL SONGS’ for the SUNDAYS and HOLIDAYS through- 


out the Year. By J.S.B. MonsELu, LL.D. Vicar of Egham and Rural Dean. 
Sixth Thousand. Fcp. 4s. 6d. 


The Beatitudes: Abasement before God ; Sorrow for Sin ; Meekness 
of Spirit; Desire for Holiness; Gentleness; Purity of Heart; the Peace- 
makers; Sufferings for Christ. By the same. Third Edition. Fep. 3s. 6d. 


His PRESENCE—not his MEMORY, 1855. By the same Author, 
in Memory of his Son. Fifth Edition. 16mo. 1s. 


LYRA DOMESTICA; Christian Songs for Domestic Edification. 
Translated from the Psaltery and Harp of C. J. P. Sprrra, and from other 
sources, by RicoaRD Massigz. First and SEconp SERIES, fep. 4s. 6d. each. 


LYRA SACRA; Hymns, Ancient and Modern, Odes and Fragments 
of Sacred Poetry. Edited by the Rev. B. W.SavitE, M.A. Third Edition, 
enlarged and improved. Fcp. 5s. 


LYRA GERMANICA, translated from the German by Miss C. Winx- 


WORTH. First SERIES, Hymns for the Sundays and Chief Festivals ; 
SECOND SERIES, the Christian Life. Fcp.3s. td. each SERIES. 


LYRA EUCHARISTICA; Hymns and Verses on the Holy Communion, 
Ancient and Modern: with other Poems. Ldited by the Rev. Orpy SHI1P- 
LEY, M.A. Second Edition. Fep. 7s. 6d. 


Lyra Messianica; Hymns and Verses on the Life of Christ, Ancient 
and Modern; with other Poems. By the same Editor. Second Edition, 
altered and enlarged. Hcp. 7s. 6d, 


Lyra Mystica; Hymns and Verses on Sacred Subjects, Ancient and 
Modern, By the same Editor. Fep. 7s. 6d. 


ENDEAVOURS after the CHRISTIAN LIFE: Discourses. By 
JAMES MARTINEAU. Fourth and cheaper Edition, carcfully revised; the 
Two Series complete in One Volume. Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


WHATELY’S Introductory Lessons on the Christian Evidences. 
18mo. 6d. 


INTRODUCTORY LESSONS on the HISTORY of RELIGIOUS 
Worship; being a Sequel to the ‘Lessons on Christian Evidences.’ By 
RICHAED WHATELY, D.D. New Edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d, 


MOSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. Murpock and Soames’s 
aceneieon and Notes, re-edited by the Rev. W. Srubss, M.A. 3 vols, 
¥oO. td 


BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR'S ENTIRE WORKS. With Life by 
pera HESEE: Revised and corrected by the Rev. C. P. EDEN, 10 vols, 
price ; 
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Travels, Voyages, &c. 


The NORTH-WEST PENINSULA of ICELAND; being the Journal 
ofa Tour in Iceland in the Summer of 1862. By C. W. SHEPHERD, M.A. 
F.Z.8. With a Map and Two Illustrations. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

PICTURES in TYROL and Elsewhere. From a Family Sketch-Book. 
By the Authoress of ‘A Voyage en Zigzag,’ &c. Small 4to. with numerous 
Hlustrations, 21s. 

HOW WE SPENT the SUMMER; or, a Voyage en Zigzag in Switzer- 
land and Tyrol with some Members of the ALPINE CLUB. From the Sketch- 
Book of one of the Party. In oblong 4to. with 300 Illustrations, 15s. 

BEATEN TRACKS; or, Pen and Pencil Sketches in Italy. By the 
Authoress of ‘A Voyage en Zigzag.’ With 42 Plates, containing about 200 
Sketches from Drawings made on the Spot. 8vo. 16s. 

MAP of the CHAIN of MONT BLANC, from an actual Survey in 


1868—1864. By A. ADAMS-REILLY, F.R.G.S. M.A.C. Published under the 
Authority of the Alpine Club. In Chromolithography on extra stout 


drawing-paper 28in. x L7in. price 10s. or mounted on canvas in a folding 
case, 123. 6d. 


HISTORY of DISCOVERY in our AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES, 
Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand, from the Earliest Date to the 
Present Day. By WiLL1AmM Howlrt. 2 vols. 8vo. with 3 Maps, 20s. 


The CAPITAL of the TYCOON; a Narrative of a Three Years’ Resi- 


dence in J open By Sir RurHerrorp ALcock, K.C.B. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations, 42s. 


FLORENCE, the NEW CAPITAL of ITALY. By C.R. Wextp. With 
several Woodcuts from Drawings by the Author. Post 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

The DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS; Excursions through Tyrol, Carinthia, 
Carniola, and Friuli, 1861-1863. By J. GILBERT and G. C. CHURCHILL, 
F.B.G.8, With numerous Illustrations. Square crown Svo. 21s. 


A LADY’S TOUR ROUND MONTE ROSA; including Visits to the 
Italian Valleys. With Mapand Illustrations. Post 8vo. 14s. 


GUIDE to the PYRENEES, for the use of Mountaineers, By 
CHARLES PACKE. 2d Edition, withMap and Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 78. 6d. 


The ALPINE GUIDE. By Joun Batt, M.R.I.A. late President of 
the Alpine Club. Post 8vo. with Maps and other Dlustrations, 


Guide to the Eastern Alps, nearly ready. 


¢ 
Guide to the Western Alps, including Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, 
Zermatt, &c. 78. 6d. 


Guide to the Oberland and all Switzerland, excepting the Neighbour- 
hood of Monte Rosa and the Great St. Bernard ; with Lombardy and the 
adjoining portion of Tyrol. 7s. 6d. 

NARRATIVES of SHIPWRECKS of the ROYAL NAVY between 1793 


and 1857, compiled from Official Documents in the Admiralty by Ww.O.8. 
GILLY; with a Preface by W. 8. Gritty, D.D. Third Edition. D. 58. 
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The ARCH of TITUS and the SPOILS of the TEMPLE: an His- 
torical and Critical Lecture, with Authentic Illustrations. By WiLi14am 


Kwniagut, M.A. With 10 Woodcuts from Ancient Remains, 4to. 10s. 
A WEEK at the LAND’S END. By J.T. Bricur; assisted by E 


H. Ropp, R. Q. Coucu, and J. Ratys. With Map and sé Woodcuts, “Fop. 
price 6s. 6d. t 


CURIOSITIES of LONDON; exhibiting the most Rare and Remarkable 


Objects of Interest in the Metropol; with nearly Sixty Years’ Personal 


Recollections. By JoHN Timbs, F.S.A. New Edition, corrected and en- 
larged. 8vo. with Portrait, 21s, 


VISITS to REMARKABLE PLACES: Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and 


Scenes Illustrative of Striking Passages in English History and Poetry 
By WiLL14M Howitt. 2 vols. square crown 8vo. with Woodcuts, 25s. 


The RURAL LIFE of ENGLAND. By the same Author. With 
Woodcuts by Bewick and Williams. Medium 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


The ENGLISHMAN in INDIA. By Caartes Raixss, Esq. C.S.I. 
formerly Commissioner of Lahore. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The IRISH in AMERICA. By Jonn Francis Macurre, M.P. for 
Cork. Post 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


Works of Fiction. 


The WARDEN: a Novel. By AntHony TROLLOPE. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


Barchester Towers: a Sequel to ‘The Warden.’ By the same 
Author. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SPRINGDALE ABBEY: Extracts from the Letters of an EnauisH 
PREACHER. 8voO. 12s. 


STORIES and TALES by Evizasetu M. Sewer, Author of ‘Amy 
Herbert,’ uniform Edition, each Tale or Story complete in a single Volume. 


Amy HERBERT, 2s.6d. Ivogs, 3s. 6d. 

GERTRUDE, 2s. 6d. KATHARINE ASHTON, 3s. 6d. 
Eary’s DAUGHTER, 2s. 6d. MARGARET PERCIVAL, 58. 
BXPERIENCE OF LIFE, 2s. 6d. LANETON PARSONAGE, 48. 6d. 
CLEVE Hatt, 3s. 6d. URSULA, 48. 6d 


A Glimpse of the World. By the Author of ‘Amy Herbert.’ Fep, 7s. 6d. 
The J ournal of a Home Life. By the same Author. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


After Life; a Sequel to ‘ The Journal of a Home Life.’ By the same 
Author. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


BECKER’S GALLUS; or, Roman Scenes of the Time of Augustus : 
with Notes and Excursuses. New Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BECKER’S CHARICLES; a Tale illustrative of Private Life among the 
Ancient Greeks: with Notes and Excursuses. New Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d 
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NOVELS and TALES by G. J. Wuyre MELVILLE :— 

The Gladiators: A Tale of Rome and Judwa. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Digby Grand, an Autobiography. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Kate Coventry, an Autobiography. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
General Bounce, or the Lady andthe Locusts. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Holmby House, a Tale of Old Northamptonshire. Crown 8vo. 5s, 
Good for Nothing, or All Down Hill. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The Queen’s Maries, a Romance of Holyrood. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The Interpreter, a Tale of the War. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
THE SIX SISTERS of the VALLEYS: an Historical Romance. By 

W. BramLeY-Moore, M.A. Fourth Edition, with 14 Illustrations. Crown 


8vo. 6s. 


TALES from GREEK MYTHOLOGY. By Georce W. Cox, M.A. 
late Scholar of Trin. Coll. Oxon. Second Edition. Square 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


Tales of the Gods and Heroes. By the same Author. Second 
Edition. Fep. 5s. 
Tales of Thebes and Argos. By the same Author. Fep. 4s. 6d. 


A MANUAL of MYTHOLOGY, in the form of Question and Answer. 
By the same Author. Fep. 3s. 


Poetry and The Drama. 


MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS, Cheapest Editions complete in 1 vol. 
including the Autobiographical Prefaces and Author’s last Notes. Crown 
8vo. ruby type, with Portrait, 6s.: People’s Edition, larger type, 12s. 6d. 

Moore’s Poetical Works, as above, Library Edition, medium 8vo. 
with Portrait and Vignette, 14s. or in 10 vols. fep. 38. 6d, each. 


MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES, Maclise’s Edition, with 161 Steel Plates 
froin Original Drawings. Super-royal 8vo. 3le. 6d. 

Miniature Edition of Moore’s Irish Melodies with Maclise’s De- 
signs (as above) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 16mo. 16s. 6d. 

MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. Tenniel’s Edition, with 68 Wood 
Engravings from original Drawings and other Illustrations. Fecp. 4to. 21s. 


SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS, with the Author’s last Corrections 
and copyright Additions. Library Edition, in 1 vol. medium 8vo. with 
Portrait and Vignette, 14s, or in 10 vols. fep. 3s. 6d. each. 

LAYS of ANCIENT ROME; with Jvry and the Armada. By the 
Right Hon. Lorp MacavuLay. 16mo. 4s. 6d. 

Lord Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. With 90 Illustrations on 
Wood, from the Antique, from Drawings by G. ScHarF. Fcp. 4to. 21s. 

Miniature Edition of Lord Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome, 
with the [Uustrations (as above) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 16mo. 10s. 6d. 
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